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V^DiElWBUllEAlPNE... 

...air  line  advertisers  can  reach  Metropolitan 
Chicago’s  biggest  audience  of  air  travelers. 

In  Chicago  and  suburbs,  81%  of  all  air  travel¬ 
ers  read  the  Sunday  Tribune;  64%  read  the  Daily 
Tribune. 

Whether  you  sell  air  travel  or  autos,  anti¬ 
freeze  or  appliances,  the  Tribune  will  deliver 
more  sales  for  you  in  the  nation’s  second-largest 
market. 

MORE  READERS...  MORE  ADVERTISING ...  MORE  RESULTS 

IfielniMn&Geis'Bn  in  Chicado! 
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You're  in 
•  •  •  in  Indiana 
with  the  STAR 
and  the  NEWS 


Thanksgiving  dinners  are  bountifui  in  Centrai  Indiana, 
where  broad  diversification  of  industry  and  business 
provides  higher  than  average  incomes  and  more 
full  time  employment. 

To  influence  and  sell  this  $4  billion,  45  county  market- 
concentrate  your  advertising  in  The  Star 
I  and  The  News.  With  saturation  coverage 
of  the  metropolitan  area,  73.4%  coverage  In 
the  20  county  retail  trading  zone,  and  52.8% 
coverage  of  all  684,000  families  in  this 
45  county  market,  you'll  get  high  returns 
from  your  advertising  dollars! 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

Morniiifl  4  Sunday 

The  Indianapolis  News 

Evening 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

27— Arizona  AP  News  Study  Conference,  Ramada  Inn.  Tucson. 
30-0ec.  3— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 


DECEMBER 

2-3 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Parker  House,  Boston. 

2- 3 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Reno 

Nevada. 

3—  Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Milwaukee. 

5-16— American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Universitv 
New  York. 

9-10— California  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clift,  San  Francisco. 


JANUARY— 1961 

7- 8 — Alabama  Associated  Press  Association,  Mobile. 

8- 10 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Advertising  Sales  Seminar,  Shera¬ 

ton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

8-10 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel.  New  York  City. 

8- 11 — Texas  Newspaper  Seminar  on  "Business  News",  University  of  Texas, 

School  of  Journalism,  Austin. 

9- 20 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Columbia 

University,  New  York. 

1 1 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leopard 
Cafe.  San  Francisco. 

15-18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-21 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19- 21 — Idaho  Press  Association,  Hotel  Boise,  Boise. 

20- 21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

20- 21 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  62nd  annual,  Cheyenne. 

21- 23 — ^Texas  APME,  Hotel  Texas,  Fort  Worth. 

22- 25— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

23- Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute,  new  methods  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

26- 28 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives,  Robert 
E.  Lee  Hotel.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

27- 28 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

29-31 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 


Family  Dining  Habits  Say  Soft  Drinks  Are 
Food  Items  ...and  so  do  Food  Dfficials 


FEBRUARY 

2-5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

5-7 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Dallas,  Dallas. 

8-11 — ^Texas  Newspaper  Seminar,  "Business  News",  University  of  Texas, 
School  of  Journalism,  Austin. 

10 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Leopard 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

13-24— American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y. 

16-18 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis. 

16- 18 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

17- 19 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

24-25— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas, 

Hotel  Francis  Marion,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Families  have  known  this  for  a  long  time.  Bottled  carbonated  bever¬ 
ages  are  found  increasingly  on  the  dining  table.  Their  sparkle  helps 
perception  of  flavor.  Carbonation  increases  the  flow  of  gastric  juices 
in  the  stomach  for  better  digestion.  The  average  100  calories  per  8 
ounces  are  healthful  nourishment  .  .  .  and  the  liquid  intake  helps 
maintain  the  body’s  fluid  balance. 

Recognition  of  soft  drinks  as  food  items  and  serving  them  with  meals 
have  been  natural  developments.  The  first  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Act  of  1906  and  the  still  current.  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of 
1938  both  classified  soft  drinks  along  with  other  items  as  food.  So 
do  all  state  food  laws.  Bottled  carbonated  beverages  are: 

•  bottled  by  modem  food  manufacturing  methods,  under  rigidly 
controlled  hygienic  conditions 

•  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  food  items 

•  sold  in  volume  by  food  stores 

They  go  home  with  the  housewife  from  her  food  shopping  trips. 
They’re  enjoyed  by  all  members  of  the  family  at  home,  at  work,  at 
school  or  eating  out.  Look  around  you  and  see. 


MARCH 

5- 7 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Adolphus, 

Dallas,  Tex. 

6- 17 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leopard 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

20-31 — American  Press  Institute,  Investigative  and  Public  Service  Reporting, 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

23-25 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Whatever  promotes  progress  in  your  community  .  .  . 
promotes  progress  for  your  community  bottler.  What¬ 
ever  affects  community  progress  adversely  .  .  .  affects 
the  bottler  in  your  community. 


ONLY 

THREE 

OTHER 

CITIES! 


In  what  cities  are  found  newspapers  of  largest  circulation, 
with  the  greatest  number  of  paid  copies  daily? 

Here  are  the  cities  with  the  circulation  leaders : 

1.  NEW  YORK 

2.  CHICAGO 

3.  PHILADELPHIA 

4.  KANSAS  CITY 


Outside  of  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia, 

The  Kansas  City  Star  prints  and  sells  more  copies  daily 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  America. 


Dally  Paid 

(M)  Morning  (E)  Evening  Circulation 

New  York  News  (M)  .  2,003.758 

Chicago  Tribune  (M) .  867,940 

New  York  Mirror  (M)  .  827,231 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  (E) .  707,823 

New  York  Times  (M)  .  686,246 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR  (ME)  .  670,444 

New  York  Journal-American  (E) .  607,000 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  (M)  .  606,823 

Chicago  News  (E)  .  551,462 

Chicago  Sun-Times  (M)  .  543,504 

Boston  Record-American  (ME)  .  538,086 

Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  (ME) .  527,155 

Los  Angeles  Times  (M)  .  523,626 

Detroit  Free  Press  (M)  .  500,220 

Detroit  News  (E)  .  480,673 

New  York  World  Telegram  &  Sun  (E) .  464,205 

Atlanta  Constitutian-Journal  (ME) .  462,993 

Chicago  American  (E) .  454,941 

Baltimore  Sun  (ME)  .  415,095 

Washington  Post  (M)  . .  401,736 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (E)  .  396,212 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  &  Times  (ME)  .  391,284 

Cleveland  Press  &  News  (E) .  388,247 

Milwaukee  Jaurnal  (E)  .  375,950 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  (M)  .  . .  374,776 

Indianapalis  Star  &  News  (ME) .  374,228 

Detroit  Times  (E)  .  373,295 

Memphis  Commercial-Appeal  (ME) . .  367,143 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  (ME)  .  366,422 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Express  (E) .  361,291 

Des  Moines  Register-Tribune  (ME)  .  358,097 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  (ME)  .  355,642 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  (M) .  .  .  352,490 

Boston  Globe  (ME)  .  340,071 

New  York  Post  (E)  .  335,840 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (M)  .  325,832 

Miami  Herald  (M)  .  321,461 

Newsday  (E)  .  317,217 

Columbus  Dispatch  &  Citizen-Journal  (ME) .  316,750 

Pittsburgh  Press  (E)  .  315,156 

Los  Angeles  Mirror  (E)  .  312,238 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (M)  .  308,142 

Long  Island  Press  (E)  .  302,368 
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THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
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^New  Frontiers  ’  Days  (Daze) 

WHO  IS  GENERALLY  and  affectionately  regarded  in  his  home 
city  as  Mr.  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Minneapolis,  Mr.  Los  Angeles, 
Mr.  Atlanta,  Mr.  Boston?  The  local  Mr.  Hometown  is  not  the 
mayor,  not  the  rich  philanthropist,  not  the  sports  hero,  but  the 
leading  local  newspaper  columnist,  regarded  by  thousands  as 
an  intimate  friend,  confidant,  consultant  and  guide.  He’s  in¬ 
formative  and  he’s  entertaining  and  he’s  well  loved.  Usually, 
he’s  about  the  most  improbable,  provocative  and  colorful  charac¬ 
ter  in  town.  Anyway,  that  is  the  report  brought  back  from  a 
visit  to  local  columnists  of  several  cities  by  Ruth  Anne  Binns 
and  her  husband,  Alan  Hall,  who  have  founded  the  By-Line 
Club  (Savoy  Hilton  Hotel)  for  local  columnists  (79  members 
now  with  a  potential  readership  of  45,()00,()(X))  and  who  issue 
the  Nugget  Smuggler,  which  reprints  exchange  items  from  the 
columns  of  members.  Newspapers,  I  believe,  are  missing  their 
biggest  bet  if  they  are  not  publishing  and  promoting  a  first- 
rate  local  column. 


Men  who  control  the  biggest 
ad  schedules 

read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


publithed  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,  D.C 
CHICOPEE  FAUS,  MASS. 

CHICAGO 
aEVELAND 
DALLAS 
SAN  FRANaSCO 


— Veteran  New  York  Post  reporter  Henry  Beckett  recalled  that 
while  he  was  a  younK  reporter  for  the  Cincinnati  Post  in  1916  he 
served  with  the  National  Guard  on  the  Mexican  border  during  the 
Pancho  Villa  chase.  (So  did  Vincent  G.  (Pop)  Byers,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  who  died  this  Summer).  Henry  Beckett 
later  served  in  the  Army  in  France  in  World  War  I  and  volunteered, 
hut  was  not  accepted,  for  service  in  World  War  2.  He  has  walked 
through  seven  European  countries,  earning  his  way  with  his  trusty 
typewriter.  .  .  .  Balph  Stone  Smith,  Toledo  Blade  state  desk  and 
a  commander  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reser%'e,  prepared  the  press  kit 
for  the  50th  anniversary  of  naval  aviation  during  a  recent  tour  of 
duty  in  the  Munitions  Building,  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
(xtmniander  Smith  was  a  Navy  PIO  in  World  War  2  and  the 
Korean  War. 


— J.  D.  McCoy,  production  mgr.,  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independ¬ 
ent  and  Daily  Mail,  was  presented  a  plaque  and  a  gift  for  “having 
done  more  for  Anderson  than  the  entire  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce”  when  he  retired  after  two  one-year  terms  as  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  .  .  .  Hartford  Times  Theater 
Editor  Allen  M.  Widem  quotes  humorist  Harrv  Hershfield: 
“I  was  a  kid  out  of  the  Iowa  cornfields  and  the  Chicago 
American  put  me  to  work  as  a  cartoonist-illustrator  hack  in 
1899.  I’ve  never  been  able  to  forget  the  smell  of  newsprint 
ever  since.  I  don’t  think  that  there  is  a  profession  so  wonder¬ 
fully  challenging,  stimulating,  interesting  to  the  individual  who 
likes  to  put  one  word  after  another.  Journalism  has  been  called 
history  in  a  hurry,  but  since  we  are  all  in  a  hurry  anyway, 
it  just  falls  into  the  pattern  of  our  day-to-day  lives.”  Harry 
Hershfield  has  written  a  weekly  column  for  the  New  York 
Mirror  since  1933.  .  .  .  Embargo  on  a  religious  news  release 
from  the  Apocalyptic  Church  of  America  in  Holy  City,  Calif., 
read:  “For  Immediate  Revelation.” 

Typographical  ISomenclature 

Ere  long  we’ll  have  no  printers  who  can  tell 
Long  Primer  from  Brevier  or  Nonpareil. 

—Tom  Pease 

veteran  Long^view,  Texas,  newsman,  Foster  W.  Fort,  followed 
a  practice  of  carrying  his  portable  typewriter  on  his  rounds  of  city 
hall  and  the  central  fire  station.  He  invariably  placed  his  type¬ 
writer  on  the  back  ramp  of  a  fire  truck  to  write  stories.  When  an 
alarm  sounded,  he  jumped  up  to  see  where  the  call  came  from  and 
the  truck  dashed  out  with  his  typewriter  bouncing  around.  The 
reporter  found  parts  of  the  machine  where  truck  had  made  a  sharp 
turn.  He  plans  to  write  at  the  ofRce  hereafter.  .  .  .  Sports  writer 
Matt  Zabitka,  Delaware  County  Daily  Times,  Chester,  Pa.,  while 
he  was  recovering  from  acute  appendicitis  in  a  hospital,  found  out 
how  appreciative  loyal  readers  really  are.  He  received  more  than 
200  cai^s,  letters  and  telephone  calls,  flowers,  candy,  two  pair  of 
.  pajamas,  two  boxes  of  cigars  and  sundry  remembrances. 
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THIS  IS  WORCESTER  . . . 

ihe  2nd  hrgesf  msrkef  in  M^QsachuQQffQ 


Scholars  tlie  world  over  come  to  Worcester  to  study  in 
the  nation’s  foremost  early  American  source  library  —  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society.  Founded  in  1812,  the  Society 
treasures  750,000  copies  of  early  American  literature,  thousands 
of  them  irreplaceable.  The  library  includes  three  quarters  of 
all  the  books  and  pamphlets  printed  in  the  United  States 
between  1640  and  1821. 

This  kind  of  leadership  is  strongly  reflected  in  Metro¬ 
politan  Worcester  County’s  position,  the  2nd  largest  market 
in  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the  nation’s  Top  “50”  markets  — 
43rd  in  spendable  income,  48th  in  population,  an  important 
BILLION  DOLLAR  county. 

Worcester  stands  for  big  business,  yours  included. 

CircHlatioD:  Daily  155,015  — Sinday  103,332 


The  Moloney, 

Regan  & 

Schmitt 

representative 

knows 

Worcester 


gl|f  Be  ning  <lazette 


SUNDAY  TELEGRAM 


Owners  of  Radio  Stations  WTAG  and  WTAG-FM 


TAKE  AIM  AT  THIS 


859  MILLION  DOLLAR  FOOD  MARKET 

SO  BIG,  its  hard  to  believe  you  could  miss  appraising  it  for  one  of  your 
biggest  opportunities  for  soles  gains.  SO  BIG,  it's  TOO  million  dollars 
larger  than  the  St.  Louis,  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh  markets  combined! 

Fire  your  soles  ammunition  through  the  STAR-LEDGER.  You'll  reach  young 
families  v^ith  more  children  and  bigger  weekly  food  bills.  You'll  reach  more 
of  these  families  through  the  STAR-LEDGER  than  through  any  other  morning 
and  Sunday  newspaper! 

Nputark  S'tar-IGpfigpr 

•  Largest  Sunday  and  Largest  Morning  Circulation  in  New  Jersey! 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Building  for  the  Future 

The  most  stimulating  public  service  program  that  newspa|>ers  have 
develo|)ed  in  recent  years  is  the  “newspaper  in  the  classroom”  project. 
Four  newspaper  organizations  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  devel¬ 
oping  this  program  and  many  newspajjers  large  ami  small  are  par¬ 
ticipating. 

The  American  Newspa|>er  Publishers  Association  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Association  are  cooperating  on  a 
program  of  workshops  to  instruct  teachers  on  the  use  of  newspajjers 
effectively  in  classrooms.  The  National  Newspaper  Promotion  .Asso¬ 
ciation  is  taking  an  active  interest  in  carrying  the  program  from  there 
— pushing  acceptance  of  it  in  lcx:al  schools.  This  week  the  Eastern 
Regional  Workshop  of  NNP.A  in  R(x;hester,  N.  Y.,  devoted  most  of 
an  afterncKjn  to  discussing  ways  and  means  of  implementing  the 
program.  .Also,  this  week,  the  Asscxriated  Press  Managing  Editors  As- 
scK:iation  in  session  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  gave  an  enthusiastic  rece|>- 
tion  to  a  detailed  reix)rt  by  Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  General  Manager, 
on  the  ANP.A-ICMA  phase. 

The  whole  idea  of  the  program  is  not  to  sell  more  newspa|)ers  to 
schools  and  school  children.  In  fact,  many  newspa|)ers  have  launched 
their  programs  locally  by  giving  hundreds  and  thousands  of  copies 
of  their  daily  newspapers  to  the  classrooms  for  student  use. 

As  Mr.  Smith  told  APME:  “The  newspajjer  is  a  primary  source  of 
a  wide  variety  of  information.  Regular  newspaper  reading  helps  de¬ 
velop  better  citizenship  through  greater  knowledge  of  public  affairs 
and  more  intelligent  decisions  by  the  public  in  our  free  scxriety  .  .  . 
(this  program)  not  only  benefits  newspajjers  as  an  im]x>rtant  institu¬ 
tion  in  a  free  s(x:iety  but  it  also  helps  our  teachers  clo  a  l)etter  job 
and  helps  develop  better  citizens  for  tomorrow'.” 

There  are  about  45  million  children  of  schcx>l  age  now  and  the 
numljer  is  rising.  They  represent  the  newspaj>er  readers  of  tomorrow, 
the  voters  of  tomorrow  with  the  resjx>nsibility  of  running  this  country. 
Whether  they  assume  that  resjx>nsibility  projjerly  dejjends  to  a  large 
extent  ujxni  what  they  know  about  their  country.  Newspapers  play 
the  most  important  role  in  that  tnlucational  pr(x:ess. 

We  think  it  necessary  for  newspajjers  to  do  everything  in  their 
jx>wer  to  reach  these  young  minds.  It  is  im|x>rtant  for  the  future  of 
the  country  and  it  is  just  as  important  for  the  future  of  newspajjers. 

.ANPA  reports  great  enthusiasm  from  the  teachers  who  attended 
the  first  workshop  sessions  this  year  and  from  other  educators  who 
conducted  them.  NNP.A  reports  great  enthusiasm  from  the  schools 
where  the  program  has  been  installed.  We  hojx?  publishers  and 
editors  in  every  city  will  embrace  this  program  just  as  enthusiastically. 
If  there  are  any  doubters  among  them,  we  recommend  this  comment 
from  a  teacher  after  she  attendetl  a  workshop: 

“The  workshop  on  use  of  the  newspaj^er  in  the  classroom  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable,  interesting  and  useful  courses  which  has  ever 
l)een  offered  to  me  as  a  classroom  teacher  .  .  .  through  panel  .dis¬ 
cussion  and  questions  from  the  floor,  many  different  viewpoints  and 
aspects  concerning  the  role  of  the  free  press  were  examined  critically 
and  intensively.  As  a  result,  I  now  possess  a  much  deejjer  insight  into 
the  problems  of  the  press  itself,  will  be  less  free  to  criticize  its  policies, 
and  will  be  more  able  to  defend  some  with  concrete,  background 
knowledge  of  determining  factors  in  establishing  policy.  By  making 
all  students  aware  of  newspapers,  we  hojje  to  encourage  a  lifelong 
habit  of  informal  education  which  is  necessary  for  the  survival  of  our 
social  institutions.” 
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O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  for  He 
is  good:  for  His  mercy  endureth  for 
ever.— Psalms  CXXXVI;  1. 
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moon  over  MIAMI  (AND  PALM  BEACH) 

Bruce  Shanks,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News 


Woman^s  Page: 

Sisters  in  Shower  For  Recent  Bride, — 
Moundsville  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Echo. 

• 

“Carousel,”  the  poignant  town  girl, 
opened  to  a  sell  a  carnival  barker  and  a 
small  story  of  the  ill-fated  love  of  out 
house. — Henrico  (Richmond,  Va.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

• 

Two  mink  soles  valued  at  $400  each 
were  shoplifted  from  a  department  store. 
— Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum. 

• 

He  was  bom  at  the  age  of  25  and  be¬ 
came  President  at  the  age  of  49. — Salem 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Express. 

The  Iwuffant  skirt  had  tiers  ending  in 
a  parasol  train.  A  coroner  headpiece  held 
the  fingertip  veil. — Pottsville  (Pa.)  Re¬ 
publican. 
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“I  saw  a  frightening  thing  on  television 
yesterday  afternoon.  ,  .  .” 

With  those  words,  I  started  writing 
against  Cuban  dictator,  Fidel  Castro,  on 
March  7,  1959.  During  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  that  year,  I  went  along  with 
the  man  and  his  crew  of  gangsters;  yet 
I  find  that  rereading  those  early  columns, 
a  serious  element  of  doubt  pervaded  all 
of  them.  When  Castro,  in  a  wild  television 
harangue,  reversed  the  verdict  of  one  of 
his  own  revolutionary  “tribunals”  that  had 
freed  a  group  of  Cuban  fliers,  I  realized 
that  we  had  a  ruthless  dictator  on  our 
hands,  and  I  said  so  without  mincing 
words. 

In  April  of  1959,  the  (Communist  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  Castro  government  had  be¬ 
come  clear  for  those  that  could  under¬ 
stand  the  subversive  tactics  of  the  Reds. 
For  my  pains  in  pointing  out  the  growing 
Communist  influence  in  Cuba.  I  was  called 
a  red-baiter,  and  a  blustering  loudmouth. 
The  mountains  of  insults,  threats  and 
warnings  poured  in  over  the  telephone 
and  in  the  mails.  The  Times  of  Havana 
was  the  only  dissenting  paper  then,  and 
continued  to  be  so,  until  my  hurried  de- 
j  parture  from  Havana  on  October  6th  of 
I  this  year.  (The  Times  has  closed  down 
I  and  its  employees  have  j)etitioned  the 

government  to  intervene.) 

Many  people  have  asked  me  how  it 
'  was  i)ossible  for  me  to  write  without 
subterfuge  against  the  Castro  government 
and  to  hold  out  for  so  long  without  serious 
'  reprisal.  It  was  a  calculated  risk.  My 
I  calculations  rested  on  two  points: —  The 
:  Times  of  Havana  has  always  been  a  small 

paper.  We  came  out  three  times  a  week; 
and  although  our  circulation  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds  as  more  and  more  people 
[  came  to  realize  what  Castro  and  his  crew 
really  were,  we  did  not  top  the  5,000 
!  figure.  Remember,  too,  that  the  Times 
I  had  a  limited  readership.  l)eing  printed 
I  in  English.  We  reached  the  members  of 
I  the  so-called  ABC  (American.  British, 
Canadian)  colony  in  Cuba,  and  the  Cuban 
educated  classes.  The  masses.  Castro’s  con¬ 
cern,  did  not  and  could  not  read  the 
Times.  The  “provisional”  revolutionary 
government  of  Cuba  simply  did  not  care. 

As  press  repression  became  more  violent 
and  ruthless,  I  fell  back  on  a  .second  propo¬ 
sition: —  my  columns  in  the  Times  be¬ 
came  useful  to  Castro  &  CIo.  Visiting  press¬ 
men,  guillible  fellow-travelers  and  just 
plain  tourists  were  proudly  presented  with 
copies  of  the  Times  by  the  government  it¬ 
self  to  prove  that  freedom  of  the  press 
reigned.  Time  and  again  1  was  confronted 
by  newspapermen  down  for  a  short  stint 
and  still  blinded  by  the  razzle-dazzle  of 
(Zastro  histrionics,  with  the  same  words: — 
“How  can  you  say  that  there  is  no  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Cuba?  Just  take  a  look  at 
the  stuff  you’re  pounding  out.”  Although 
some  of  these  gentlemen  had  the  wit  and 
intelligence  to  understand  why  I  was  so 
graciously  allowed  to  continue  to  write 
against  such  a  generous  foe.  others,  car- 
1  ried  away  with  revolutionary  fervor,  gave 
me  the  long,  searching,  and  slightly 
!  amused  look  that  is  reserved  for  the 
phony.  To  the  latter,  it  was  absolutely 
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useless  to  explain,  if  only  because  they 
would  not  listen. 

One  afternoon,  in  February  1960,  a 
mysterious  i)erson  appeared  at  the  offices 
of  the  Times,  and  told  me  to  seek  instant 
asylum  with  any  Latin-American  Embassy. 
My  informant  claimed  that  my  arrest  had 
been  ordered  within  24  hours,  and  quoted 
a  very  high  government  source.  Somehow, 
something  didn’t  ring  true.  I  stayed.  That 
same  evening,  quite  by  accident,  I  ran 
into  Dr.  Castro  at  a  popular  restaurant.  I 
went  to  his  table  and  gave  him  my  card. 
He  glared,  asked  insolently  using  the 
familiar  Spanish  “tu,”  “What  do  you 
want?”  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  want 
anything.  I  was  simply  curious  to  know 
whether  he  had  ordered  my  arrest  within 
24  hours.  Oh,  not  that  I  believed  the  re- 
I)ort.  of  course,  since  we  had  complete 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Cuba.  He  went 
into  a  long  harangue  on  freedom  of  the 
press  and  assured  me  that  no  such  move 
was  contemplated.  I  thanked  Fidel  Castro 
for  his  praiseworthy  stand  and  promptly 
published  the  story  of  his  denial  of  any 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  arrest 
in  the  Times  the  next  day.  Word  then 
reached  me  from  government  sources  that 
he  had  ordered  hands  off. 

The  fall  of  three  large  Cuban  inde- 
j)endent  newspapers  Diario  de  la  Marina, 
Avance  and  Prensa  Libre — boosted  our 
circulation  considerably,  mostly  among 
Cuban  readers.  The  Times  was  not  the 
only  newspaper  in  Havana  that  continued 
to  fight  the  Communist  government.  A 
subtle  change  was  in  the  air,  though.  An 
indefinable,  invisible  pressure  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  form.  Castro’s  magic  with  the 
crowds  still  continued  to  run  the  country 
by  television;  but  there  was  something 
missing  in  the  bouncing  exuberance  of  the 
man. 

You  could  feel  the  pressure  and  ten¬ 
sion  building  up  when  Ernesto  (Che) 
Guevara  took  over.  By  this  time  (early 
summer,  1960),  a  law  that  had  been  on 
the  books  for  several  months  (November, 
1959)  was  dangled  like  a  Damoclean 
sword  for  all  to  see.  Writing  against  the 
regime  in  any  way  that  “would  prejudice” 
the  revolution  would  be  considered  “coun¬ 
terrevolutionary.”  The  penalties  were  the 
usual  confiscation  of  property  and  a  jail 
term. 

I  had  to  shift  the  frontal  attack  and 
work  at  the  flanks  if  I  wanted  to  stay  in 
business.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
determine  just  how  far  I  could  go,  or 
when  the  government  would  decide  that 
my  usefulness  to  it  was  at  an  end.  Two 
government  barometers,  the  newspaper 
Revolucion  and  radio  commentator  Jose 
Pardo  Llada.  a  man  known  for  his  vicious 
invective  and  gutter  language,  stopped  all 
mention  of  the  Times  and  my  column. 
When  someone  attacks  constantly,  you 
know  where  you  stand.  The  silence  was 
uncomfortable. 

As  a  stockholder  of  a  sugar  export  firm, 
and  as  a  blood  relative  of  the  president 
of  that  firm,  I  knew  that  the  blow  would 
come  from  that  sensitive  flank.  The  na- 

{Continued  on  page  76) 
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There  grows  The  Times  again 


To  764,621  daily 
...up  63,448 

To  1,420,333  on  Sundays 
...up  70,456 


To  yet  another  circulation  record. 
Making  October  the  biggest  month 
in  The  New  York  Times  history. 

Weekday  sales  averages  during 
this  past  month  topped  those  for 
October,  1959,  by  63,448  . . .  tho.se 
for  October,  1950,  by  217,836. 

On  Sundays,  too.  The  Times  con¬ 
tinues  its  characteristically  steady 
growth.  Net  paid  Sunday  sales  dur¬ 
ing  October  were  up  70,456  over 
the  same  month,  1959... up  228,467 
over  October,  1950. 

The  meaning  of  all  this? 

Simply:  that  as  The  Times  grows 
in  its  usefulness  to  readers,  so 
grows  its  circulation  —  and,  at  a 


substantially  greater  rate  and  vol¬ 
ume  than  any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

So,  too,  grows  The  Times  useful¬ 
ness  to  advertisers. 

That’s  why  The  Times  continues 
to  lead  all  New  York  newspapers 
in  advertising— and  to  register 
greater  gains  than  all  other  New 
York  newspapers  combined.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  ten  months  this  year, 
advertisers  placed  in  The  Times 
51,450,301  lines,  an  increase  of 
2,438,946  lines  above  the  same 
period  of  1959. 

She  tlork  Sime^ 

First  in  advertising  in  the  world’s 
first  market  for  41  years 


Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Shell  Oil  Plans  to  Pump 
$15  Million  into  Dailies 


300-Paper  List  for  Agency’s 
lency  Schedule  in  1961 


Frequi 


respect  our  geologists,  engineers, 
chemists  and  legal  counsel.” 

The  amount  paid  by  Shell  to 
OB&M  will  be  larger  than  the 
commission  received  by  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  To  arrive 
at  the  fee,  Mr.  Ogilvy  explained 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  was  made 
taking  into  account  direct  sala¬ 
ries  and  overhead  expense.  He 

.  .  said  the  profit  factor  or  25% 

m  the  direction  of  increasing 

an  average  of 
about  21%  for  other  agencies. 


to  be  absolutely  impartial  when 
their  vested  interest  lies  wholly 


Shell  Oil  Company  is  planning  agency  will  suggest  that  a  dis- 
to  explode  an  advertising  bar-  count  arrangement  might  be 
rage  in  newspapers  next  year  beneficial  to  both  the  advertiser 


that  entails  an  investment  of 
$15  million  for  space. 

The  gigantic  program  has 
been  designed  by  Shell’s  newly- 
retained  agency,  Ogilvy,  Benson 


and  newspaper  generally. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
agency’s  plans  call  for  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  Shell’s  use  of  bill¬ 
boards  and  some  other  media 


the  client’s  commissionable  ad 
vertising,  Mr.  Martineau  said. 

Mr.  Ogilvy  emphasized  that 
under  the  fee  system  it  would 
now  be  possible  for  his  agency 
to  give  truly  impartial  advice 
on  the  allocating  of  market  ex¬ 
penditures  between  commission- 
able  advertising  and  other  forms 
of  promotion. 

Mr.  Martineau  said  OB&M 


C^ts  Ad  Department 


and  Mather,  Inc.,  which  takes  while  the  newspaper  program  is  had  been  given  “total  responsi- 


over  the  account  from  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Jock  Elliott,  account  executive 
at  the  agency,  cautioned  E&P 
that  the  go-ahead  signal  for  the 
campaign  had  to  come  from 
about  50  Shell  company  division 
managers  and  other  executives 
meeting  Friday,  Nov.  18,  at  the 
Westchester  Country  Club,  Rye, 
N.  Y.  It  has  been  customary  for 
Shell  to  give  a  final  voice  to  this 
group  on  its  advertising  pro¬ 
grams.  A  Shell  executive  said  it 
was  one  of  three  plans  to  be 
submitted. 


used  as  an  “all-out”  sales  effort. 

The  potential  impact  of  the 
regular  newspaper  advertising 
was  said  to  have  been  a  major 
factor  in  Shell’s  decision  to 
switch  to  Ogilvy,  Benson  and 
Mather. 


On  Fee  Basis 


I75,0(N)-Line  .Schedule 


Some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
proposed  campaign  have  already 
been  reviewed  and  approved  by 
members  of  the  top  Shell  echelon 
who  were  consulted  by  the 
agency  planners. 

E&P  is  able  to  report,  on  good 


Another  facet  of  the  agency 
change  was  disclosed  this  week 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.  when 
David  Ogrilvy,  president  of  the 
agency,  and  Cyril  Martineau, 
Shell’s  ad  director,  said  the 
account  will  be  handled  on  a  fee 
basis  rather  than  on  the  tradi¬ 
tional  15%  commission  basis. 

Three  of  four  agencies  which 
sought  the  Shell  account  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  try  the 
fee  plan,  Mr.  Martineau  said. 
The  fee  is  to  be  figured  by 
estimating  annual  costs  and 


bility  for  advertising  all  our 
products.” 

“We  don’t  intend  to  make  any 
advertising  decisions  for  them 
(OB&M),”  Mr.  Martineau  said. 
“I  don’t  want  to  see  an  alternate 
campaign.  We  make  the  product. 
'They  advertise  it.  We  respect 
their  experience,  just  as  we 


While  paying  more  to  the 
agency.  Shell  is  reducing  its  own 
advertising  department  to  the 
point  where,  according  to  Mr. 
Martineau,  its  annual  budget 
will  be  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  less  than  before. 

In  the  current  year,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  of  oil  com¬ 
panies  has  been  from  light  to 
medium.  Shell  had  the  biggest 
newspaper  budget  in  1956  with 
schedules  that  cost  $4,215,000. 
Gulf,  Standard  Oil  (New 
Jersey)  and  Socony-Mobil  have 
been  top  spenders  in  newspapers, 
(Continued  on  page  71) 


Whitney  Coming  In, 
WTiite  to  Leave  HT 


authority,  that  the  Shell  sched-  adding  25%  for  agency  profit. 


ule  is  planned  all  year  in  a  list 
of  300  newspapers.  In  major 
markets,  all  dailies  will  be  used 
equally,  each  receiving  sched¬ 
ules  that  add  up  to  175,000  lines. 


Mr.  Ogilvy  said  he  had  told 
Mr.  Martineau  he  considered 
the  commission  system  of  agency 
compensation  an  anachronism. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that 


Most  of  the  copy  will  be  full-  “the  client-agency  relationship 


page  and  seven-column  sizes,  in 
black-and-white. 

Dailies  in  smaller  markets 
will  receive  orders  for  linage 
graded  downward  but  on  a  high- 
frequency  basis. 

Those  who  have  seen  samples 
of  copy  describe  it  as  “bold  and 
heavy,”  with  text,  but  dramatic 
enough  to  command  attention 
without  the  extra  pull  of  color. 

Volume  and  frequency  dis¬ 
count  structures  of  newspapers 
have  been  rerviewed  and  where 
there  is  no  provision  for  allow¬ 
ances  on  present  rate  cards,  the 


is  most  satisfactory  when  the 
agency’s  emoluments  are  not 
related  to  the  amount  of  money 
it  can  spend  on  advertising.” 


^Downright  Unethical’ 


Mr.  Martineau  said  Shell  had 
come  to  regard  the  15%  com¬ 
mission  from  media  as  “down¬ 
right  unethical.”  He  described  it 
as  “like  paying  a  doctor  15% 
on  the  cost  of  drugs  he  pre¬ 
scribes  or  the  hospital  bills  he 
makes  you  run  up.” 

“We  think  it  unfair  and  un¬ 
realistic  to  expect  any  agency 


Robert  M.  White  II  will  leave 
the  New  York  Tribune,  where 
he  has  been  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent  since  July,  1959,  soon  after 
John  Hay  Whitney  retires  as 
U.  S.  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  and  makes  management 
of  the  newspaper  his  primary 
interest. 

The  change  is  timed  for  Janu¬ 
ary  or  early  February.  Mr. 
White  will  remain  in  charge  of 
the  newspaper  until  then  and 
for  an  indefinite  period  there¬ 
after  he  will  serve  as  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney’s  consultant. 

Mr.  White  broke  the  news  of 
his  resignation  to  the  staff 
Thursday  afternoon.  He  said  he 
looked  forward  to  returning  to 
the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Daily  Ledger, 
a  family  property  of  which  he  is 
co-publisher. 

“With  Ambassador  Whitney 
at  the  helm,”  Mr.  White  said, 
“great  days  lie  ahead  for  the 
Herald  Tribune.  He  is  both  a 
talented  and  dedicated  leader, 
and  he  is  backed  by  a  talented 
and  dedicated  staff  serving  one 
of  the  greatest  newspaper  tra¬ 


ditions  in  our  country.  The  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  reader  is  one  of  the 
most  loyal,  most  perceptive,  and 
most  influential  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  in  the  world.” 

Mr.  Whitney  said  he  will  be¬ 
come  president  and  publisher. 
He  acquired  a  controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  the  paper  from  the  Reid 
family  18  months  ago  and 
appointed  Mr.  White  to  reorgan¬ 
ize  the  management  and  revital¬ 
ize  the  paper. 

“In  the  past  year  and  a  half,” 
Mr.  Whitney  said,  “Bob  White 
has  successfully  directed  its  re¬ 
building  during  my  absence  and 
has  laid  the  groundwork  for 
continued  development  and 
growth.” 

The  principal  project  ahead 
involves  “important  changes”  in 
the  Sunday  edition. 

Mr.  Whitney  also  noted  that 
the  European  edition  had  been 
revamped  and  is  going  strongly 
forward,  and  the  news  service 
and  syndicate  are  setting  rec¬ 
ords.  He  gave  credit  to  Mr. 
White  for  this. 
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Lubell  Sees 
No  Merit  in 
Voter  Polls 

Pre-election  polls  in  their 
present  form  perform  no  valid 
ser\'ice,  Pollster  Samuel  Lubell 
told  the  Radio-TV  Executives 
Society  in  New  York  Tuesday. 

Poll-takers  should  give  a  more 
meaningful  report  and  examine 
the  “what  and  why”  of  an  elec¬ 
tion  campai^,  he  said. 

Mr.  Lubell,  who  does  opinion 
surveys  for  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  said:  “I  note  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  which  is  what  I  think 
I  am,  that  we  are  doing  no  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  people  before  an  elec¬ 
tion.” 

He  added  that  reporting  on 
the  “what  and  why  it  is  happen¬ 
ing  is  being  neglected  because 
of  competitive  pressure”  and  be¬ 
cause  “predictions  get  big  head¬ 
lines.” 

Mr.  Lubell  said  the  public 
was  becoming  irritated  by  polls. 
A  prime  reason  for  this,  he  said, 
was  that  the  polls  make  a  claim 
they  cannot  deliver — the  promise 
c'  mathematical  and  scientific 
p*ocision. 

“The  practice  of  polling  is 
sound,”  he  said,  “and  a  very 
valuable  and  sensitive  tool.” 
The  polls  can  sample  a  small 
number  to  get  the  picture  of 
what  a  large  number  thinks 
and  do  it  well,  Mr.  Lubell  ex¬ 
plained,  but  in  any  commercial 
poll,  there  is  a  broad  margin 
of  error  so  the  persons  buying 
it  need  a  substantial  difference 
to  make  decisions. 

“The  election  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent,”  he  continued.  A  5% 
spread  here  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  landslide  and  a  close 
election. 

He  pointed  out  that  there 
were  many  conflicting  currents 
in  an  election  which  cannot  be 
brought  under  control.  “The 
pollsters  fall  into  a  trap.  They 
have  to  claim  they  can  deliver 
this  decision  to  the  last  percent. 
And  they  know  they  can’t.  So 
they  go  through  h^ging  con¬ 
tortions  because  they  want  to 
produce  a  set  of  figures  for 
which  they  can  say  the  day 
after  the  election  ‘We  were 
right.’  ” 

Mr.  Lubell  said  the  electronic 
computers  used  by  the  networks 
election  night  ran  into  the  same 
problem  of  trying  to  be  mathe¬ 
matically  precise  when  “they 
can’t  deliver.”  They  use  past 
voting  patterns,  he  pointed  out, 
but  human  beings  decide  what 
information  goes  into  them.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  Mr.  Lubell  said, 
they  can’t  avoid  erratic  and 
weird  odds. 


Press  Club  Buys 
11-Story  Building 


The  Over.seas  Press  Club  this 
week  purchased  for  $600,000  the 
ll-storj'  National  Republican 
Club  building  at  54  West  40th 
Street,  New  York.  It  will  l)egin 
moving  from  its  present  location 
at  33  and  35  East  39th  St.,  in 
.4pril.  The  latter  buildings  were 
sold  for  $675,000  to  a  firm  that 
jilans  to  erect  an  office  .sky¬ 
scraper. 


Kenovutiun  Planned 


John  Luter,  club  president, 
and  Richard  deRochmont,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Correspondents 
Fund,  the  club’s  charitable 
organization,  participated  in  the 
transactions.  OPC  will  pay  off 
an  outstanding  mortgage  of  $70,- 
000.  During  the  past  year  the 
club  has  raised  about  $275,000 
toward  a  new  home.  This  drive 
was  discontinued  during  the 
past  summer,  but  Mr.  Luter  said 
it  will  be  renewed  to  provide 
funds  for  renovating  the  GOP 
clubhouse. 

In  addition  to  large  public 
rooms  it  has  54  hotel  rooms, 
some  of  which  will  be  changed 
into  offices.  Mr.  Luter  said  OPC 
planned  the  new  quarters  as  a 
world  press  center.  The  club  has 
nearly  2700  members. 


Mrs.  Vi  Murphy  Wins 
Supreme  Court  Stay 

Denvhs 

Mrs.  Vi  Murphy,  35,  Colorado 
Springs  reporter,  this  week  was 
granted  an  indefinite  stay  of  a 
30-day  jail  sentence  for  contempt 
of  court. 

Her  attorneys  said  an  order 
issued  by  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Charles  E.  Whittaker 
will  remain  in  effect  until  the 
court  can  act  on  Mrs.  Murphy’s 
appeal. 

Mrs.  Murphy  was  sentenced 
Oct.  26  by  the  ^lorado  Supreme 
Court  for  contempt  when  she 
failed  to  disclose  the  source  for 
a  storj’  she  wrote  in  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  Gazette- Telegraph 
about  a  petition  filed  with  the 
court. 


‘Textbook’ 
Promotion 
Idea  Pushed 


‘Cold  Type’  Talk 


San  Francisco 
A  group  of  70  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives,  mechanical 
superintendents  and  publishers 
attended  a  meeting  on  the  new 
“cold  type”  printing  process, 
.sponsore<l  by  the  California  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
here  Nov.  11.  The  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  featured  speakers  who 
were  employed  by  the  Richmond 
Independent  and  the  San  Rafael 
Independent- Journal,  which  have 
100%  “cold  type”  protluction. 


Plane  Victim  Story 
Due  to  Persistence 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  story  of  a  plane  crash 
victim’s  painful  convalescence 
against  incredible  odds,  written 
by  Eileen  Gardner  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard-Times,  was  a  long  time  “in 
the  works.” 

The  ordeal  of  Lita  Levine,  who 
survived  the  1958  Northeast  Air¬ 
lines  crash  on  Nantucket,  was 
given  nationwide  attention  this 
week  through  a  condensed  AP 
version  of  a  three-part  series 
Miss  Gardner  wrote. 

Sixteen  months  ago,  it  was 
just  a  routine  assignment — to 
try  for  an  “anniversary”  story 
based  on  Miss  Levine’s  slow  re¬ 
covery  from  her  injuries.  Miss 
Gardner  began  by  calling  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  General  Hospital  in 
Boston,  asking  for  permission 
to  speak  to  Miss  Levine. 

It  was  not  granted — because 
of  her  condition.  But  Miss  Gard¬ 
ner,  aided  by  a  monthly  re¬ 
minder  from  city  Editor  Nor¬ 
man  M.  Bryden’s  futures  file, 
persisted  in  calling  regularly  for 
nearly  a  year.  About  three 
months  ago.  Miss  Gardner  was 
told  Miss  Levine  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  hospital. 


The  reporter  contacted  the 
patient’s  mother  and  then  her 
attorney,  Lee  S.  Kreindler  in 
New  York. 

Miss  Gardner  called  the  law¬ 
yer  every  two  weeks  for  about 
three  months.  He  was  polite,  but 
discouraging,  in  view  of  pending 
court  suits.  Finally,  he  told  Miss 
Gardner  of  a  pending  $375,000 
settlement  and  asked  her  not  to 
use  it  until  the  papers  were 
signed. 

Vigilance  and  persistence  paid 
off  when  the  attorney  invited 
Miss  Gardner  to  New  York  to 
get  the  settlement  news  on  an 
exclusive  basis. 

Apparently  satisfied  with  the 
handling  of  the  story,  the  family 
and  the  attorney  agreed  to  be 
interviewed  and  later  photo¬ 
graphed  in  Boston. 

The  family  requested  that  it 
approve  before  publication  any 
photos  taken  of  Miss  Levine 
and  that  it  be  appraised  of  the 
general  tenor  of  the  stories.  This 
was  agrreed  upon  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Miss  Gardner  wrote  the  stories 
on  the  first  three  days  of  her 
vacation. 


Rociiesti'.r,  N.  Y. 

An  industry-financed  effort  to 
promote  the  daily  news)iaj)er  as 
a  “living  textbook”  was  en¬ 
dorsed  this  week  by  the  eastern 
regional  workshop  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  here.  Aliout  50 
news])aper  promotion  iieople 
from  15  states  participated  in 
two-day  sessions. 

The  textbook  project  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Larry  Bauman,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  after 
G.  Richard  Dew  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  gave  a  rejwrt  on 
the  use  of  newspai>ers  in  class¬ 
rooms  and  Otta  A.  Silha,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Mmneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  described 
teachers’  enthusiasm  for  news¬ 
papers  in  class  work. 

Ira  C.  Sapozink,  Rochester 
Times-Union,  was  advanced  to 
president  of  the  region,  succeed¬ 
ing  Robert  H.  Collins,  Portland 
( Me. )  Press-He raid.  Robert 
Ahern,  Boston  Globe,  was  elected 
vicepresident;  Robert  H.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob¬ 
server,  was  renamed  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Hazen  H.  Morse  Jr.  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Publications  re¬ 
ported  contacting  seven  adver¬ 
tising  firms  about  the  impact  of 
the  Democratic  administration 
on  business  conditions.  His  con¬ 
clusion:  “the  election  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  didn’t  seem  to 
bother  advertising  to  any  great 
extent,”  but — 

“The  Packards,  the  Galbraiths 
and  the  Schlesingers  are  getting 
through  to  college  students.  And 
somebody  has  to  set  the  record 
straight.” 

In  a  discussion  of  rates,  Rob¬ 
ert  U.  Brown,  editor  Editor  & 
Publisher,  said:  “more  and 
more  of  the  advertising  business 
which  a  newspaper  used  to  get 
at  high  premium  national  rates 
is  now  coming  in  at  low-cost 
retail  rates  through  cooperative 
advertising.  It  behooves  every¬ 
one  to  examine  their  local  rates 
carefully  and  raise  them,  where 
necessary,  so  that  this  squeese 
does  not  eventually  murder 
them.” 


Fred  A.  Brolim 


I< 

s 


Chicago 

Fred  A.  Brohm,  58,  Chicago 
Tribune  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent,  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  here,  Nov.  9.  He  joined  the 
Tribune  in  1927. 
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Identity  for  Creative  South 
Set  As  Aim  of  SNPA  Papers 


Ahlgren  Sees  Standards  Raised 
To  Meet  Urbanized  Interests 


Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Newspapers  were  given  the 
assigniiunt  here  this  week  to 
delineate  a  new  identity  for  the 
Creative  South. 

The  57th  annual  convention  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  being  devoted 
to  a  discussion  by  experts  of  the 
South’s  rightful  place  in  the 
nation’s  economy,  one  of  the 
region’s  most  noted  editors  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  theme  with  a 
call  for  raising  standards  by 
employing  reporters  who  are 
specially  equipped  to  interpret 
the  South’s  problems. 

The  speaker,  Frank  R.  Ahl¬ 
gren,  wlitor  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  said  there 
was  already  evidence  of  im¬ 
proved  quality  in  the  Southern 
press. 

Reader  Is  Urbanized 

“We  know  that  our  reader 
today  is  more  urbanized,  is 
better  educated,  is  more  demand¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Ahlgren  said.  “So 
we’re  giving  him  a  daily  news¬ 


paper  more  suitable  to  his 
needs.” 

Declaring  the  Southerner  has 
“Americanized”  himself,  Mr. 
Ahlgren  commented:  “The  bu¬ 
colic  galoot  has  been  galvanized 
into  a  new  Southerner  who  is 
aware  of  the  problems  which 
affect  the  nation  and  the  world. 
Where  he  once  reached  his  in¬ 
tellectual  height  in  electing  a 
provincial  senator,  he  is  now 
concerned  with  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  in  China,  Berlin  and  Africa. 
He  wants  the  facts  about 
Khrushchev.  He  wants  to  know 
how  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  is  being  formed.” 

This  reader,  Mr.  Ahlgren  went 
on,  wants  a  newspaper  that  will 
spread  the  jumbled  pattern  of 
world  events  before  him  every 
day — and  then  help  put  the  jig¬ 
saw  puzzle  together. 

“The  task,”  he  said,  “is  to 
accustom  the  rural  South  to  the 
transcendence  of  the  urban 
South.  We  must  lead  the  way  in 
creating  a  climate  for  political 
change.  Archaic  state  and  county 


governments  require  major 
overhauling  in  many  areas.  Ur¬ 
ban  needs  and  urban  power  are 
too  frequently  out  of  balance.” 

Racial  Affairs 

Mr.  Ahlgren  came  to  the 
matter  of  reporting  racial  affairs 
with  an  assertion  that  the 
Northern  press  “unfortunately 
suffers  a  greater  incidence  of 
freak  newspapers  than  the 
South.”  But  even  the  well- 
meaning  ones,  he  said,  often  are 
blinded  by  misconceptions  about 
the  South  and  mislead  their 
readers. 

“It  may  be,”  Mr.  Ahlgren 
said,  “that  one  of  the  big  tasks 
facing  Southern  editors  is  that 
of  inducing  their  brethem  in 
other  sections  to  behold  the 
truth  and  demonstrate  the  same 
tolerance  and  understanding 
they  demand  of  the  South.” 

He  alluded  to  a  recent  study 
of  racial  news  by  the  Southern 
Regional  Council  which  con¬ 
cluded  that  “Southern  news¬ 
papers  generally  are  doing  a 
conscientious,  thorough,  and 
predominantly  fair  job  of  re¬ 
porting  racial  news.  They  are 
conforming  more  closely  to  the 
accepted  standards  of  good  jour¬ 
nalism  than  the  atmosphere  of 


NEW  PRESIDENT  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
is  Robert  C.  Millar,  president, 
publisher  of  the  Jacksonville  Ror- 
ida  Times-Union. 

the  times  or  the  charges  of  their 
critics  would  indicate.” 

Short  on  Interpretation 

The  Council’s  study,  Mr.  Alh- 
gren  said,  covered  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  Charleston  Mews 
and  Courier,  Lotiisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer.  Its  principal  criticism 
was  that  the  newspapers  fall 
short  in  interpreting  the  points 
of  view  of  the  people  involved 
in  racial  events. 

Mr.  Ahlgren  concluded  with 
these  remarks: 

(Continued  on  jmge  68) 


Softening  of  Price  For  Newsprint  Seen 


Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Competition  by  southern  mills 
and  also  from  Finland  may  be 
responsible  for  a  “softening”  of 
newsprint  prices,  the  Newsprint 
Committee  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  reiwrted  this  week  at  the 
annual  convention  here. 

The  present  over-supply  and 
excess-capacity  available  to 
United  States  customers  will  ex¬ 
tend  through  1962  and  possibly 
1963,  said  the  report  filed  by 
T.  A.  Corcoran  of  Louisville  as 
committee  chairman. 

Finnish  producers  not  only 
have  recognized  the  need  to  in¬ 
crease  capacity  by  1963,  by 
adding  335,000  tons  annually 
by  the  end  of  1962,  but  they  are 
offering  new  tonnage  at  $3  to 
$6  a  ton  under  the  standard 
contract  price,  publishers  were 
advised. 

“The  present  ample  supply,” 
the  committee  stated,  “certainly 
eliminates  any  possibility  of  a 
price  increase.  In  fact  there 


have  been  some  indications  of  a 
weakening  of  newsprint  prices.” 

The  present  base  price  of  $134 
a  ton  (delivered  at  New  York) 
has  prevailed  for  more  than 
three  years.  West  Coast  mills 
have  reduced  prices  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  Inter-Mountain 
states  to  absorb  transportation 
premiums  and  a  mill  that  will 
manufacture  newsprint  from  de- 
inked  newspapers  is  offering  its 
output  at  $10  a  ton  below  the 
regular  price. 

$20  a  Ton  Less 

The  Newsprint  Mills  Com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Jack  Tarver  of 
Atlanta  forecast  a  gpreater  pro¬ 
duction  of  newsprint  in  the 
South  as  investors  and  producers 
face  up  to  the  “hard  economic 
fact  that  Southern  mills  can 
deliver  newsprint  to  papers  in 
SNPA  territory  as  much  as  $20 
a  ton  less  than  their  Canadian 
counterparts.” 

The  committees  called  for 


action  on  a  plan  to  purchase  or 
protect  by  option  one  or  more 
suitable  sites  for  new  mills. 

“Another  stablizing  factor  on 
prices”  was  seen  in  the  recent 
earnings  reports  of  major  Can¬ 
adian  and  U.  S.  mills,  all  of 
them  showing  improvement  over 
the  previous  year.  The  average 
for  10  companies  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  10%  in  earn¬ 
ings. 

.4d  Rate  Program 

The  Advertising  Committee, 
of  which  W.  Frank  Aycock  Jr. 
of  Memphis  is  chairman,  re¬ 
ported  that  some  steps  had  been 
taken  to  get  southern  papers  to 
undertake  an  intensive  promo¬ 
tional  effort  to  obtain  national 
advertising.  The  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  has  distributed  a  spe¬ 
cial  series  of  “hard  sell”  ads  to 
run  in  member  papers. 

Also  before  the  publishers,  the 
committee  said,  is  a  program  for 
standardization  of  page  sizes 
and  for  uniformity  in  rates  with 


discounts  for  large  space  and 
frequency. 

The  committee,  Mr.  Aycock 
said,  was  inspired  by  President 
Hugh  Patterson’s  charge  to  find 
ways  and  suggest  means  for 
national  advertisers  to  discover 
an  easier,  more  profitable  and 
more  frequent  use  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Officers  Elected 

Robert  C.  Millar,  Jacksonville 
Florida  Times-Union,  was 
elected  president  of  SNPA  as 
Hugh  Patterson,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette,  moved  to 
chairman  of  the  board.  Ben 
Hale  Golden,  Chattanooga 
Times,  was  re-elected  treasurer, 
and  Tom  Tanner,  Chattanooga, 
secretary-manager. 

Newly  elected  directors  are: 
Alabama — Ralph  W.  Callahan; 
Florida  —  John  M.  Tapers; 
Georgia — ^Bert  Struby;  Okla¬ 
homa — Rex  Justus;  Texas,  Al¬ 
bert  N.  Jackson;  Virginia  — 
Robert  B.  Smith. 
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Critics  of  Press 
Answered  by  Block 


Critics  of  the  press  were 
themselves  criticized  for  writing 
as  fact  mere  comer  conversa¬ 
tion  in  many  instances  by  Paul 
Block  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  (Ohio)  Blcule. 

Mr.  Block  discussed  “The 
Ugly  American  Newspaper”  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Fac¬ 
ulties  Alumni  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Nov.  16  in  New  York 
City.  He  specifically  answered 
charges  matle  against  the  press 
in  an  article  in  the  Columbia 
University  Forum  by  Arnold 
Bichman,  in  an  article  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  by 
Harry  A.  Ashmore  and  in  Carl 
Lindstrom’s  book,  “The  Fading 
American  Newspaper.” 

“The  completely  untrue  im¬ 
plication  is  made  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  getting  worse,”  as¬ 
serted  Mr.  Block.  “Our  earliest 
newspapers  had  almost  no  local 
reporting  and  they  merely  copied 
essays.  They  were  not  estab¬ 
lished  to  preserve  liberty  but  to 
furnish  merchants  with  news  of 
ship  arrivals  and  later  there 
was  the  era  of  the  party  press, 
which  had  a  bigoted,  narrow 
party  spirit. 

“There  was  a  general  con¬ 
tempt  for  editors,”  he  recalled. 
“They  engaged  in  the  lowest 
lampooning.  They  assaulted  each 
other  in  the  streets.  Their  pa¬ 
pers  carried  little  fresh  news 
but  were  dingy,  poorly  printed, 
dripping  with  vitriol.  News¬ 
men  were  over-worked  and  un¬ 
der-paid.  Advertisers  controlled 
policy.  Stories  were  left  out  if 
they  offended  advertisers  or 
groups  of  readers. 

“Yet  today  we  have  critics 
who  praise  the  quantity  of  pa¬ 
pers  —  Mr.  Ashmore  recalls 
that  Hartford  had  13  papers 
when  it  had  only  13,000  popula¬ 
tion  —  without  thought  of  quali¬ 
ty.  Those  past  biased  and  big¬ 
oted  days  are  described  as  the 
golden  age,  the  good  old  days. 

“In  the  newspaper  business, 
we  are  stuck  with  this  parent¬ 
age.  I  am  not  proud  of  it. 

“Only  in  this  century  did 
newspapers  begin  to  build  their 
own  plants.  They  formerly 
moved  into  old  warehouses.  The 
party  press  went  out  with 
World  War  I,  before  which  a 
man  would  buy  a  newspaper  in 
order  to  acquire  a  Senate  seat. 
As  people  want  more  foreign 
news,  they  get  it  and  more 
sophisticated  cable  editors  are 
employed.” 

Mr.  Block  cited  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  New  York 
Times  as  examples  of  dissemi¬ 


nation  of  foreign  news  but  said 
other  newspapers  cannot  e(iual 
their  record  in  that  respect  be¬ 
cause  the  former  is  .subsidized 
by  a  church  and  the  latter  is  a 
national  paper  without  national 
circulation.  Mr.  Block  surmised 
that  the  Times  could  not  suc¬ 
cessfully  be  published  in  any 
city  other  than  New  York,  re¬ 
marking  that  Adolph  Ochs  pub¬ 
lished  a  paper  in  Philadelphia 
from  1903  to  1913,  when  he  sold 
it. 

“There  is  so  much  news  we 
can  publish  only  a  fraction  of 
it,”  he  pointed  out.  “News  is 
what  the  community  believes  it 
to  be.  I  am  an  authority  on  it 
only  in  Toledo,  where  there  is 
a  different  idea  of  news  from 
any  other  city.  Readers  have  a 
newspaper  habit  for  say  three 
generations  and  you  must  be 
careful  of  change.  Each  city 
has  a  different  approach  to 
news.  Each  newspaper  faces  the 
problem  of  communities  grown 
too  big  with  suburbanization, 
causing  you  to  cover  17  city 
halls  and  police  stations  instead 
of  one.” 

Groups  Praised 

The  Toledo  publisher  praised 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors,  the 
American  Press  Institute  and 
other  groups  for  raising  the 
level  of  newspaper  service  and 
ethics  during  the  last  20  years. 
He  pointed  out  that  circulation 
has  increased  to  the  point  where 
33%  of  the  population  reads 
newspapers,  much  higher  read¬ 
ership  than  in  past  eras. 

“We  can’t  increase  our  space 
and  there  are  many  special 
pleaders  for  that  space.  We  have 
to  divide  the  space  the  best  we 
can.  Newspapermen  are  doing 
just  as  good  a  job  as  lawyers 
or  physicians.  We  have  heroes 
and  villains,  just  like  other  busi¬ 
nesses.  Critics  of  the  press  have 
no  monopoly  on  virtue.” 

In  a  question  -  and  -  answer 
period,  Mr.  Block  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  group  publication  of 
newspapers  is  on  the  increase 
for  economic  reasons  and  that 
such  ownership  offers  less  pub¬ 
lic  leadership  but  more  profes¬ 
sionalism. 

“You  lose  something  and  gain 
something  in  chain  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  observed. 

When  asked  if  the  newspa¬ 
per  should  mold  public  opinion, 
he  said  it  should  be  ahead  of 
its  readers  but  “not  outside  the 
ball  park.”  It  is  not  a  prime 
education  medium,  he  added. 


William  D.  Rinehart 

ANPA  Service 
Director  Named 

Appointment  of  William  D. 
Rinehart  as  director  of  the 
Mechanical  and  Service  Divi¬ 
sion  of  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  was  announced  Nov.  16  by 
Charles  H.  Tingley,  managing 
director. 

For  the  past  seven  years  Mr. 
Rinehart  has  been  with  Hearst 
Newspapers,  as  general  plant 
engineer  and  assistant  to  the 
general  production  director. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Hearst 
organization  Mr.  Rinehart  was 
with  the  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation,  for  two 
years  as  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  engineer  and  one  year  as 
its  chief  electrical  engineer.  He 
worke<l  on  the  development  of 
new  press  and  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  at  all  stages  and  visit^ 
newspapers  in  order  to  start 
new  installations  and  as  trouble 
shooter. 

Mr.  Rinehart  is  a  combat  in¬ 
fantry  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  and  an  honor  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  with  a  B.  S. 
in  mechanical  engineering 
(1949).  He  liv'es  in  Dunellen, 
N.  J.,  with  his  wife  and  three 
children. 

At  ANPA  he  succeeds  Richard 
E.  Lewis,  who  resigned  to  take 
an  executive  position  with  R. 
Hoe  &  Co. 

• 

Ad  Manager  Named 

Boise,  Ida. 

M.  E.  York  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Boise 
Statesman  to  succeed  Taylor  C. 
Robertson,  who  recently  retired. 
Mr.  York  was  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Rapid  City  (S.  D.) 
Journal  for  an  11-year  period 
which  ended  in  1957.  Since  that 
post  he  has  been  in  Mexico. 


Circulation 
Rivalry  Hot 
In  Detroit 


Detroit 

A  long-range  siege  for  circu¬ 
lation  was  under  way  this  week 
as  the  Detroit  News-Times  and 
Detroit  Free  Press  went  after 
the  380,00()-plus  circulation  of 
the  Hearst-owned  Times  which 
ceased  Nov.  7  with  sale  of  its 
assets  to  the  News. 

About  260,000  home-delivered 
circulation  was  the  main  at¬ 
traction  in  Detroit. 

The  News  management  got 
the  presses  in  the  Times  build¬ 
ing  working  for  the  Sunday, 
Nov.  13,  press  run  and  rolled  out 
a  record  1,200,000  issues  of  the 
Sunday  News  —  the  largest  run 
in  the  history  of  all  Detroit  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  News-Times  had  first  put 
the  Times  presses  to  use  Nov.  11 
in  its  efforts  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  provided  by  the  Free 
Press,  w’hich  has  moved  its  first 
edition  up  several  hours. 

“We  have  been  doing  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  overcome  the 
physical  problems  caused  by  our 
greatly  increased  press  run,” 
said  C.  Arthur  Weis,  general 
manager  of  the  News. 

News  officials  said  operation 
of  the  Times  presses  means  the 
integration  of  former  Times  em¬ 
ployees  into  the  service  of  the 
new  combined  paper. 

Mr.  Weis  said  the  News  had 
jumped  its  daily  run  from  525,- 
000  to  900,000  and  the  Sunday 
from  the  previous  figure  of  740,- 
000. 

The  Times  printed  page  had 
been  slightly  smaller  than  that 
of  the  News.  This  meant  that 
Times  newsprint  could  not  be 
immediately  used  in  the  com¬ 
bined  paper. 

Typesetting  and  mat-making 
were  being  handled  at  the  News 
plant. 

Supervising  the  double  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  plants  were  Frank 
N.  Mosher,  business  manager 
of  the  News;  W.  C.  Heppner, 
plant  superintendent,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Nelson,  production  man¬ 
ager. 

Detroit  Police  investigated 
charges  and  countercharges  in¬ 
volving  rough  tactics  between 
rival  carriers  and  circulators.  A 
report  said  the  incidents  so  far 
had  been  of  minor  nature.  The 
Police  Commissioner  called  upon 
the  papers  to  urge  their  circula¬ 
tion  people  to  avoid  violence. 

Both  papers  continued  to  build 
up  their  staffs  from  the  former 
Times  workers,  with  circulaticm 
people  holding  the  special  in¬ 
terest  at  the  present  time. 
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Kennedy’s  Press  Aide  Lauds  Fair  Treatment 


Pierre  Salinger 


By  Pat  Munroe 

The  incoming  White  House 
Press  Secretary,  Pierre  Salin¬ 
ger,  happily  sums  up  his  feel¬ 
ings  on  the  treatment  of  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  by  news 
media: 

“He  had  the  best  coverage  of 
any  Democratic  Presidential 
cartdidate  in  recent  years.  I’ve 
had  something  to  do  with  Demo¬ 
cratic  aspirants  before  and  have 
some  basis  for  comparison. 

“There  were  the  usual  inci¬ 
dents  of  distortion  but  by  and 
large  a  real  effort  was  made  by 
the  press  to  give  us  fair  treat¬ 
ment. 

“This  was  largely  due  to  the 
good  relations  with  newsmen 
Senator  Kennedy  had  built  up 
over  his  years  in  Washington. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
cessible  public  figures  there  and 
has  dealt  with  reporters  in  a 
frank  manner.” 

Shortly  before  Pierre  took  off 
for  a  brief  rest  in  Jamaica  we 
asked  him: 

Moved  Mighty  Fast 

“If  you  had  to  run  another 
Presidential  election  campaign 
what  would  you  do  differently  ?” 

His  response: 

“Things  moved  mighty  fast 
and  we’ve  had  no  time  to  make 
a  study  of  how  we  did  but  when 
election  day  arrived  we  felt  we 
had  done  just  about  everything 
we  could  and  would  not  have 
done  it  any  differently.” 

Herbert  Klein,  who  handled 
;  Vice  President  Nixon’s  press, 

’  came  back  with  his  boss  to 
I  Washington  for  a  couple  of  hur¬ 
ried  days  of  “clean  up”  duties, 
then  took  off  for  an  undisclosed 
'  resting  spot.  Despite  rumors  he 
would  take  one  of  several  high- 
ly-paid  offers  in  the  field  of  pub¬ 


lic  relations,  it’s  understood  that 
he’ll  resume  his  duties  as  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  Union. 

As  for  the  evolving  picture  at 
the  White  House,  Mr.  Salinger 
made  it  very  clear  that  his  new 
Associate  Press  Secretary,  An¬ 
drew  T.  Hatcher,  will  be  his  top 
aide  in  duties  as  well  as  title. 
It’s  also  understood  that  Mr. 
Hatcher  will  get  a  substantial 
salary  boost  (to  $17,000)  over 
the  $13,700  now  paid  Jim  Hag- 
erty’s  assistant,  Mrs.  Anne 
Wheaton. 

The  future  role  in  the  press 
setup  at  the  White  House  of 
the  little-known  Wayne  Hawks 
is  unclear.  Mr.  Hawks,  a  career 
civil  servant  who  has  serv’ed  on 
the  White  House  staff  since 
1941,  holds  the  precise  title  of 
“Chief  of  Recoils.”  President 
Eisenhower  has  insisted  that 
Mr.  Hawks  also  function  as  Jim 
Hagerty’s  chief  assistant,  thus 
displacing  in  fact  Mrs.  Wheaton, 
who  is  a  former  head  of  press 
relations  for  the  women’s  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

It’s  generally  felt  that  Mr. 


Hawks  will  retain  his  present 
official  job.  Members  of  the 
press  also  hope  that — liecause 
of  his  long  experience  in  the 
handling  of  press  relations  at 
the  White  House  and  the  great 
respect  in  which  he  is  held  by 
newsmen  —  he  will  serve  Mr. 
Salinger  at  least  in  a  “consulta¬ 
tive”  relationship. 

Mrs.  Johnson’s  Aide 

While  spreading  praise 
around  on  all  sides  for  the  work 
done  in  the  campaign  by  various 
press  aides,  Mr.  Salinger  has  a 
special  word  for  the  unique  per¬ 
formance  of  Liz  Carpenter,  who 
functioned  as  news  aide  to  Mrs. 
Lady  Bird  Johnson.  He  says: 

“I  think  Liz  did  a  really  jam- 
up  job.  That  (type  of  operation) 
proved  to  be  extremely  valuable 
and  I’m  sure  it  will  be  applied 
in  future  campaigns.” 

Liz,  who  now  has  returned  to 
the  news  bureau  she  operates 
here  for  several  dailies  with  her 
husband,  Les,  was  the  first  thor¬ 
oughly-trained  newswoman  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
people  at  the  top  of  a  Presiden¬ 


Andrew  T.  Hatcher 


tial  ticket.  Whereas  Mrs.  Nixon 
and  Mrs.  Lodge  traveled  with 
their  husbands  (and  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  under  doctor’s  orders 
to  do  no  extensive  campaign¬ 
ing),  Lady  Bird  sailed  out  inde¬ 
pendently  of  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Mrs.  Johnson  spent  about  one- 
third  of  her  time  on  her  own 
and  another  third  in  company 
with  the  various  sisters  and  fe¬ 
male  in-laws  of  President-elect 
Kennedy.  Appraises  Liz: 

“The  average  editor  doesn’t 
know  how  to  handle  a  candi¬ 
date’s  wife.  So  he  sends  two  re¬ 
porters  to  cover  her.  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  would  hold  press  confer¬ 
ences  and  answer  political  ques¬ 
tions.  This  way  she  ended  up  not 
only  in  the  women’s  section  but 
on  page  one.” 

Andy  Hatcher,  yoimg  Cali¬ 
fornia  newsman  and  politician 
who  has  been  named  Associate 
White  House  Press  Secretary,  is 
a  quiet,  efficient,  nattily-dressed 
man  who  became  quite  popular 
with  the  press  during  this  year’s 
campaign. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 


Liz  Carpenter 


AFTER  APPOINTMENT  by  President-elect  Kennedy  as  White  House 
Press  Secretary,  Pierre  Salinger  Is  seen  talking  with  newsmen  In  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  Towers  hotel.  In  foreground  is  AP's  Marvin  Arrowsmith. 
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APME  REPORT 


Incentive  Question 
Raised  by  Pay  Data 


Williamsburg,  Va. 
Newspaper  reporters  and  edi- 


nual  meeting  here  this  week. 
Pointing  out  that  the  data 


torial  writers  earn  as  high  as  gathered  was  not  truly  repre- 
$12,000  a  year  in  individual  sentative  of  the  small-city  news- 


cases,  but  the  low  level  of  aver-  paper  picture  because  there  was 
age  pay  for  newsmen  raises  a  more  information  from  large 


question  whether  there  is  econ-  papers,  the  university  team  ad- 
omic  incentive  for  a  career  in  vised  that  a  serious  research 


this  field. 


study  be  made  in  training,  atti- 


The  conclusion  was  reached  tudes,  aspirations  and  commit- 
by  Prof.  David  E.  Hotter,  chair-  ments  among  news  staffs  of  all 


CONTINUING  STUDIES  of  APME  concern  this  trio  for  1961:  Left  to 
right — Sam  Ragan,  Raleigh  News  &  Observer;  George  Beebe,  Miami 
Herald;  and  Mason  Walsh,  Dallas  Times  Herald. 


man  of  the  editorial  department  dailies.  An  unknown  factor  in 
at  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  the  survey  conducted  by  Tom 


Northwestern  University,  Rob-  Collins,  managing  editor  of  the 
ert  L.  Stuhr,  a  candidate  for  Chicago  Daily  News,  was  said 


Ph.  D.  in  Journalism,  in  an  to  be  social  economic  status, 
analysis  of  a  salary  survey  made  opening  up  a  question  whether 


by  the  personnel  committee  of  salaries  are  sufficient  to  attract 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  and  hold  desirable  personnel. 


Editors  Association. 


It  was  also  suggested  that 


Top  editors  were  found,  from  there  is  such  a  lack  of  inter¬ 
data  supplied  by  153  news-  mediate  jobs — in  the  reporter. 


Editors  Praise  AP 
On  Election  Report 


,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  Williamsburg,  Va.  events  of  1960.  Right  throueh 

papers  to  rank  below  doctors,  copyreader  and  sub-editor  areas  Eji^ors  here  this  week  agreed  the  primaries,  the  conventions, 
dentists  and  lai^ers  in  the  of  work— that  a  beginner  has  ^^at  newspapers  lost  none  of  the  campaigns  and  the  vote 


scale  of  national  averages  of  difficulty  in  charting  a  career,  ^^eir  prestige  in  political  news 

til6  editors^  r»u\T  Tr»llrswinn*  toKIckC  cVir»\ir  fVso  .  ^ 


The  following  tables  show  the 


included  compensation  for  out-  income  data  obtained  by  the 
side  work,  the  members  of  survey ;  an  analysis  of  the  tables 


reporting  in  this  year’s  Presi¬ 
dential  election  campaign. 


gathering. 

Several  editors,  he  said, 
pointed  to  minor  faults  but  they 


APME  were  told  at  their  an-  appears  on  page  17. 


Not  only  did  newspapers  were  not  always  in  agreement, 
profit  from  the  Kennedy- Nixon  They  questioned  whether  AP 


SELECTED  PROFESSIONS  AND  TRADES  — 
NATIONAL  AVERAGE  OF  INCOME 


debates  on  television,  it  was  said  was  too  slow  or  too  fast  in  an- 
during  a  panel  discussion  at  the  nouncing  the  winner  of  the 


Physicians,  all  ages  .  $16,587 

Dentists,  all  ages  .  .  13,956 


Associated  Press  Managing  Presidential  contest. 

Editors  Association,  but  they  Mr.  Cleavinger  said  he  thought 
stood  to  gain  in  public  esteem  the  course  pursued  by  AP  was 


Lawyers  all  agei  •••  ••••• . . .  because  they  waited  for  election  about  right  for  “the”  report  on 

Top  Editors  (City  &  News).  6  yrs.  &  more .  9,068  . _ _  _ f-  „ 
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CHART  I 

CAREER  WRITERS  —  AVERAGE  SALARY 


50,000  to  150,000  (B) 


Replies 

Base  Range 

Base  Average 

Additional  Average 

Total  Average 

148 

$4100-12,000 

$6825 

$250 

$7075 

62 

$4100-  7,350 

$5792 

$207 

$5999 

49 

$5250-  7,200 

$6985 

$271 

$6256 

37 

$6240-12,000 

$8344 

$361 

$8705 

CHART  II 

COPYREADERS  —  AVERAGE  SALARY 


50,000  to  150,000  (Bj 


Replies 

Base  Range 

Base  Average 

Additional  Average 

Total  Average 

125 

$4000-9,695 

$6736 

$428 

$7164 

43 

$4000-7,540 

$5909 

$267 

$6176 

45 

$4940-8,372 

$6745 

$308 

$7053 

37 

$6000-9,695 

$7687 

$474 

$8161 

until  it  had  election  returns  to 
hack  it  up. 

of  w 

Mr.  Friendly  and  other  edi- 
tors  said  the  confrontation  of 
the  candidates  on  television  had 
been  exciting  and  had  turned 
viewers  to  the  newspapers  to 
read  the  coverage  of  them.  It 
was  hoped,  some  editors  said, 
that  questioning  would  be  im¬ 
proved  for  any  future  debates. 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  India- 
napolis  News,  said  the  numer- 
ous  polls  had  confused  the  j  j 
(Continued  on  page  71)  i  1 


CHART  III 

SUB-EDITORS  —  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SALARY 
(State  Editor,  Telegraph  Editor,  Woman's  Editors,  Financial  Editor,  etc.) 


CHART  IV 

TOP  EDITORIAL  MEN  UNDER  M.  E.  —  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SALARY 
(News  Editor,  City  Editor,  etc.) 


Replies 

Range 

Average 

Replies 

Range 

Average 

All  Categories  . 

....  147 

$4000-$  16,500 

$7373 

All  Categories  . 

...  146 

$4682-$  18,500 

$  9061 

50,000  or  less  (A)  . 

....  61 

$4000-  7,540 

$6091 

50,000  or  less  (A)  . 

. . .  60 

$4682-  11,014 

$  7229 

50,000  to  150,000  (B)  . .. . 

....  49 

$5133-  10,994 

$7389 

50,000  to  150,000  (B)  . 

. . .  49 

$6273-  17,200 

$  9071 

Over  150,000  (C)  . 

....  37 

$7006-  16,500 

$9464 

Over  150,000  (C)  . 

.. .  37 

$8000-  18,500 

$l2,03t 
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NEWSPAPER  SALARIES 

and  Personnel  Turnover 


By  David  E.  Bolter  anil  Roltert  L.  Stuhr 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern  University 

The  rate  of  news  staff  turn-  papers,  and  that  not  all  news- 
over  on  American  newspapers  papers  depend  upon  journalism 
approximates  10%  to  20%  an-  school  graduates  as  the  principal 
nually.  These  rates  are  based  on  line  of  talent  supply.  It  can  be 
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experience  of  newspapers  in  rep 
resentative  parts  of  the  country. 
Most  measurements  of  turnover 
have  centered  on  the  newspaper 
of  under  200,000  circulation.  In 
larger  papers,  the  rate  seems  to 
run  lower.  One  Chicago  newspa¬ 
per  reports,  for  instance,  that  it 
has  had  a  staff  turnover  rate  of 
less  than  1%  in  12  months.  Two 
other  daily  newspapers  in  major 
cities  recently  have  reported  a 
5%  turnover  rate  in  a  staff  of 
approximately  75. 

Concern  over  turnover  rates  is 
closely  related  to  concern  over 
recruitment  for  journalism.  The 
larger  the  rate  of  turnover,  the 
greater  the  demand  for  new 
talent  entering  the  newspaper 
held. 

Is  turnover  a  bad  thing?  To 
what  extent  is  it  wasteful?  To 
what  extent  is  it  desirable  in 
newspapers?  These  and  similar 
questions  can  be  answered  only 
in  individual  cases  —  and  yet 
the  answers  have  broad  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  newspaper  industry 
as  a  whole. 

3,500  J<tb  Openings 

In  a  personnel  market  filled 
with  talent,  turnover  may  have 
virtues.  In  a  market  short  of 
talent,  there  may  be  a  decided 
drawback  in  turnover  if  the  de¬ 
parting  news  staff  employee  can¬ 
not  be  replaced  readily  by  one 
of  equal  or  better  quality.  Even 
in  the  full  market,  there  is  an 
expense  factor  involved  in  break¬ 
ing  in  a  new  employee  through 
such  on  the  job  training  as  may 
obtain. 

The  only  serious  study  of  per¬ 
sonnel  availability  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  indicates  there  are 
3,500  job  openings  on  news  staffs 
annually.  The  total  product  of 
American  journalism  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism  in 
1959  was  2,754.  On  the  face  of 
it,  this  left  about  750  job  open¬ 
ings  for  which  no  personnel 
trained  in  college  journalism 
programs  were  available.  It  is 
known,  of  course,  that  not  all 
journalism  graduates  enter  the 
editorial  field,  that  not  all  of 
them  seek  employment  on  news- 


said  that,  of  the  people  who  are 
committed  by  college  specializa¬ 
tion  to  journalism,  there  is  a 
shortage  when  measured  against 
the  apparent  demand  for  person¬ 
nel. 

Great  Training  Ground 

Can  we  now  afford  our  tradi¬ 
tional  approach  to  turnover  — 
wherein  newspapering  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  training  ground 
for  many  other  fields,  from  poli¬ 
tics  to  business?  Do  the  number 
of  vacancies  and  the  shortage  of 
applicants,  particularly  for 
smaller  newspapers,  indicate 
that  prospective  employees  are 
more  inclined  nowadays  to  seek 
a  job  with  a  future  in  the  same 
company  or  the  same  industry — 
rather  than  try  out  newspaper¬ 
ing  for  a  time  before  “settling?” 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  for 
young  persons  to  join  companies 
where  they  can  make  careers. 
These  people  are  looking  ahead, 
rather  than  seeking  short-term 
employment. 

Recent  industrial  personnel  at¬ 
titude  studies  indicate  that  pay 
—  starting  pay  —  is  of  rela¬ 
tively  less  concern  to  most  be¬ 
ginning  workers  than  are  pros¬ 
pects  for  advancement,  chances 
for  personal  improvement 
through  training  in  the  industry, 
and  fulfillment  of  personal  satis¬ 
faction. 

Kimball  and  Lubell,  comment¬ 
ing  upon  studies  of  high  school 
newspaper  editors’  attitudes,  ob¬ 
served: 

“Since  those  who  choose  jour¬ 
nalism  harbor  such  high  initial 
hopes  concerning  its  ‘interest’ 
and  ‘usefulness  to  society’, 
starting  pay  may  be  less  of  a 
factor  than  financial  rewards 
later  in  their  career,  especially 
if  non-financial  expectations 
should  become  dampened  by  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  job.  High  stand¬ 
ards  of  community  service  on  a 
newspaper  are  thus  linked  im¬ 
portantly  to  its  ability  to  attract 
and  hold  talent.” 

If  we  turn  to  Deutschman’s 
studies  of  Michigan  newspaper 
personnel,  we  find  that  pay  was 
not  as  strong  a  factor  in  those 


editorial  employees  remaining  on 
the  job  as  it  was  for  advertising 
personnel.  Editorial  department 
personnel  with  a  tollege  jour¬ 
nalism  major  were  more  com¬ 
mitted  to  newspapering  than 
personnel  with  other  educational 
backgrounds.  The  first  few  years 
of  the  job,  however,  were  the 
most  important  in  reassuring  the 
employee  that  this  was  his  field. 
For  news  staff  personnel,  the 
glamor  and  interest  of  newspa¬ 
pering  held  meaning  beyond  the 
period  of  recruitment. 

Social  Status 

Glamor  and  interest  alone, 
however,  my  not  be  enough  first 
to  attract  and  then  to  hold  em¬ 
ployees  unless  there  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  standard  of  living  and  so¬ 
cial  status  to  satisfy  the  wife  — 
and  to  fulfill  the  employee’s  own 
need  for  personal  satisfaction  in 
the  job. 

So  we  have  to  look  at  the  pay 
standards  —  particularly  at  that 
of  the  man  who  has  been  at¬ 
tracted  and  who  has  stayed  for 
a  period  of  years.  This  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  factor  both  for  indicating  the 
financial  rewards  to  which  a  new 
recruit  may  look  as  well  as  for 
indicating  how  turnover  may  be 
approached. 

It  is  against  this  background 
that  a  survey  was  conducted  in 
April  and  May,  1960,  by  Thomas 
Collins,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  in  behalf 
of  the  personnel  committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association.  A  question¬ 
naire  requesting  salary  and 
other  data  covering  six-year 
news  department  employees  was 
directed  to  approximately  450 
managing  editors.  Replies  were 
received  from  153.  A  check  of 
postmarked  envelopes  indicates 
that  replies  came  from  a  sample 
sound  on  a  geographical  basis, 
but  weighted  considerably  to¬ 
ward  newspapers  with  larger 
circulations. 

The  replies  were  turned  over 
to  the  writers  for  analysis. 

Collins  asked  specifically  for 
data  on  salary,  additional  in¬ 
come  provided  by  the  employing 
newspaper,  opportunity  for  out¬ 
side  income,  and  status  of  the 
employee  in  his  community. 
These  opinions  and  facts  were 
supplied  not  by  the  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel  involved  but  by  manag- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  Collins  survey  discloses 
that  there  are  some  fairly  high- 
priced  newspapermen  in  the 
country.  That  writers’  salaries 
of  $12,000  are  reported  from 
individual  newspapers — without 
reference  to  additional  compen¬ 
sation  or  outside  income — is 
worthy  of  note. 

2.  The  low  level  of  salaries 
among  reporters,  copyreaders 
and  sub-editors  in  Group  A 
raises  a  question  whether  there 
is  sufficient  economic  incentive 
for  newsroom  career  people  in 
this  circulation  bracket.  The 
lack  of  differential  in  salaries 
among  these  employees  may  in¬ 
dicate  a  shortage  of  interme¬ 
diate  positions  to  which  the  be¬ 
ginner  can  look  in  charting  a 
career. 

3.  The  Collins  survey  results 
represent  153  newspapers.  Of 
these,  only  42%  have  circula¬ 
tions  of  50,000  or  fewer.  But 
87%  of  the  daily  newspapers  in 
this  country  have  circulation  of 
50,000  or  fewer.  The  pay  scales 
represented  in  Group  A,  there¬ 
fore,  are  insufficiently  repre¬ 
sented.  Overall  averages  here 
must  be  presumed  to  be  higher 
than  they  would  appear  in  a 
sample  which  accurately  re¬ 
flected  the  daily  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  country  at  large. 

4.  Although  these  findings 
would  indicate  that  newspapers 
in  Group  C  are  economically 
competitive  for  talent  with  other 
professions  and  businesses,  the 
vast  majority  of  newspapers  are 
not. 

5.  In  approaching  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  recruitment  and  turn¬ 
over,  therefore,  newspapers  have 
evidence  here  to  show  that  in 
some  circumstances  their  per¬ 
sonnel  are  on  comparable  eco¬ 
nomic  footing  with  other  profes¬ 
sions  and  businesses. 

6.  The  problems  of  recruit¬ 
ment  and  turnover  become 
more  meaningful  when  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  put  a  percent¬ 
age  factor  on  dedication,  interest 
and  personal  satisfaction.  If 
that  percentage  factor  added  to 
salary  does  not  measure  up  to 
comparable  social  economic  sta¬ 
tus  in  the  community,  a  ques¬ 
tion  arises  as  to  whether  sal¬ 
aries  are  sufficient  to  attract 
and  hold  desirable  personnel. 
Whether  this  factor  is  100%  or 
10%  is  not  at  this  point  known. 

7.  In  the  light  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion  (Conclusion  6),  it  is  not 
surprising  that  problems  of  re¬ 
cruitment  and  turnover  are  in¬ 
tense  in  Group  A  and  become 
less  so  on  a  direct  line  through 
Group  B  to  Group  C. 

8.  A  serious  research  study  in 
training,  attitudes,  aspirations 
and  commitments  among  news 
staffs  of  daily  newspapers  is  in 
order. 
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ing  editors.  We  gained  no  in¬ 
formation  on  attitudes  of  in¬ 
dividual  employees.  What  the  re¬ 
sults  show,  therefore,  is  the  ap¬ 
praisal  by  managing  editors  of 
the  situation  on  their  staffs. 

Managing  Editors'  Appraisal 

The  managing  editor,  it  was 
felt,  was  in  particularly  good  po¬ 
sition  to  judge  his  employees 
and  their  attitudes.  What  fol¬ 
lows  is  what  153  told  Collins. 

CAREER  WRITERS  —  The 
annual  salary  for  men  and  wom¬ 
en  writers  —  and  this  includes 
columnists  and  featured  re¬ 
porters  —  as  reflected  by  148  re¬ 
plies  ranged  from  $4100  to  $12,- 
000.  The  overall  average  for  the 
148  newspapers  was  $6825. 

For  newspapers  of  lower  than 
50,000  circulation  (Group  A)  the 
range  was  $4100  to  $7350,  with 
an  average  of  $5792. 

For  the  50,000  to  150,000  cir¬ 
culation  group  (Group  B)  the 
range  was  from  $5250  to  $7200. 
The  average  was  $6985. 

Among  the  newspapers  with 
circulations  of  150,000  and  above 
(Group  C)  the  writers’  salaries 
ranged  from  $6240  to  $12,000. 
The  average  was  $8,344. 

Additional  Cunip«‘nsatiun 

Eighty-five  of  the  153  news¬ 
papers  reporting  indicated  addi¬ 
tional  compensation  was  pro¬ 
vided  —  ranging  from  $25  to 
$1,000  a  year  and  averaging 
$250.  This  average  ranged  from 
$207  in  Group  A  to  $361  in 
Group  C.  If  those  averages  are 
added  to  the  average  annual 
salaries  by  groups,  we  obtain 
an  average  for  total  compensa¬ 
tion  in  Group  A  of  $5999,  in 
Group  B  of  $7256,  and  in  Group 
C  of  $8705.  The  career  writer’s 
overall  average  annual  salary  in¬ 
cluding  all  additional  compensa¬ 
tion  from  the  newspaper  thus 
comes  to  $7,075  for  the  APME 
sample. 

COPYREADERS  —  the  range 
was  not  so  wide  within  groups, 
but  copyreaders  basically  fol¬ 
lowed  a  similar  pattern  as  re¬ 
porters.  In  125  replies  citing 
copyreaders’  annual  salaries  we 
found  a  range  of  $4,000  to 
$9,695,  with  an  overall  average 
of  $6,736. 

In  Group  A,  the  copyreader 
range  is  $4,000  to  $7,540  with  an 
average  of  $5909. 

In  Group  B,  the  desk  man  gets 
from  $4,940  to  $8,372  —  for  an 
average  of  $6745. 

In  Group  C,  the  range  is  from 
$6000  to  $9695,  with  an  average 
of  $7687. 
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The  copyreadeFs  average  is 
lower  in  both  Groups  B  and  C 
than  is  the  writeFs  average.  The 
higher  rate  in  Group  A  does  not 
offset  this  general  figure. 

Outside  Inronie 

Outside  income  for  copy- 
readers  ranged  in  all  categories 
from  $25  to  $1200  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $428.  This  outside  income, 
according  to  groups,  brings  the 
copyreader  in  Group  A  to  $6176, 
in  Group  B  to  $7053,  and  in 
Group  C  to  $8161.  The  overall 
average  for  copyreaders,  there¬ 
fore,  rises  to  $7164. 

SUB-EDITORS  —  Moving  up 
the  editing  ladder  from  copy- 
readers,  we  came  to  sub-editors. 
The  Collins  questionnaire  defined 
these  as  state  editor,  telegraph 
editor,  woman’s  editor,  financial 
editor,  or  the  equivalent. 

These  sub-e<litors,  covered  in 
replies  from  147  papers,  ranged 
in  salary  from  $4000  to  $16,500 
with  an  average  for  all  categor¬ 
ies  of  $7373.  We  do  not  know 
whether  any  of  these  sub-editors 
have  additional  income  from  the 
newspaper  because  the  question 
was  not  asked.  Nor  do  we  know 
their  opportunities  for  outside 
income.  Parenthetically,  this  is 
a  level  on  which  some  questions 
of  ethics  conceivably  could  arise 
if  outside  income  were  available. 

In  group  A,  the  range  was 
$4000  to  $7540.  Note  that  the 
top  of  the  range  is  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  average  for  all 
categories.  This  figure  particu¬ 
larly  pinpoints  tlie  turnover 
problem  in  this  circulation 
group.  It  indicates  that  the  skill¬ 
ful  editor  may  be  particularly 
available  for  attraction  to  a 
newspaper  with  larger  circula¬ 
tion  and  higher  pay  scale.  The 
average  for  Group  A  is  $6091 
— less  than  $100  greater  than 
the  average  for  reporters  in  this 
circulation  group  when  the  ad¬ 
ditional  compensation  is  added, 
and  it  is  nearly  $100  under  the 
average  for  copyreaders  in 
Group  A. 

Career  Opportunity 

In  Group  B  the  range  is  $5133 
to  $10,994,  with  an  average  of 
$7389.  This  is  only  $130  more 
than  the  total  compensation  for 
a  reporter  and  $330  more  than 
the  copyreader  in  this  circula¬ 
tion  category. 

In  group  C  the  range  is  $7006 
to  $16,500.  The  average  is  $9464. 
This  is  $700  more  than  the  in¬ 
come  of  a  reporter  and  $1300 
more  than  that  of  a  copyreader 
in  this  group.  It  is  apparent 
that  in  these  large  circulation 
brackets  the  sub-editorship  af¬ 
fords  a  career  opportunity. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVES  —  The 
next  level  is  defined  by  Collins 
as  including  the  news  editor  and 


city  editor  —  the  principal  news 
executives  under  the  managing 
editor, 

'The  146  replies  indicated  a 
range  in  this  level  from  $4682 
to  $18,500,  with  an  average  in 
all  categories  of  $9068. 

In  Group  A  the  range  was 
$4682  to  $11,014.  The  average 
was  $7229. 

In  Group  B  the  range  was 
$6283  to  $17,200,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $9078.  This  is  very  close 
to  the  overall  average  for  this 
level  of  employees. 

In  Group  C  the  range  was 
$8000  to  $18,500  and  the  average 
was  $12,038. 

The  difference  between  re¬ 
porters,  copyreaders,  and  sub¬ 
editors  when  compared  to  level 
of  these  news  executives  is  ap¬ 
parent. 

In  Group  A,  the  salary  for 
city  editors  and  news  editors  is 
20%  above  reporters,  15%  above 
copyreaders,  and  19%  above  sub¬ 
editors. 

In  Group  B,  city  editors  and 
news  editors  get  25%  more  than 
reporters,  28%  more  than  copy- 
readers,  and  23%  more  than  sub¬ 
editors. 

In  Group  C,  salaries  of  city 
editors  and  news  editors  are 
38%  above  salaries  for  re¬ 
porters,  47%  greater  than  copy- 
readers,  and  27%  more  than 
sub-editors. 

One  further  economic  disclo¬ 
sure  came  from  the  Collins  sur¬ 
vey.  This  was  from  a  question 
concerning  the  opportunities  for 
outside  income  for  members  of 
editorial  staffs.  In  the  view  of 
three-fourths  of  the  102  manag¬ 
ing  editors  who  replied  to  this 
question,  the  newspaperman  has 
greater  opportunity  for  outside 
income  than  does  his  neighbor. 
This  income  is  derived,  the  an- 
.swers  indicated,  from  overtime, 
outside  writing,  refereeing,  col¬ 
lege  teaching  or  public  relations. 

New  Roads  for  Researt-li 

These  findings  measuring 
opinions  of  the  managing  edi¬ 
tors  concerning  the  availability 
of  outside  employment  deserve 
further  research  on  at  least  two 
facets  —  the  desirability  of  hav¬ 
ing  newspaper  staff  members 
dependent  for  any  major  portion 
of  their  living  costs  on  outside 
sources  and  the  desirability  of 
the  newspaper  employee’s  util¬ 
izing  his  talents  beyond  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  him  by  his 
employer. 

We  thus  have  a  current  re¬ 
flection  —  however  definitive  it 
might  be  —  of  the  economic 
status  of  news  staff  members 
below  the  level  of  managing 
editor. 

But  the  Deutschmann  studies 
and  those  of  Kimball  and  Lubell 
as  well  as  that  of  Kienzle  indi¬ 
cate  that  factors  other  than 
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economic  are  of  considerable 
weight  in  the  election  of  jour- 
nalism  as  a  career  .md  in  the 
decision  to  remain  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 

While  the  Collins  question¬ 
naire  did  not  ask  managing  edi¬ 
tors  about  their  own  salaries 
questions  did  bear  on  these 
other  factors. 

One  asked  the  managing  edi¬ 
tors  themselves  whether  “it  has  f 
been  worth  it”  to  achieve  this  f 
peak  of  their  careers.  .\11  150  of  I 
the  respondents  answered  this,  I 
and  146  of  you  said  “yes,”  three  | 
of  you  were  uncertain  and  one 
of  you  said  “no.”  His  identity  is 
cloake<i  forever  in  anonymity. 

The  other  inquired  as  to  the 
managing  editor’s  estimate  of 
the  economic  and  social  status 
of  their  employees  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  status  of  persons 
their  ages  in  other  businesses 
and  professions. 

Of  148  replies  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  113  said  the  status  was 
comparable;  34  said  “no”  and 
one  managing  editor  was  unde¬ 
cided.  In  Group  A,  78.1%  said 
yes,  in  Group  B,  70.8%  and  in 
Group  C  80.5%. 

Studies  which  have  touched 
on  the  subject  of  social  status 
indicate  that  the  status  of  news¬ 
paper  people  does  not  compare 
with  what  normally  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  other  learned  profes¬ 
sions.  But  these  studies  have  not 
centered  on  the  question,  and 
the  data  are  not  at  this  point 
binding.  This  question  is  open 
for  additional  study  —  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  working  mem¬ 
bers  of  newspaper  staffs. 

Relative  Economic  Status 

As  to  economic  status,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  basis  for  some 
comparison  of  newspapermen 
with  others.  The  Collins  study 
yields  these  national  averages: 


Reporters  . $7,075 

Copyreaders .  7,164 

Sub-editors  .  7,373 

Top  Editors .  9,068 


On  a  national  average,  the 
following  are  the  incomes  of  se¬ 
lected  professions  with  which 
journalism  has  been  compared 
in  certain  surveys.  No  survey 
which  has  been  made  compares 
all  professions  on  an  equal  basis. 
When  we  get  into  this  area,  we 
can  prove  almost  anything  we 
want  to,  by  interpretation. 


Physicians,  all  ages  . . .  $16,587 

Dentists,  all  ages  .  13,956 

Lawyers,  all  ages  ....  10,220 

TOP  EDITORS,  6  yrs.  ex¬ 
perience  &  more  (all 

compensation)  .  9,068 

Engineers,  6  yrs. 

experience .  7,692 

Salesmen,  5  yrs. 

experience .  7,644 

Pharmacists,  salaried,  6 
yrs.  experience .  7,520 


(Continued  on  page  30) 
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By  Kobert  B.  Mrintvre 

What  makes  u  gocnl  retail 
newspajH-r  ad? 

According  to  executives  at 
Lamport,  Fox,  Prell  &  Dolk  Inc., 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  advertising 
agency,  it  depends  on  whether 
you’re  using  classified  or  display 
advertising.  If  it’s  the  former, 
it  must  contain  four  basic  ele¬ 
ments;  if  it’s  the  latter,  it  must 
contain  xix  basic  elements. 

Key  Elements 

The  four  elements  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  classified  ad:  1)  Name 
the  merchandise;  2)  Describe  it, 
with  price;  3)  Mention  an  in¬ 
ducement;  and  4)  State  the 
name  of  the  .seller,  his  address 
and  his  phone  number.  The  six 
elements  required  for  a  success¬ 
ful  display  ad:  1)  Picture  the 
merchandise;  2)  Describe  it, 
with  price;  3)  Mention  an  in¬ 
ducement;  4)  State  the  name  of 
the  seller,  his  location  and  store 
hours;  .>)  Feature  the  logotype 
for  favorable  store  image;  and 
6)  Use  the  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
play  the  message  to  a  wider 
readership. 

That  was  the  advice  recently 
passed  along  to  .some  400  boat 
dealers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
in  behalf  of  LFP&D  client 
Traveler  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  boat 
manufacturers,  by  Carl  F.  Prell, 
agency  president,  J.  Wynn 
Smith,  Traveler  account  execu¬ 
tive,  and  Edward  L.  Martin, 
also  an  account  executive  at 
LFP&D. 

4- Week  Tour 

The  three  executives  recently 
retumtKl  from  a  four-week  visit 
among  Iwat  dealers  during  which 
they  teamed  up  on  staging  a 
presentation  before  dealers  as¬ 
sembled  in  Traveler’s  four 
plants  located  in  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  Adams,  Wis.,  Peter¬ 
borough,  Ont.,  and  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  The  presentation  was  en¬ 
titled,  “How  To  Use  Your  Ad¬ 
vertising  Dollars  Effectively,” 
and  consisted  of  51  color  slides 
with  narration  by  Messrs.  Prell, 
Smith  and  Martin. 

Seven  years  ago.  Traveler,  a 
division  of  Stanray  Corp.,  was 
one  of  several  hundred  boat 
tnanufjicturers  fighting  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  regional  distribution. 
Today  it’s  about  the  ninth 
largest  boat  manufacturer  and 
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advertiser  in  the  U.  S.  The 
competitive  .squeeze  is  .still  on, 
however,  and  Traveler  has  de¬ 
cided  to  fight  “price”  manufac¬ 
turers’  enticing  deals  with  two 
weapons:  1)  Product  research; 
and  2)  Sales  help. 

The  LFP&D  presentation  is  a 
good  example  of  Traveler’s  sec¬ 
ond  “weapon”  at  work. 

“The  client  had  asked  us  to 
tell  its  dealers  what  makes  a 
goo<l  ad  and  to  show  them  how  to 
plan,  produce  and  check  it  for 
results,”  Mr.  Martin  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week.  “We  like 
to  think  we  accomplished  our 
mission.” 

(llassified  Being  U»ed 

Mr.  Martin  said  the  presenta¬ 
tion  put  classified  ahead  of  dis¬ 
play  new.spaper  advertising  for 
two  reasons:  1)  Dealers  were 
already  using  it;  and  2)  Good 
classified  advertising  embodies  a 
few  fundamental  principles  of 
good  display  advertising. 

“So,”  he  said,  “classified  for 
quick  takers.  It  has  a  degree  of 
pulling  power.  But  if  it  works 
for  one  dealer,  it  also  works  for 
his  competitor.  We  cautioned 
dealers  against  getting  lost  in 
the  small  fr>' — one  of  the  first 
pitfalls  of  classified.” 

Mr.  Martin  said  this  can  he 
avoided  “by  getting  a  little 
white  space  around  the  classified 
ad.  It  lifts  it  up  out  of  the 
dull  classified  columns,  gives  it 
sparkle,  focuses  a  little  light  on 
it  and  results  in  wider  reader- 
ship.” 

‘Umiled  Readership' 

The  LFP&D  presentation  told 
boat  dealers  that  “Classified 
advertising  has  a  limited  reader- 
ship”  and  that  “Nobody  ever 
bought  a  newspaper  to  read  the 
classified  ads  unless  he  was  out 
of  a  job  or  looking  for  a 
bargain.” 

“There’s  nothing  wrong  with 
classified,  we’re  not  knocking  it,” 
Mr.  Martin  went  on.  “But  it  is 
the  bargain  basement  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  People  scent 
a  bargain,  they  scent  a  deal  in 
th^  classified  colunms.  If  that’s 
the  way  you’re  selling,  if  that’s 
the  way  you  want  to  sell  exclu¬ 
sively  then  that’s  where  you 
should  be.” 
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Turning  to  the  subject  of 
display  advertising,  the  agency 
presentation  told  the  Ixtat 
dealers : 

“But  if  you  want  to  get  your 
full  list  price  or  as  close  to  your 
full  list  as  you  possibly  can,  if 
you  want  to  get  that  discretion¬ 
ary  dollar  that  might  otherwise 
be  spent  on  a  second  car  or  a 
vacation  trip,  if  that’s  the  sort 
of  business  you  want  to  do, 
you’re  not  going  to  get  it  in  the 
bargain  basement  of  advertising. 
You’re  going  to  get  it  in  the 
display  columns,  in  display 
advertising.” 

Mass  Readership 

Emphasizing  that  people  buy 
newspapers  for  the  news  and 
feature  content,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  said  “That’s  where  mass 
newspaper  readership  is  going 
to  focus  on  your  ad — not  in 
the  back  pages  of  classified 
advertising.” 

The  51-slide  presentation 
started  off  by  explaining 
Traveler’s  national  advertising 
campaign  in  28  consumer  maga¬ 
zines;  then  it  cited  a  recent 
survey  made  by  Boating  Indus¬ 
try  magazine  showing  that  lead¬ 
ing  marine  dealers  use  an 
average  of  four  media  and  “they 
concentrate  in  newspapers.” 

Classified  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  according  to  the  survey, 
is  us^  by  92%  of  all  marine 
dealers  in  the  U.  S. ;  83%  use 
newspaper  display  advertising; 
53%  use  radio;  41%  have  their 
own  boat  shows;  33%  use  TV; 


another  third  use  regional  maga¬ 
zines;  a  fourth  have  Yellow 
Page  trade  mark  listings;  17% 
use  direct  mail;  and  17%  use 
outdoor  ixisters. 

Htm  Big  the  Budget? 

“With  newspapers,  classified 
and  display,  heading  the  list  of 
media  with  92%  and  83%  re¬ 
spectively,”  Mr.  Martin  told 
E&P,  “we  next  took  up  with 
dealers  the  (juestion  of  how 
much  a  boat  dealer  should  be 
spending  on  his  local  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion.  Here, 
again.  Boating  Industry  figures 
showed  that  the  national  aver¬ 
age  percentage  of  gross  income 
spent  on  local  advertising  and 
promotion  by  marine  dealers  is 
4.1%,”  Mr.  Martin  .said. 

To  help  Ixiat  <lealers  practice 
what  the  client  and  agency 
preach,  LFP&D  has  prepared 
an  84-page  sales  promotion 
handbook  containing  everything 
a  dealer  needs  to  know  to  get  a 
solid  advertising  program  under 
way. 

This  handbook  is  covered  in 
detail  in  the  presentation  which 
notes  that  “.  .  .  what  the  dealer 
doesn’t  find  in  this  handbook 
will  be  available  through  the 
local  newspaper.  Every  paper 
in  this  country  subscribes  to  one 
or  more  mat  services.” 

Store  Image 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  in  their 
talks  to  dealers,  the  three 
agency  men  stressed  the  fact 
that  only  the  boat  dealer  can 
develop  his  own  “distinct  store 
image.” 

Dealers  were  warned  against 
letting  the  local  newspaper 
“throw  whatever  type  they 
happen  to  have  available  at 
you.” 

“You  need  one  bold  clear  de¬ 
sign  for  your  logo  and  then  you 
need  to  expose  it  constantly,” 
dealers  were  advised. 

Apparently  the  client  is  well 
satisfied  with  the  way  LFP&D 
is  teaching  its  dealers  to  sell. 
Herb  Knight,  Traveler  market¬ 
ing  director,  after  the  final  pre¬ 
sentation  staged  by  Messrs. 
Prell,  Smith  and  Martin,  put  it 
this  way: 

“Next  year  we  may  not  even 
bother  to  sell  boats  to  dealers. 
We’ll  sell  selir 
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AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Harry  Harding,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  and  4-A  chairman,  recently 
took  exception  to  recent  books 
about  the  advertising  profession 
and  said  “someone  should  write 
a  book  called,  “The  Proud  Per¬ 
suaders’.” 

Mr.  Harding  noted  that  “The 
better  persuaders  we  are,  tbe 
prouder  we  can  be.  Creating  the 
kind  of  advertising  that  will  per¬ 
suade  people  to  buy  is  the  fore¬ 
most  responsibility  of  advertising.” 

*  «  « 

He  declared  that  progress  un¬ 
der  the  free  enterprise  system 
has  come  about  not  because 
people  wanted  the  new  things 
offered,  but  because  restlessly 
creative  men  and  women  were 
constantly  striving  to  work  out 
new  and  better  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  living. 

“The  things  that  make  life 
better  require  private  initiative 
to  develop  and  powerful  per¬ 
suasion  to  sell,”  he  said. 

“People  have  always  had  to 
be  persuaded,  with  skill  and  per¬ 
sistence,  by  the  more  imaginative 
and  venturesome  among  them. 
The  persuaders  have  had  to  over¬ 
come  tradition,  habit,  fear,  sus¬ 
picion,  and  that  most  stubborn 
of  all  foes  of  better  ways  and 
things — enertia.  That’s  why  it  is 
a  proud  thing  to  be  a  persuader.” 
*  *  * 

This  is  a  well-stated  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  “persuader’s”  role  in 
advertising.  It  lifts  the  word  out 
of  the  cesspool  into  which  it  was 
thrown  by  Vance  Packard. 

Yet  we  can’t  help  but  wonder 
if  Mr.  Harding’s  persuader  isn’t 
often  hoist  on  his  own  petard, 
especiaUy  when  it  comes  to  per¬ 
suading  the  public  to  read  the 
various  novels  allegedly  based  on 
the  advertising  business. 

Here  you  find  a  persuader 
merely  performing  what  Mr. 
Harding  calls  his  “foremost  re¬ 
sponsibility”  —  creating  adver¬ 
tising  that  will  persuade  the 
public  to  buy.  Yet,  in  creating 
persuasive  jacket  blurbs  to  sell 
the  book,  you  find  the  persuader 
coming  up  with  lines  that  have 
probably  caused  as  many  wrong 
impressions  of  the  ad  profession 
as  have  the  books  themselves. 

Take,  for  example,  the  jacket 
line  on  the  recent  novel,  “Daily 
Bread”:  “.  .  .  is  a  daily  battle 
where  lunch  is  three  martinis 
and  a  plug-in  telephone.” 

Here  the  blurb  writer  has 
written  a  line  to  persuade  people 
to  buy  tbe  book.  But  hasn’t  he 
done  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
true,  strictly-business  advertising 
profession? 
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MEDIA  SEGMENTATION 

Marketing 
Affect  All 

Sidney  W.  Dean  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  manager  of  business 
research  for  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  is  a  gambler. 

He’s  willing,  for  example,  to 
gamble  that  sound  research  will 
ultimately  show  that  advertising 
over  investment  per  family  due 
to  media  overlapping — possibly 
as  high  as  a  dollar  or  two  per 
family  per  year — will  turn  out 
to  be  “an  extraordinary  market¬ 
ing  bargain  in  terms  of  efficient 
coverage  of  sales  potential.” 

“We  have  often  penalized 
media  which  showed  heavy  over¬ 
lapping  of  audiences  with  other 
media,”  Mr.  Dean  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week.  “In  my 
opinion,  the  families  of  heaviest 
media  overlap  tend  to  be  prod¬ 
uct  innovators  as  well  as  heavy 
product  users.” 

Last  month,  Mr.  Dean  told  an 
agency  session  of  the  46th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  that  “We 
need  to  look  at  print  media  dif¬ 
ferently  than  in  the  past.  News¬ 
papers  .  .  .  are  increasingly 
becoming  a  selective  segmented 
medium”  (E&P,  Oct.  29,  page 
10). 

Asked  to  clarify  and  elaborate 
on  these  views,  Mr.  Dean  cited 
the  media  strategy  of  a  McCann- 
Erickson  client  which  he  said  is 
almost  a  “model  application”  of 
market  and  media  segmentation 
principles.  Using  only  publica¬ 
tion  media  for  its  principal  prod¬ 
uct,  this  client  carried  on  its 
basic  campaign  in  general  maga¬ 
zines  plus  the  magazine  sections 
of  more  than  300  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

In  addition,  there  are  nine 
separate  market  segmentation 
campaigns  in  more  than  40  selec¬ 
tive  magazines.  Circulation  over¬ 
laps  are  carefully  planned  to 
concentrate  on  heavy  user 
groups  and  to  support  seasonal 
promotions. 

Affects  All  Media 

“At  first  impression,”  Mr. 
Dean  said,  “these  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  market  segmentation 
might  appear  to  have  primary 
application  to  media  like  maga¬ 
zines  which  lend  themselves  to 
selective  editorial  and  audience 
strategies.  But  further  consider¬ 
ation  will  quickly  demonstrate 
that  media  segmentation  is  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  mar¬ 
keting  trends  which  will  affect 
the  selections  of  all  categories 


Trends 

Media 

of  print,  display,  and  even 
broadcast  media.” 

Mr.  Dean  cited  the  state  of 
California  as  “a  classic  model” 
of  how  the  automobile  and  mass 
transportation  are  regrouping 
people  around  their  jobs  and 
their  living  interests  to  create 
entirely  new  types  of  communi¬ 
ties.  Often,  he  said,  these  new 
groupings  occur  within  the  cor¬ 
porate  boundaries  of  established 
cities,  forming  “intra-urban  sub¬ 
urbs.”  But  in  most  instances, 
the  new  communities  have 
coalesced  outside  of  central 
cities.  They  are  often  far  more 
than  mere  sleeping,  schooling, 
playing,  and  shopping  suburbs; 
the  economics  of  transportation 
and  distribution  have  brought 
their  jobs  to  their  homes  with 
factories,  shops,  and  laboratories 
which  make  many  of  them 
truly  self-sufficient  community 
markets. 

’Inadequate  Guides’ 

According  to  Mr.  Dean,  the 
Census  definitions  of  “suburbs” 
are  “inadequate  guides”  to  the 
location  and  size  of  these  new 
community  markets  and  their 
true  rates  of  growth. 

“A  vast  crisscross  migration 
of  our  populations  is  taking 
place  which  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  simple  net  gains  and  loss 
figures  for  each  community,”  he 
said.  “The  fantastic  speed  at 
which  these  great  internal  mi¬ 
grations  are  occurring  can  be 
gauged  from  the  Census  reports ; 
each  year  for  the  past  five  years, 
one  fifth  of  all  American  famil¬ 
ies  have  changed  the  location  of 
their  homes,  and  one  sixth  of 
these  have  crossed  state  lines.” 

New  Definitions  Needed 

Mr.  Dean  pointed  out  that 
under  these  conditions,  old  con¬ 
ceptions  of  “trading  areas”  are 
changing  radically.  Marketers 
are  seeking  to  define  new  areas 
for  sales  and  advertising  control 
with  central  city  boundaries, 
as  well  as  outside. 

“The  changing  retail  trading 
areas  of  supermarkets  and  diver¬ 
sified  shopping  centers  place  a 
premium  on  the  availability  of 
media  to  match  these  evolving 
market  patterns,”  Mr,  Dean 
continued.  “The  patterns  of  out¬ 
door  plants  have  been  revolu¬ 
tionized.  The  number  of  intra¬ 
city  community  newspapers  is 
increasing.  Already,  the  com¬ 
bined  circulations  of  all  com- 
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munity  newspapers  m  areas 
which  could  be  char.-.cterized  as 
‘suburban’  is  close  to  seven 
million.” 

The  agency  executive  told 
Editor  &  Publishhi  that  a 
number  of  special  market  studies 
for  McCann-Erickson  clients 
have  markedly  affected  tradi¬ 
tional  media  planning.  He  said 
one  such  study  showed  that  the 
most  efficient  combination  of 
newspapers  to  match  product 
sales  potentials  called  for  the 
use  of  only  one  metropolitan 
daily  plus  a  selection  of  20 
community  newspaper.s. 

“The  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday  papers  also  have  capa¬ 
bilities  for  market  segmentation 
within  their  normal  patterns  of 
circulation,”  he  said.  “In  their 
central  cities,  they  tend  to  be 
mass  coverage  media,  usually 
with  family  penetrations  in  the 
range  of  70  to  100  per  cent. 
However,  as  product,  service, 
and  cultural  trading  distances 
increase,  selectivity  increases, 
although  coverage  in  invent 
relationship  to  audience  buying 
power,  education,  and  living 
standards. 

Promising  Opportunity 

“Thus,  the  selectivity  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  circulation  in 
terms  of  market  segmentation 
varies  by  trade  and  influence 
areas.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  a 
promising  opportunity  to  im¬ 
prove  the  versatility  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  basic  medium  by 
progressing  from  the  conven¬ 
tional  concept  of  ‘all-purpose’ 
city  and  retail  trading  zones  to¬ 
ward  more  flexible  areas  for 
marketing  control  which  are 
based  on  true  communities  of 
living  and  editorial  interests." 

Mr.  Dean  continued:  “Other 
opportunities  for  segmentatioi 
strategy  in  the  general  media 
can  be  exploited.  Regional  seg¬ 
mentation  is  aided  by  split-runs 
and  regional  editions.  Special 
formats  are  increasingly  used 
to  augment  audience  segmenta¬ 
tion  by  increased  creative  im¬ 
pact.  Multiple  page  inserts,  spe¬ 
cial  sections,  and  novel  color, 
space  and  shape  treatments  offer 
advertisers  impact  comparable 
with  direct  mail,  catalog,  or 
house  organ  formats — ^but  at  the 
lower  unit  costs  and  higher 
market  penetration  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  medium. 

“It  is  certain,”  Mr.  Dean  said, 
“that  more  planning  for  news¬ 
papers  and  all  local  media  will 
be  done  on  a  market-by-market 
basis.  Geographical  segmenta¬ 
tion  will  follow  product  distri¬ 
bution  and  buying  power;  mer¬ 
chandising  through  key  outlets 
will  be  stressed,  in  accordance 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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FIRST  in  America 
in  Department  Store 
ADVERTISING^^ 


u  in  America  in  total  Advertising 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  CDUNTIES 


CLEVELAND 

COMMODITY  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 

(000) 

26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(ODD) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Sales 

$2,347,689 

$1,977,224 

$4,324,913 

Retail  Food 

581,935 

498,319 

1,080,254 

Retail  Drug 

92,487 

59,441 

151,928 

Automotive 

357,776 

368,264 

726,040 

Gas  Stations 

144,966 

161,669 

306,635 

Furniture,  Hsid.  Appliances 

121,723 

86,025 

207,748 

(Sourer,  Sales  Management  Suruey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  I960) 

Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  sales 
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HERE  IS  THE 
COMPACT  MARKET 
WITH  RETAIL  SALES 
LARGER  THAN  ANY 
ONE  OF  35 
ENTIRE  STATES 


Iftpretented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  Sew  York,  Chicogo,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Prancisco,  Lot  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Setwork. 
Eastern  Resort,  Travel  Representative:  The  Kennedy  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,N.  Y.»  9801  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach  54,  Fla.  *  Source:  Media  Records 
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RETAIL  SLRVEY 


National  Brand  Ads 
Hit  $469-Million 


The  Bristol  Pla/.i  Shopping 
Center  used  28  pui  ■  - — the  en¬ 
tire  third  and  foui’.u  section*. 

The  first  two  s,  tjons  con¬ 
tained  20  pajres. 

Noteworthy  in  ae  Bristol 
Plaza  sections  was  tl..  fact  that 
14  papes — the  entire  n>urth  sec¬ 
tion — containwl  complete  Brad- 
le?s  Store  advertisint;. 

Anast  \V.  Gioka.-.  Bradless 
vicepresiilent,  said  that  the  14- 
patre  -section  was  the  largest  his 
firm  had  ever  contracted  for  in 
an  opening  promotion. 


The  dollar  volume  of  retail  Bureau.  The  l!(fi0-<51  edition  is 

display  advertising  mentioning  entitled  “Tune  Uji  for  Profits 

national  brands  for  the  year  .  .  .  An  Advertisinff  Program  To 

195!)  came  to  alK)ut  $4(?9,l)()(),00().  Match  the  Tempo  of  Twlay’s 

according  to  a  heretofore  un-  Retailing  ’’ 

publicized  measurement  made  According:  to  trade  reports, 
by  the  Advertisin>?  Checkinji  the  profit  situation  is  causing 

Bureau  for  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  stores  across  the  countrj’  to  n*- 

vertisinK,  ANPA.  examine  their  business  opera- 

The  estimate  included  all  re-  tions  in  an  effort  to  find  ways 

tail  display  advertising  for  of  pnKiuciiiff  added  sales  per 

brands  which  would  usually  i)e  dollar  of  inve.stment. 
hilled  at  the  national  rate  if  A  number  of  retailers,  how- 

they  were  not  incorporated  in  ever,  believe  that  the  answer  to 

local  store  advertising.  It  does  today’s  profit  .squeeze  is  con- 

not  include  any  classified  or  tained  in:  1)  greater  promotion  pliance  intn 

lepral  adv'ertisin}?,  the  advertis-  efforts  to  Iwost  store  traffic  and  .sponsored  b 

ing  of  any  private  label  brands  volume;  2)  greater  emphasis  on  Patriot  and 

(such  as  Sear.s’  or  the  A&P’s  new  and  more  profitable  mer-  the  Central 

brands)  or  retail  advertising  of  chandise  line's;  8)  better  mark-  in  cooperatio 

unbranded  merchandise.  ons  —  and  less  frequent  and  retailer; 

The  measurement  was  made  markdowns — through  more  effici- 

by  the  ACB  for  the  week  Aug.  ent  advertising. 

17-23,  1959.  The  estimate  is  In  announcing  publication  of 
based  on  the  linage  measure-  the  new  Time  Table,  Mark  R. 

ment  of  retail  brand  mention  Arnold,  manager  of  the  Bureau’s 

adv'ertising  in  a  j)robability  retail  and  classified  division, 

.sample  of  57  daily  newspapers  said :  “Narrowing  profit  margins 

which  represent  the  circulations  mean  that  a  retailer’s  adver- 

of  all  U.  S.  dailies.  tising  program  must  work 

Linage  data  were  converted  harder  for  him  than  ev'er  before, 

for  all  U.  S.  daily  and  Sunday  Merchants  of  ev’er>'  kind  and 

circulation,  and  the  estimate  for  size,  facing  bigger-than-ev’er 

the  week  was  adjusted  for  sea-  sales  opportunities,  have  tradi- 

son  and  then  projected  for  the  tionally  relied  on  newspaper 

full  year,  1959.  adv'ertising  to  mov’e  their  mer- 

Total  linage  for  the  week  chandise.  Today,  more  than  ever, 

measured  was  4,2()1,320.  Larg-  this  newspaper  advertising  must 

est  linage  compiled  by  any  of  be  better  planned,  better  timed 

the  57  dailies  measured  was  and 
206,690  lines  racked  up  by  a 
paper  in  Ohio.  Second  largest  rising  costs, 
linage  total,  168,050  lines,  was 
recorded  by  a  Texas  daily. 

Pluiiiied  Ads  Can  Cut 
Retail  Profit  Squeeze 

Tbe  profit  s(|ueeze  continues 
to  plague  merchants  and  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  #1  retailing  prob¬ 
lem  today,  reports  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  Despite 
record  sales,  profit  margins  are 
being  held  down  by  the  “upward 
pressure  of  costs.”  Department 
store  sales,  for  example  are  at 
an  all-time  high,  up  25'7f  in  five 
years.  Net  profits,  after  taxes, 
however,  remain  close  to  2.85 
cents  on  each  sales  dollar,  the 
same  level  as  five  years  ago. 

This  review  of  retail  profits 
was  made  in  connection  with 
the  Bureau’s  announcement  of 
publication  of  the  10th  anni¬ 
versary  edition  of  the  Annual 
Time  Table  of  Retail  Opportuni- 
1  ties,  now  being  made  available 

to  retailers  throughout  the  U.  S.  The  Bristol  Press  for  Nov.  1 
and  Canada  by  more  than  1,000  carried  the  largest  group  adver- 
,  member  daily  newspapers  of  the  tising  and  the  largest  individual 


JN  PENNA^ 


more  imaginatively  con-  T" 

ceived  to  meet  the  challenge  of  ^rs  Homemaker  that  modem 
The  advertising  appliances  can  make  living  more 
program  outlined  in  the  Time  enjoyable  and  easier. 

Table  is  designed  to  meet  both  • 

these  opportunities  and  chal-  ’6()  Ad  Expeuditures 

'"The'-Newspaper  A.Iverti.mB  *'1  Papers  Up  4% 
Planbook  For  Profits”  section  of  National  advertisers  will 
the  10th  Annual  Time  Table  spend  more  than  $4-billion  in 
contains  seasonal  sales  patterns  nine  major  media  this  year,  up 
for  18  store  types,  national  sales  7%  over  the  $3,750,000  spent 
data  for  approximately  100  mer-  last  year,  according  to  Adver- 
chandise  lines,  advertising  linage  tising  Age. 
patterns  for  75  more,  plus  sales  Newspaper  advertising  voi- 
pattern  data  for  each  of  the  12  is  expected  to  rise  to 

Federal  Reserve  Districts  and  $803,000,000  from  $773,000,0001 
Canada.  Government  statistics  year.  The  report  said  total) 

reported  in  the  Time  Table  show  newspaper  advertising,  including) 
that  consumers  —  year-after-  retail  and  classified,  would  topj 
year,  in  good  times  as  well  as  $3,000,000,000  this  year, 
bad-buy  according  to  a  pattern  supplements,  the  re 

that  can  be  predicted  for  mer- 

chandise  items,  departments  and  Jio4, 000,000  from  $111,500,000. 
store  types.  .  « 

Shop  Center  Section  Daily  Names  Klevins 

Gives  Daily  A  Record  ^arl  Klevins  has  been  sv 
Bristol,  Ckmn.  pointed  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  and 
News-Register. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAINS 
SERVE  THE  S  AREAS 
bu  SINGLE  WAREHOUSING! 


GIVES  YOU  THE  MOST  DOMINATING 
COVERAGE  IN  LACIOWVAIIIIACOIIinY! 


SAWYER  -  FERGUSON  ■  WAUER  COMPANY,  INC. 
N«KomI 

N««Y«rfc  •  CMcaf»  •  FtuladdpkU  •  Dctrak 


AD  AGENCIES 


Canadian  Billings 
Show  6.9%  Increase 


Montreal 

Total  billings  to  clients  of  122 
advertising  agencies  operated  in 
Canada  through  214  offices  in 
1959  amounted  to  $254,145,919, 
larger  by  6.9%  than  the  preced¬ 
ing  year’s  123-agency  total  of 
$237,654,038,  according  to  ad¬ 
vance  figures  that  will  appear 
in  the  annual  report  on  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  to  be  released 
shortly  by  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 

Gross  revenue  on  total  billings 
amounted  to  $41,126,958  an  in¬ 
crease  of  8%  over  $38,073,427 
in  1958.  Of  total  billings,  $250,- 
080,021  went  to  publications, 
television,  radio  and  other  kinds 
of  advertising  on  a  commission 
or  fee  basis,  leaving  $4,065,898 
for  market  surveys,  other  re¬ 
search  and  fees. 

Cross  Revenue  Up 

Gross  revenue  on  total  billings 
($41,126,958)  represented  16.2% 
of  total  billings  compared  with 
16%  in  1958.  Advertising  placed 
for  clients  on  a  commission  or 
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fee  basis  accounted  for  91.6% 
($37,678,828)  of  total  revenue; 
the  rest  ($3,448,130)  was  de¬ 
rived  from  market  surveys,  re¬ 
search,  other  fees  and  revenues. 
Net  revenue  before  deductions 
for  income  taxes  rose  by  7.1% 
to  $2,903,109,  and  represented 
the  same  proportion  of  gross 
revenue  (7.1%)  as  in  1958. 

Of  the  122  firms  reporting, 
33  with  total  billings  of  $39,- 
764,062  showed  losses  for  the 
year  averaging  $14,206,  per  firm 
as  compared  with  an  average 
loss  of  $12,668  and  total  billings 
of  $40,567,779  reported  by  30 
firms  in  1958.  The  remaining 
89  firms  showed  an  average  net 
profit  of  $37,887  and  total  bill¬ 
ings  of  $214,381,857  compared 
with  average  net  profit  of  $33,- 
232  and  total  billings  of  $197,- 
086,259  reported  by  93  firms  in 
the  preceding  year. 

The  distribution  of  commis- 
sionable  billings  by  type  of  me¬ 
dium  was  as  follows  (1958  per¬ 
centages  in  brackets) :  publica¬ 
tions,  47.8%  (49.3%);  televi¬ 
sion,  21.3%  (20.5%) ;  other 

visual,  4.8%  (4.7%) :  radio, 

(10.5%)  production,  art,  print¬ 
ing,  etc.,  14.7%  (14.4%);  and 
other  0.8%  (0.6%). 

Advertising  agencies  provided 
employment  for  4,256  persons 
in  1959,  and  paid  $26,013,132  in 
salaries  and  wages,  commissions 
and  bonuses.  This  amount  was 
9.2%  higher  than  the  $23,826,- 
156  paid  to  4,197  employees  in 
1958  and  represented  63.3%  of 
gross  revenue  compared  with 
62.6%  the  preceding  year. 

American  Stores  Co.  • 
Names  Gray  &  Rogers 

American  Stores  Company, 
fourth  largest  food  chain  in  the 
country,  has  assigned  its  entire 
advertising  account  to  Gray  & 
Rogers,  Philadelphia  and  New¬ 
ark  advertising  and  public 


New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Washingrton,  D.  C. 

Stephenson  Joins  PR 
Staff  of  Ad  Agency 

Dallas,  Texas 

Rominger  Advertising  Agency 
here  has  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Jim  Stephenson  to  its 
public  relations  staff. 

Mr.  Stephenson  was  formerly 
editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  Richardson  (Texas)  Echo. 
Previously  he  worked  for  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  and  the  San  Antonio 
Light. 

For  the  past  seven  years  he 
has  been  a  regional  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  New  York  public 
relations  firm  of  Dudley-Ander- 
son-Yutzy. 

Agency  Ronndnp  .  .  . 

•  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  and 
Carling  Brewing  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  agreed 
to  dissolve  their  business  rela¬ 
tionship  effective  Dec.  31.  B&B 
has  handled  the  Red  Cap  Ale 
portion  of  the  Carling  account 
for  nearly  11  years.  Black  Label 
Beer  is  handled  by  Lang,  Fisher 
&  Stashower,  Inc.,  of  Cleveland 
and  by  several  regional  agen¬ 
cies. 

*  «  * 

•  The  personnel  and  accounts 
of  Heineman,  Kleinfeld,  Shaw 
&  Joseph,  Inc.,  are  being  con¬ 
solidated  into  Kastor  Hilton 
Chesley  Clifford  &  Atherton, 
Inc.,  effective  Dec.  1.  Mort 
Heineman,  president  of  the  for¬ 
mer  agency,  will  be  a  senior 
vicepresident,  member  of  the 
management  committee  and  the 
plans  board  of  KHCC&A. 

* 

•  Rand  McNally  &  Company, 
Chicago,  has  appointed  Grant 
Advertising,  Inc.,  Chicago  to 
handle  its  corporate  institutional 
advertising  effective  Jan.  1.  The 
account  bills  an  estimated 
$250,000. 

*  *  * 

•  Chirung  &  Cairns,  Inc.,  New 
York  and  Boston  advertising 
agency,  has  been  selected  by  the 
Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  to 


PEARLY  PRIZE  —  Mrs.  Isabtll* 
Atherton,  wife  of  Albert  Atherton, 
president  of  Atherton  Mogge  Pri- 
vett,  Los  Angeles  ad  agency,  re¬ 
ceives  pearl  necklace  valued  at 
$500  as  first  prize  in  "Pearls  of 
Wisdom"  Contest  sponsored  by 
Metro  Sunday  Comics  (E&P,  Oct. 
30,  page  55).  Carl  F.  Schmidt, 
Metro  Comics  sales  director,  made 
the  presentation  in  New  York  last 
week  on  behalf  of  winning  entry 
submitted  by  Mr.  Atherton. 

Northeast  Texas 
Group  Formed 

Four  Northeast  Texas  news¬ 
papers,  all  members  of  the 
Texas  Harte-Hanks  group,  have 
formed  the  Northeast  Texas 
Market  Group,  a  package  buy 
for  national  and  regrional  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  four  participating  news¬ 
papers  are  the  Denison  Herald, 
the  Greenville  Herald-Banner, 
the  Marshall  News  Messenger 
and  the  Paris  News. 

The  line  rate  adopted  by  the 
N-E-T  Group  is  33c,  a  saving 
of  20%  when  compared  to  in¬ 
dividual  rates.  Advertisers  must 
buy  all  four  newspapers  to 
qualify. 

The  area  served  by  the  four 
papers  lies  outside  any  stand¬ 
ard  metropolitan  area  and  con¬ 
tains  350,(100  people.  Circulation 
of  the  four  papers  is  44,762. 

Effective  date  for  the  N-E-T 
Group  is  Jan.  1.  Advertising 
may  be  bought  through  Texas 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  and 
will  be  handled  on  a  one  order, 
one  bill,  one  check  basis. 


267,414 

Over  >/4  million  people  in 
the  Quad-City  market.  Ar¬ 
gus  and  Dispatch  serve  the 
bigger  Illinois  side,  where  56% 
of  Quad-Citians  live. 


auto  CITIES  EttCEST  COMBINED  OtlLT  CIBCULITION 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  "dispatch 

REPRESENTED  BY  ALLEN-K  L  APP  CO. 
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relations  agency. 

The  move  follows  appointment 
of  the  agency  18  months  ago  for 
American  Stores’  radio-TV  ad¬ 
vertising.  Gray  &  Rogers  will 
now  handle  the  chain’s  maga¬ 
zine,  newspaper  and  outdoor 
advertising,  in  addition  to  radio- 
TV.  The  new  appointment  is 
effective  Feb.  1,  1961. 

American  Stores  (krmpany, 
operating  in  seven  states,  ad¬ 
vertises  in  color  in  regional  edi¬ 
tions  of  national  magazines  and 
in  local  newspapers.  Acme  Mar- 
xets  are  located  in  Pennsylvania, 


conduct  the  industrial  portion 
of  the  group’s  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  campaign. 

*  *  * 

•  Two  of  New  England’s  well 
known  industrial  advertising 
agencies  are  combining  forces  on 
Jan.  1.  Harold  Bugbee,  long¬ 
time  president  of  Walter  B. 
Snow  &  Staff,  Inc.,  will  become 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Culver 
Advertising,  Inc.  and  Walter 
B.  Snow  &  Staff.  Edward  H. 
Culver,  president  of  Culver  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  will  be  president 
of  the  merged  corporations. 


FW  Names  Kennedy 

Chicago 

James  0.  Kennedy,  formeriy 
marketing  coordinator  for 
Penens  Tool  Corp.,  and  more 
recently  with  Ralph  M.  Soule  4 
(k).,  advertising  agency,  has 
been  appointed  merchandising 
manager  of  Family  Weeklg, 
working  with  Perry  B.  King, 
merchandising  director.  Donald 
A.  Wilkins  has  been  named 
merchandising  manager  of  Sub¬ 
urbia  Today. 
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SOURCE;  Media  Records  —  8  months  linage  larger  daily  plus  Sunday  1951  and  1960 


Long  the  leader  in  home  coverage,  The  Boston  Globe  is  now  1st  in  total  advertising 
. . .  and  moving  ahead  in  every  field,  display,  classified,  retail  and 
general.  Here’s  indisputable  proof  advertisers,  like  readers, 
prefer  The  Globe  —  hands  down!  Be  first  in  Boston 
with  us  —  first  in  homes  covered  —  first  in 
readers  . . .  first  in  total  advertising. 
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Europe's  Own  U.S.  Newspaper 

The 

EUROPEAN 
EDITION 
of  the 

Herald  Tribune 
is  not  a 
condensation 
of  the 
New  York 
edition 

This  is  our  reply  to  a 
question  that  has  been 
asked  many  times — and 
which  we.  are  glad  to 
answer  because  it  points 
up  the  big  difference 
between  the  European 
Herald  Tribune  and  other 
so  -  called  international 
editions. 

The  news  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Herald  Tribune  is 
gathered,  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  Europe  by 
Americans  in  Europe.  It 
is  tailored  for  Europeans 
and  for  Americans  in 
Europe.  It  reflects  Amer¬ 
ican  opinion  and  news 
techniques.  But  it  is  a 
European  product. 

It  has  its  own  feature 
writers  who  reside  in 
Europe  and  who  write  for 
Europeans  and  Europe- 
residing  or  Europe-trav¬ 
eling  Americans. 

Its  staff  includes  Paris- 
residing  Art  Buchwald 
.  .  .  European  travel 

writer  and  book  reviewer 
Robert  Sage  .  .  .  Euro- 
*pean  theater  and  movie 
reviewer  Thomas  Quinn 
Curtis  . .  .  European  fash¬ 
ion-news  gatherer  Lucie 
Noel,  “Toward  One  Eu¬ 
rope”  financial  columnist 
/an  Hasbrouck  .  .  .  art- 
in-Europe  reviewer  John 
Ashbury  .  .  .  and  two  who 
write  especially  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  women  —  Naomi 
Barry  and  Mary  Blume. 

If  you’re  doing  business 
with  Europe  —  or  are 
planning  to  —  you’ll  want 
to  use  the  Europe-edited, 
Europe-published  U.  S. 
paper  which  Europe  ac¬ 
cepts  as  its  own. 

THE  EUROPEAN  EDITION 

NEW  YORK 

Hetalb  STtibune 

230  West  41st  Street. N.Y. 36 


AD  CAMPAlG^jS 

General  Mills  Sets 
Dec.  4  Color  Ads 


Media 

(Continued  from  pu  lie  20) 


with  their  own  distriluition  and 
promotional  pattem.s.'' 

Mr.  Dean,  a  dirc-ctor  of  the 


General  Mills,  Inc.,  will  run 
six  color  pages  of  holiday  recipes 
in  Parade  and  This  Week,  plus 
an  eight-page  pre-printed  color 
insert  in  local  newspapers  of 
Sunday,  Dec.  4. 

On  Sept.  11,  General  Mills 
ran  full-page,  two-color  inser¬ 
tions  in  36  key  newspapers. 
Spearheading  this  push  for  its 
new  “Betty  Crocker  Countrj’ 
Cake  Mix”  was  a  six-page,  four- 
color  insert  in  Sept.  11  issues  of 
Parade,  This  Week,  Family 
Weekly,  plus  independent  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  of  eight  news¬ 
papers.  In  addition,  one-page, 
two  color  ads  appeared  in  sup¬ 
plements  carried  in  three  other 
papers. 

Magazines  and  TV  rounded 
out  the  drive. 

This  week  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  that  the  Sept.  11  cam¬ 
paign  produced  the  following 
results; 

In  two  weeks  following  the 
ads,  Betty  Crocker  sales  jumped 
lO'/r  in  the  Chicago  division  of 
A&P  which  covers  Illinois,  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  A&P  did  no  pro¬ 
motion  on  the  tie-in;  a  certified 
store  check  of  859  stores  in 
Southern  California  showed  an 
average  increase  of  14%  in 
cases  sold ;  .sales  of  cake  frosting 
mix  up  70%. 

American  Dairy  Association 
attributed  a  record  sales  volume 
on  whipped  cream  during  the 
week  following  appearance  of 
the  recipe  on  Sept.  11. 

General  Mills  now  claims  first 
place  in  the  cake  mix  sales 
battle  (E&P,  Aug.  27,  page  17). 

BOAC  Announces 
’61  At!  Strategy 

Major  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  will  continue  as 
the  “foremost”  media  for  Brit¬ 
ish  Overseas  Airways  Corp.’s 
1961  advertising  campaign  (via 
Victor  A.  Bennett  Co.). 

A  new  logotype  and  intensi¬ 
fied  use  of  four-color  magazine 
advertising  will  highlight  the 
campaign.  Black  and  white  copy 
will  be  used  in  an  accelerated 
newspaper  ad  drive.  Greater 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  out¬ 
door  advertising  by  BOAC  in 
1961.  The  company  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  utilize  limited  radio 
outlets  and  is  considering  TV 
spots. 

Renault  Ads  Cite 
Economy  Record 

Capitalizing  on  Renault’s  suc¬ 


cess  in  the  recent  Mobil  Mileage 
Rally,  economy  run  for  imported 
cars,  Renault,  Inc.  has  launched 
a  nationwide  ad  program 
through  its  dealers  to  impress 
the  public  with  the  mileage 
records  made  by  the  three  Ren¬ 
ault  entries. 

Mats,  in  l,0()0-line  and  450- 
line  sizes,  have  been  sent  to  all 
dealers  for  use  in  local  news¬ 
papers. 

Fla.  Grants  $50,000 
To  Advertise  State 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

The  Cabinet  last  week  gave 
the  Development  Commission 
$50,000  to  advertise  Florida  in 
northern  newspapers  in  hopes 
of  swaying  tourists  still  unde¬ 
cided  whether  to  take  winter 
vacations. 

Proposed  color  ads  in  four 
eastern  and  midwestem  news¬ 
paper  magazine  sections  will  be 
used  to  “tip  the  scales”  for  many 
tourists  toward  coming  to  Flori¬ 
da. 

Money  for  the  supplementary 
advertising  program  will  come 
from  the  state  deficiency  appro¬ 
priation. 

Ala.,  Mi8S.,  Plan 
Heavy  Ad  Campaigns 

Alabama  state  and  municipal 
development  organizations  will 
help  spend  $555,760  to  help  bring 
tourists,  vacationers  and  indus¬ 
try  to  the  state. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  has 
embarked  upon  the  largest  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  (via  Godwin 
.\dvertising  Agency,  Jackson, 
Miss.)  it  has  ever  undertaken, 
scheduling  a  series  of  ads  in 
metropolitan  new.spapers  and 
national  magazines  to  promote 
the  state’s  tourist  attractions 
and  coming  events  connected 
with  observance  of  the  Civil 
War  Centennial. 

The  campaign  is  being  placed 
through  the  Mississippi  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Industrial  Board. 
• 

15  Spot  Color  Ads 

Appleton,  Wis. 

A  “'Colorama”  edition  was 
published  Nov.  10  by  the  Apple- 
ton  Post-Crescent.  Fifteen  spot 
color  advertisements,  totaling 
21,574  lines,  were  included. 
Three  national  advertisements 
and  13  retail  advertisements 
covered  a  wide  variety  of 
accounts. 


Audit  Bureau  of  Ciiculations, 
comes  from  a  newspap.  r  family. 
His  late  father  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  back  around  1910,  and  he 
himself  is  a  director  of  Switzer¬ 
land’s  only  English-language 
newspaper. 

He  says  he  respects  the  jwwer 
of  newspapers  and  only  wishes 
they’d  wake  up  and  provide 
agencies  with  more  modern  mar¬ 
keting  data. 

“Nobody  knows  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  market  better  than  the 
metropolitan  daily,”  he  said.  “It 
is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
help  advertisers  develop  the 
market,  but  they  are  slow  to  do 
it.  Why?”  he  asked. 

“A  market  only  appears  to  be 
a  mass  market,  and  if  news¬ 
papers  would  only  break  it  down 
in  terms  of  coverage,  buying 
power,  brand  preferences,  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  service 
not  only  to  advertisers  and 
agencies,  but  to  themselves  as 
well.  Apparently  they  are  afraid 
that  if  they  do  they’ll  hurt  the 
false  concept  of  the  mass 
market.” 

Mr.  Dean  noted  that  no  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  can  be  every¬ 
thing  to  everybody,  and  said  that 
advertisers  know  this.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  are  several 
newspapers  providing  excellent 
market  material. 


McClatchy  Papers 
Increase  A<1  Rates 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  the 
Fresno  Bee,  and  the  Modesto 
Bee,  have  issued  new  national 
and  retail  rate  cards  effective 
Jan.  1. 

The  new  cards,  in  keeping 
with  industry  trends,  present  a 
frequency  contract  plan  calling  i 
for  300,  600,  1000  or  1500  lines 
to  be  used  12  out  of  13  weeks, 

24  out  of  26  weeks,  36  out  of 
39  weeks,  or  48  out  of  52  weeks. 

In  addition,  two  alternate 
plans  of  earning  discounts  will  | 
continue:  bulk  space  of  1000, 
10,(X)0  or  20,000  lines  annually, 
and  standard  page  contracts  in 
which  the  number  of  full  page 
units  used  determines  the  dis¬ 
count. 

Local  rates — ^both  classified 
and  display — are  being  increased 
simultaneously  with  the  nation¬ 
al  rate  changes  announced  for 
the  three  papers.  Color  charges 
are  not  being  increased. 
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THE 


FOR  ITS 


CONSTRIICTIFE  CONTRIBUTIONS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 


WHEN  A  NEWSPAPER  IS 
SIGNIFICANTLY  FIRST 


O  STATE  BAR  ASSOCIATION’ 


DIAMOND  JUBILEE 


mARD  TO 


THE  TOLEDO  BLADE 


A 

fiWARD-GIVING  is  as  prevalent  in  the  newspaper  field 


Certainly,  there  is  nothing 
in  which  we  could  take  greater 
pride  than  in  constructive 
contributions  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  than 
in  vigilant  leadership 
in  responsible  journalism. 

THE  BLADE 

One  of  America  s  Great  Newspapers 


as  in  any  other.  And  once  an  award  for  outstanding  perform¬ 
ance  has  been  established,  after  it  has  been  presented  several 
times,  the  selection  of  subsequent  winners  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult. 

But  the  first  time  one  is  created,  it  is  almost  as  though  it  had 
been  designed  with  the  recipient  in  mind. 

With  The  Blade,  that  was  the  case  in  1955  when  it  received 
the  first  award  of  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association  for  "construc¬ 
tive  contributions  to  the  administration  of  justice." 

Now  it  has  been  the  case  again  with  the  presentation  to  The 
Blade  of  the  first  “Vigilance  Award"  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism  "for  leadership  in  responsible 
journalism." 

What  makes  The  Blade  most  appreciative  of  these  honors  is 
that  they  were  bestowed  on  this  newspaper  by  Ohioans  familiar 
with  all  the  newspapers  of  the  state  and  who  singled  this  one 
out  as  most  deserving  of  the  awards  they  were  creating. 


Music  Critics  Urge 
Local  Cultural  Aid 


By  Ted  Strongin 


Chattanooga  Composers  Lea^e  concert,  all 


writer.  So  did  Mr.  Kastendieck.  sigrn  of  a  healthy  community  in 
The  Joumal-American  writer  other  respects.  ProspK  tive  new 
said  that  the  absence  of  politic-  industries  almost  always  ask  if 
ally  prominent  men  on  the  there  is  a  symphony  orchestra 
boards  of  area  cultural  organi-  in  town,  the  publisher  said, 
zations  was  the  “biggest  bottle-  Officers  of  the  Music  Critics 
neck”  facing  them.  John  P.  Association  were  electf  tl  for  a 
Dwj’^er,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  two-year  term  at  the  closing 
also  commented  on  the  absence  session.  Thomas  Sherman,  St. 
of  local  subsidy  in  Chattanoogra.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  is  the  new 
At  a  dinner  given  by  the  president.  New  vicepresidents 


Music  critics  from  newspapers  contemporary  music  by  living  Chattanooga  Times,  Ben  Hale  Strongin,  Chattanooga 

of  the  United  States  and  Can-  composers,  tJiree  of  them  pres-  Golden,  Times  publisher,  said  Lowell  Durham,  Soft 

ada  had  strong  praise  for  Chat-  ent.  The  contrast  between  the  his  newspaper  did  not  direct  City  Tribune;  and  Mrs. 

tanooga’s  musical  life  but  criti-  two  events  was  extreme.  cultural  activities  in  town.  The  Lampard,  St.  Catherines 

cized  the  city  fathers  for  not  The  earlier  one  took  place  in  Times  does  provide  leadership,  (Ont.)  Standard.  William 
supporting  the  efforts  of  local  the  streamlined,  sophisticated,  however,  he  said.  It  has  a  full  Swank,  Joefcson  (Mich.)  Citizen- 


cultural  organizations. 


indirectly-lit  interior  of  Chat-  time,  professional  critic. 


Members  of  the  Music  Critics  ta.nooga’s  Hunter  Art  Gallery  jyjj.  Qolden  emphasized  that 


Patriot,  is  the  new  secretary. 
Bayard  Ennis,  Charleston 


Association  were  meeting  here  bold,  abstract  paintingrs  on  newspapers  do  not  get  any  direct  ^  Gazette,  was  reelected 

for  their  8th  Annual  Workshop  walls.  The  walls  of  Mt.  Olive  advantage  out  of  helping  the  as  measurer, 
recently.  It  was  the  first  time  Chur^  were  bare  except  for  arts.  The  audience  for  such  ma- 

they  had  deserted  the  confines  of  nails  to  hang  your  hat  on.  Home-  .  .  ,  .  readme-  his  ^ept  invitation  of  the  C/n«n- 

a  major  metropolitan  area  for  made  benches  filled  the  ^all  [he  nubliler  iid  ^ngutrer  and  the  Cincmnati 

their  annual  meeting.  Chatta-  single  room  of  the  church.  A  paper,  the  pu  ish  said.  S^phony  to  hold  its  next 

nooga  was  chosen  as  represen-  large,  pot-bellied  stove  was  the  However,  thriving  arts  are  a  Workshop  in  Cincinnati. 

tative  of  what  g^ies  on  in  the  only  decoration  and  the  only  — - 

numerous  byways  of  the  United  source  of  heat.  The  single  mod-  •^1  T.rl.r.,^1^  0.4-  ^  Ji 

States  and  Canada.  Hosts  of  em  touch  was  electric  light.  J0Wi811  lQ6a.iS  OirCSSCQ 
the  meeting  were  the  Chatta-  Sacred  Harp  was  chosen  by 

nooga  Times  and  the  Chatta-  many  as  the  subject  of  future  Tw,  1>  -MAX  a  A  -I- A  A  n«:i,r  o. _ _ 


nooga  S3anphony. 


feature  stories.  Much  quick  re- 


However,  thriving  arts  are  a  Workshop  in  Cincinnati. 

Jewish  Ideals  Stressed 
In  Projected  Daily  Paper 


Led  by  Miles  Kastendieck,  search  was  done  on  the  spot.  *  •/  M. 

president  of  the  association  and  At  a  closed  session,  the  critics  Harold  Riegelman,  New  York  are  •  above  private  and  public 
music  critic  of  the  New  York  examined  their  own  anonymous  attorney,  is  chairman  of  a  interest.  It  will  be  publish^  five 
Joumal-American,  the  group  of  opinions  of  the  work  of  South-  project  to  establish  an  interna-  days  a  week,  allowing  full  ob- 
2"  visitors  heard  a  concert  by  eastern  composers.  Three  of  the  tional  daily  newspaper,  Shalom  servance  of  the  Sabbath  week- 
the  Chattanooga  Symphony  and  composers  involved  were  invited  (Hebrew  for  Peace).  end.” 

another  one  of  works  by  mem-  in  to  the  session  to  make  their  Jerome  Hoffmann,  New  York  e  P  •  • 

bers  of  the  Southeastern  Com-  rebuttal.  They  criticized  the  business  man  who  is  actively  in-  strong  Positions 

posers  League.  The  latter  orga,n-  critics  politely  but  with  a  will,  terested  in  the  plan  said  a  12-  On  the  editorial  page  Shalom 
ization  has  members  from  Vir-  At  a  civic  panel  meeting,  page  edition  priced  at  10c  a  copy  has  this  to  say  in  part : 
ginia  to  Louisiana.  Harold  C.  Schonberg,  music  has  been  distributed  throughout  “Shalom  will  feel  no  inhibition 


Strong  Positions 


posers  League.  The  latter  orga,n-  critics  politely  but  with  a  will,  terested  in  the  plan  said  a  12-  On  the  editorial  page  Shalom 
ization  has  members  from  Vir-  At  a  civic  panel  meeting,  page  edition  priced  at  10c  a  copy  has  this  to  say  in  part : 

ginia  to  Louisiana.  Harold  C.  Schonberg,  music  has  been  distributed  throughout  “Shalom  will  feel  no  inhibition 

For  a  third  musical  event  critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  country  and  the  response  about  taking  strong  positions 
typical  of  the  Chattanooga  area,  expre^d  surprise  that  no  one  has  been  “highly  favorable.”  on  important  matters  of  current 
the  critics  journeyed  up  Look-  political  influence  was  on  the  The  prospectus  described  “a  interest,  but  the  editors  do  not 
out  Mountain  and  deep  down  a  symphony  board.  He  suggested  new  national  daily  paper  in  an  propose  to  substitute  shrillness 
dirt  road  to  a  backwoods  church,  establishing  a  militant  commit-  ancient  tradition — An  American  or  heat  for  reason  or  persua- 
Mt.  Olive  Primitive  Baptist.  ^  to  apply  pressure  to  get  toe  Newspaper  Inspired  by  Jewish  sion.  .  .  . 

Here  they  heard  a  group  of  City  of  Chattanooga  to  give  ideals.”  “Shalom  may  be  depended 

Sacred  Harp  Singers  perform  in  nnancial  am  to  tne  arts.  prospectus  expressed  the  upon  to  fight  battles  when  it 


a  style  that  has  been  handed  Mr.  Schonberg  expressed  him-  view  that  “the  market-area  daily  appears  that  the  journalistic 
down  relatively  intact  from  self  as  very  cautious  about  press  of  the  United  States,  how-  leadership  it  is  suited  to  furnish 

_ 1 _ A? _ TTT _ A? -  - - - - - A  -  1  J..  XT..V— ...  ........ 


Revolutionary  War  times. 
Extreme  Contract 


governmental  subsidy.  Neverthe-  ever  great  its  contribution  to  the  is  the  appropriate  weapon,  but 
less  he  favors  it  at  the  local  community  and  to  society  must  the  editors  propose  to  avoid 
level,  he  said.  be,  cannot  realistically  subordin-  ‘crusading*  as  a  pose  or  a  reflex 


Just  before  the  Sacred  Harp  Paul  Hume  of  the  Washington  ate  its  economic  and  public  action.  We  intend  to  aim  care- 
event,  the  critics  had  heard  the  Post,  backed  up  the  New  York  utility  roles  to  dedicate  itself  fully,  responsibly  and  helpfully. 

_ primarily  to  the  task  of  mirror-  We  may  clamor  for  justice,  but 


Now  available 

FULL  COLOR 

Black  and  3— black  and  2— full  page  units  only 
Tues.  Eve. -Wed.  Morn,  or  Thurs.  Eve.-Fri.  Morn. 

Black  and  1  color  available  Mon.  thru 
Fri.  (minimum  size  1000  lines) 

The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

National  Representatives: 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.— New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  <&  Scott— Chicago,  Detroit 


ing  and  appraising  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.” 


we  shall  try  not  to  be  a  scold.” 
Mr.  Hoffmann  said  the  editor 


After  mentioning  the  Chris-  of  Shalom  and  other  executives 
I  tian  Science  Monitor  as  having  have  been  appointed,  but  their 
:  made  a  “great  contribution”  and  names  are  not  now  being  dis- 
I  commenting  that  no  criticism  closed  since  they  are  “very  prom- 
1  is  implied,  the  statement  con-  inently  employed  elsewhere.” 
tinues:  Financing  the  project  is  the 

“We  propose  a  truly  new  paper  Shalom  Foimdation,  described 
— new  in  its  techniques  and  in  as  a  non-profit  educational, 
its  balance  of  content — ^but  in  and  philanthropic  institution, 
the  most  ancient  of  traditions.  Monthly  sample  editions  will 
We  propose  a  daily  national  or  continue,  until  sometime  in  1961 
international  newspaper  in-  when  the  publication  will  be- 
spired  conditioned  and  shaped  come  a  daily,  Mr.  Hoffmann  said, 
by  the  Jewish  faith,  but  com-  The  project  chairman,  Mr. 
pletely  free  from  organizational  Riegelman,  once  ran  for  Mayor 
control  and  sectarian  bias  or  of  New  York  on  the  Republican 
j  preference.  It  will  be  a  private  ticket  and  later  served  as  New 
I  enterprise  to  serve  values  that  York’s  postmaster. 
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The  Measure  of 
ALL  FLORIDA  -  TV  WEEK 
Advertising  Value 

No  other  type  of  magazine  offers  the  local  im¬ 
mediacy  of  Sunday  Supplements.  No  Sunday 
Supplement  hits  representative  Florida  with  the 
impact  of  ALL  FLORIDA  -  TV  WEEK.  No  other 
Sunday  Supplement  offers  the  readership,  circu¬ 
lation  or  flexibility  of  AF-TV  Week  in  Florida 


ALL  FLORIDA’S 
PRECISION 
SELLING ! 


1»S3  1»S4  MSS  1»5S  MS7  MSI  MSf  MM 


1.  READERSHIP  all  Florida  -  tv  week  has 

a  longer  life  and  double  the  advertising  exposure  of 
any  Sunday  Supplement  in  Florida.* 

2.  CIRCULATION  all  Florida  -  tv  week  has 

grown  phenomenally  since  its  introduction  in  1953, 
to  a  current  554,466.**  Florida’s  largest  ABC  circu¬ 
lation,  in  the  nation’s  fastest  growing  State,  a  State 
which  1950  - 1960  U.  S.  Census  figures  show  jumped 
from  18th  to  10th  place.  This  gives  the  ALL  FLORI¬ 
DA  -  TV  WEEK  magazine  a  PENETRATION  of 
38.3%  of  the  Florida  market. 

3.  FLEXIBILITY  You  can  buy  one,  several,  or  all 
five  regional  zone  editions  with  complete  local  TV 
program  listings. 

•  homd  on  a  twrvGy  pr«por«d  by  First  tMMorch  CorporoHofi. 

•  •  ABC  r>*wspop«rs  corrying  ALL  FLORIDA,  bos«d  on  ABC  om- 

dili  of  pwblishors  ropocts  for  6  months  portod  oiMling  Morch 
3M960. 

A.F.M. 

The  Largest  Circulation  In  Florida 
The  Largest  Circulation  In  The  South 

DhtributBd  In  18  Newspapers 

DAYTONA  BEACH  Sunday  Ncw«-Journal.  DEUND 
Sun  Newt.  FORT  MYERS  Newa-Prm.  GAINESVILLE 
Daily  Sun,  JACKSONVILLE  Florida  Timea-Union. 

LAKELAND  Ledger,  LEESBURG  Daily  Commercial. 

MELBOURNE  Timer.  OCALA  Star  Banner.  PALM 
BEACH  Poat-Timea.  PANAMA  CITY  Newa-Herald, 

PENSACOLA  Newa-Journal.  SARASOTA  Herald-Tri¬ 
bune.  ST.  PETERSBURG  Indepcndenl.  TALLAHASSEE 
Democrat  TAMPA  Timca,  WINTER  HAVEN  DaHy 
Newa-Chief,  FT.  PIERCE  Ncwa-Tribunc. 


Represented  nationally  by  JOHN  H.  PERRY  ASSOCIATES 

NEW  YORK,  36, 1 9  W.  44lh  St,  Tel:  MUrroy  Hill  7-S047,  William  K.  Donrnm,  Gen.  /Mgr.  CHICAGO 
4, 224  Soulh  Mkhigop  Ave.,  Tel:  HArriion  7-4008,  Robert  A.  MMwM,  /Mgr.  DETROIT  2, 7-268  Gen¬ 
eral  Molori  Building,  Tel:  TRinily  S-l  803,  John  F.  Cole,  AAgr.  PHHADEIPHIA  7, 1 2  South  1 2  Shoot, 
Teh  WAInut  2-3SSS,  Robert  Hitchingt,  Mgr.  SAN  FRANCISCO  4,  Ruts  Building,  Tel:  YUken  l-l  281, 
:?ula  J.  Rubin,  Mgr.  ATLANTA  3, 41 1  Glenn  Building,  Tel:  MUrroy  8-3988,  J.  D.  WhHoheod,  Mgr. 


Roto  Section 
Of  112  Pages 
On  Civil  War 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Courier  -  Jortrval  will 
usher  in  the  Civil  War  Centen¬ 
nial  Nov.  20  with  a  complete 
magazine  section  dealing  with 
the  Civil  War. 

“The  Civil  W’ar  In  Kentucky,” 
a  112-pajfe.  center-stitched  roto¬ 
gravure  mag'azine,  will  be  con¬ 
tained  in  all  editions  of  the  C-J. 
The  maprazine  relives  the  story 
of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  in 
Kentucky. 

Kentucky  AnfIle^ 

The  presidents  of  both  the 
Union  and  the  Confederacy, 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
Davis,  were  born  in  Kentucky  — 
one  year  and  100  miles  apart. 
Kentucky  was  the  true  border 
state,  split  almost  down  the  mid¬ 
dle  between  North  and  South. 
It  was  the  only  state  where 
brother  fought  brother  and  fa¬ 
ther  fought  son  on  a  mass  scale. 

Despite  these  circumstances, 
and  the  fact  that  411  battles  and 
skirmishes  took  place  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  state  has  lieen  com¬ 


paratively  overlooked  by  Civil 
War  historians. 

C-J  officials  decidetl  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  section  to  help  establish 
Kentucky’s  position  and  role  in 
the  war. 

Historical  authors  from 
throughout  Kentucky  and  the 
nation  were  asked  to  write  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  magazine.  Months 
of  staff  research  went  into  the 
project.  Old  photos,  drawings 
and  maps  were  dug  up  to  be  in¬ 
cluded.  Authentic  uniforms  were 
found  for  use  in  staging  battle 
scenes  for  color  photography  in 
the  magazine. 

“The  Civil  War  in  Kentucky” 
covers  every  phase  of  the  con¬ 
flict  in  the  state,  as  well  as 
events  leading  up  to  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war. 

The  idea  for  the  magazine 
was  conceived  in  Iflbo  by  Joe 
Creason,  a  staff  writer  for  the 
C-J  Sunday  Magazine. 

Extra  copies  of  the  magazine 
will  l)e  offered  for  25  cents, 
postage-jiaid  anywhere  in  the 
world.  To  meet  the  expected  ex¬ 
tra  demand,  72,000  extra  copies 
of  the  magazine  were  printed. 

In  the  magazine  there  are  130 
advertisements,  totaling  50,000 
lines.  Of  these,  22  are  in  duo- 
tone  or  four-color.  The  majority 
of  the  ads  in  the  section  have  a 
historical  theme  —  some  even 
tell  of  incidents  in  the  war. 


Wage  Analysis 

(Continued  from  puf/e  18) 


Sub-editors .  7,373 

Copyreaders  (all  compen- 

•sation) .  7,104 

Bankers,  7  yrs. 

experience .  7,080 

Reporters,  0  yrs.  experi¬ 
ence  (all  compen.sa- 

tion)  .  7,075 

Gen.  Business,  5  yrs.  . .  0,994 

Accountants,  5  yrs .  6,924 

Printers .  5,290 

High  School  Teacher  (9 

months)  .  5,110 

Elementary  Teacher  (9 
months) .  4,575 


Collins  makes  the  point  in  ap¬ 
praising  his  results  that  com¬ 
parisons  should  be  made  with 
the  newspaper  pay  scales  on  cir¬ 
culations  of  150,000  or  greater. 
He  reaches  this  conclusion  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  as  he  sees  it, 
wherein  the  greater  professional 
preparation  and  experience  are 
reflected  on  staffs  of  the  larger 
newspapers. 

F«»r  l.urger  Papers 

If  we  accept,  for  the  moment, 
the  Collins  the*)i->',  we  find  our 


scale  .somewhat  different  —  by 
comparing  averages  in  larger 
newspapers  with  national  aver¬ 
ages  for  other  professions: 
Physicians  (national)  .  $10,587 
Dentists  (national)  ...  13,950 

Top  Editors  (150,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  more)  ..  12,038 

Lawyers  (national)  ...  10,220 

Sub-editors  (150,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  more)  .  .  9,464 

Reporters  (150,000  ciix:u- 

lation  and  more)  ....  8,705 

Copyreaders  (150,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  more)  .  .  8,161 

Engineers  (national)  ..  7,692 

Salesmen  (national)  ..  7,644 

etc. 


If  we  consider  the  income  of 
three  other  professions  on  the 
basis  of  city  population,  we  find 
that  doctors’  and  dentists’  in- 


What  we  do  find  ii,>in  these 
comparisons,  howevr  i,  is  that 
CIS  «  vis  certain  of  tlic  licensed 
and  certificate<l  pr(>lt-,.Ni()ns  the 
upper  echelon  of  new'^paper  em¬ 
ployees  ranks  .solidly  h  might 
be  a.ssume<l  that  managing  edi¬ 
tors’  salaries  would  ink  well 
with  tho.se  of  most  otha;  profes¬ 
sions  in  cities  of  .ili.iiuo  or 
greater  —  assuming  rhat  the 
jumj)  from  “top  editors  ’  to  man¬ 
aging  editors  was  l■ompal•able 
with  that  from  sub-editors  to 
“top  editors.” 

Inquiries  of  several  u  presen- 
tative  large  corporations  indi¬ 
cate  that  these  coiporations 
maintain  .salary  levels  between 
small  and  large  cities.  Thus,  as 
a  man  moves  from  a  large  city 
to  a  smaller  one  and  back  again, 
his  salary  does  not  undergo  ma¬ 
jor  change.  This  would  seem  to 
bolster  Collins’  contention  that 
the  higher  income  on  larger 
newspapers  is  dii-ectly  r»*lated  to 
circulation,  size  of  community 
and  demands  for  professional 
training  and  experience  —  and 
that  this  higher  income  may  be 
compared  with  national  aver¬ 
ages  in  certain  fields. 

Evi<lence  now  at  hand  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  endorse  this  conten¬ 
tion  completely,  but  it  does  raise 
interesting  reseaivh  problems 
for  comparisons  of  incomes  in 
several  fields  with  a  critical  look 
at  their  demands  for  training 
and  experience  in  various  sizes 
of  communities. 

In  Lowest  Category 

Now  let’s  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
What  happens  to  our  compara¬ 
tive  salary  scale  when  we  com¬ 
pare  averages  for  the  lowest 
circulation  categoiy  in  the  Col¬ 
lins’  survey  with  national  aver¬ 
ages  for  other  professions  and 
occupations. 


Physicians  .  $16,587 

Dentists  .  13,956 

Lawyers  .  10,220 

Engineers .  7,692 

Salesmen .  7,644 


comes  fluctuate  inversely  with  Phannacists .  7,520 

city  populations  of  250,000  and  Top  Editors  (under 

above,  while  lawyers’  incomes  50,000)  .  7,229 

vary  directly  with  city  popula-  Bankers .  7,080 

tions,  in  the  following  onler:  — 


Doctor’s 

Dentist’s 

Laivyer’s 

Income 

hicome 

hicome 

City  Size 

A  veraye 

A veraye 

.4  veraye 

25(),000-50(),000  _ 

.  19,194 

16,634 

11,005 

500,000-1,000,000  . . 

.  17,827 

15,082 

11,407 

1,000,000-and  above  . 

.  15,031 

14,327 

12,709 

In  cities  of  these 

— 

average  top  editor’s 

income  is  General 

Business  . . 

6,996 

$12,038. 

Accountants  . 

. . .  6,924 

Insufficient  data  is 

available  Copyreaders . 

. . .  6,176 

for  other  professions  to  carry  Sub-editors .  6,091 

this  point  farther.  Additional  Reporters  .  5,999 

research  is  necessary  before  we  Printers .  5,290 

can  calculate  closely  whether  High  School  Teachers  (9 

the  newspaper  salary  becomes  months)  .  5,110 

comparable  with  those  of  these  Elementary  School  Teachers 
professions.  (9  months) .  4,575 
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An  Old  Fashioned 
New  England 
Thanksgiving  Menu 


Festive  boards  in  tifty  states  will  groan  with  New  England 
g(M)dies  at  traditional  Thanksgiving  dinners  this  week.  And 
every  hearty,  healthy,  American  appetite  will  contribute  in¬ 
directly  to  a  full  economy  .  .  .  New  England  style.  And  that’s 
just  as  it  should  be.  After  all,  they  started  the  whole  thing, 
didn't  they.^ 

Pass  the  cranberries,  for  instance.  of  the  nation’s  total 

consumption  comes  right  from  the  Bay  State  of  Massachusetts, 
the  rest  of  New  England  pitches  in  with  even  more.  (In  addi¬ 
tion  to  cranberry  sauce  and  just  plain  cranberries,  you  can  now 
get  New  England  cranberry  syrup  for  your  pancakes!) 

Pass  those  Maine  potatoes,  tix).  SRU-million  worth  of  ’em. 
That’s  what  1960’s  harvest  came  to.  Fattening.^  You  bet  it  is, 
foi  the  New  England  farm  income  figures  ...  a  whopping 
$5‘’S-million  for  ’60. 


The  main  course,  turkey,  to  be  sure.  Roast  Vermont  turkey, 
that  is.  And  84%  of  this  year’s  production  is  the  heavy  white 
variety.  PrcKluction  of  this  type  is  up  seven  percent  in  the 
region.  (Seconds,  anyone.^) 

What’ll  you  have  for  dessert.^  Some  blueberry  pie,  perhaps.^ 
Modest  New  Englanders  say  that  their  production  is  slightly 
above  average  for  the  past  ten  years,  but  sold  out,  nevertheless. 

Before  we  dig  in,  however,  let’s  return  thanks.  New  England 
is  thankful,  Uki  .  .  .  for  instance,  for  the  fact  that  four  of  the 
nation’s  five  fastest-growing  companies  are  New  England- 
based:  Polaroid,  Sheraton  Corporation,  Gillette,  and  Raytheon. 

Thankful,  too,  for  fine  newspapers,  reaching  and  selling  sturdy 
New  England  families — who  ever  since  that  very  first  Thanks¬ 
giving  have  had  a  strong,  healthy  economy.  And  keep  growing, 
too — year  after  year. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 

MAINl — Kangor  Daily  News  (M),  Portland  Press-Herald  (M), 
Express  (E),  Telegram  (S). 

VERMONT — Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E),  Bennington  Ban¬ 
ner  (E),  Burlington  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

^ASSACHUSITTS — Boston  Globe  (M&£),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitch¬ 
burg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pitts¬ 
field  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E). 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E). 

RHODE  ISLAND — Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— .Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridge¬ 
port  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Record- Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  (M),  New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  &  .American  (M&E),  Waterbury  Republican 
(M&S). 


Aluminum  Route 
Tube  Enameled 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  familiar  “tube”  for  road¬ 
side  delivery  of  newspapers  is 
Cfetting  a  bright  new  look  in 
Virginia. 

Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Richmond 
Timea-Diopatch  and  Richmond 
News  Leader,  is  installing  cor¬ 
rosion  resistant  aluminum  tubes 
in  its  circulation  area,  brightly 
enameled  white  on  the  outside, 
green  on  the  inside. 

I.  N.  Leadbetter,  circulation 
director,  said:  “We  have  had  a 
problem  with  our  tubes  along 
rivers  and  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area.  The  salty  atmosphere 
was  eating  away  the  steel  very 
rapidly,  so  we  tried  aluminum, 
and  they  lasted  much  longer.” 

The  tubes  were  designed  by 
Reynolds  Metals  Company,  sup¬ 
plier  of  the  pre-enameled 
“Colorweld”  aluminum  sheet 
used  in  making  the  tubes.  They 
are  distributed  by  Berkley- 
Small  Company,  Mobile,  Ala. 

“We  like  the  brilliant  white 
exterior  because  it  makes  the 
names  of  our  papers,  printed  in 
black,  stand  out  to  the  motorist,” 
Mr.  Leadbetter  said,  “giving  us 


another  opportunity  to  keep  our 
name  before  the  public. 

“The  newspaper  tube  has, 
historically,  a  rather  high  mor¬ 
tality  rate,”  he  pointed  out,  “and 
we’re  anxious  to  do  anything  we 
can  to  reduce  it. 

“In  the  days  when  automo¬ 
biles  were  more  unpredictable, 
motorists  with  overheated  en¬ 
gines  would  sometimes  rip  the 
nearest  tube  from  its  post,  take 
it  to  a  nearby  creek  and  fill  it 
with  water,  then  toss  it  into  a 
ditch  after  he  had  cooled  off  his 
car. 

“Small  boys  with  large  fire¬ 
crackers  and  rifles  also  have 
caused  some  attrition,”  he  said. 
“Aluminum  won’t  help  much 
here,  but  we  do  think  it  will 
reduce  some  of  our  replacement 
problems.” 

• 

For  Home  Buyers 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Deealer 
has  a  new  Saturday  section, 
“Better  Living  for  Home  Buy¬ 
ers.”  The  tabloid  is  running  as 
the  fourth  section  of  the  paper. 
It  carries  display  and  classified 
advertising;  editorial  content 
covers  the  many  aspects  of  the 
field  of  home  ownership.  Produc¬ 
tion  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  business  and  financial 
department,  headed  by  Jack 
Cleary. 
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is  for  always  "tying"  a  cap  "T" 
to  Teletype.  Our  thanks 
for  remembering  it  is  a 
registered  trademark  of. . . 


TELETYPE* 

CORPORATION 

suBsiDiARv  OF  Wesfem  Electric  Company  inc. 

DEPT.  52L,  S555  TOUHY  AVE.,  SKOKIE,  ILU 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Partners  in  Crime — IV 

(One  in  a  aeries  dealing  with  the  widely  puhla  ized 
criticwma  of  American  English  by  Henry  George  Strauss, 
Baron  Coneaford.) 

Lord  Conesford  has  had  great  sport  on  several  ;pca- 
sions  in  ridiculing  the  expression  underprivileged  as  a 
leading  example  of  “American  pretentious  illiteracy.” 

I  And  he  was  right,  in  the  light  of  the  Latin  meaning 
I  of  privilege  —  a  private  law.  It  is  stupid,  he  said,  to 
I  pretend  favoring  equality  before  the  law,  and  at  the 
m  same  time  use  a  word  like  underprivileged,  which  com- 
m  plains,  in  his  view,  that  there  is  not  enough  inequality. 

1  Privilege,  however,  is  established  not  only  in  the  sense 
S  of  exclusive  right  under  the  law,  but  also  in  the  sense 
a  of  advantage  or  benefit  in  general.  This  is  dictionary 
I  definition,  in  both  England  and  America.  The  Americun- 
1  ism  underprivileged  may  have  grown  out  of  the  British 
a  expression  the  privileged  clasaea.  Originally  those  classes 
I  no  doubt  were  called  privileged  because  they  enjoyed 
M  certain  legal  rights  and  exemptions,  but  who  will  argue 
B  that  the  word  is  not  now  understood  to  mean,  in  gen- 
I  eral,  well  off? 

I  Underprivileged,  then,  means  not  so  well  off.  Lord 
B  Conesford  is  right  in  suggesting  that  to  some  extent 
1  underprivileged  is  a  euphemism  for  poor.  The  word  is 
1  defined  in  American  dictionaries  as  “the  socially  and 
(  economically  disadvantaged.”  Mencken  identified  under- 
1  privileged  as  a  novelty  that  originated  in  the  New  Deal 
1  era,  and  he  apparently  saw  no  reason  to  scorn  it. 

I  Euphemisms  —  words  that  sound  more  agreeable  than 
J  what  they  substitute  for  —  occupy  a  position  of  solid 
I  utility.  Witness  rest  room  and  lavatory  for  toilet;  and 
in  England,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  tvater  closet,  often  dis¬ 
creetly  reduced  to  W.  C. 

Alibi,  Lord  Conesford  said,  has  been  murdered,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  acquired  the  more  general  sense  of  an 
excuse,  as  against  the  Latin  sense  of  a  plea  of  having 
been  elsewhere.  Well,  alibi  is  not  only  alive,  but  is 
leading  a  double  life.  The  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary 
has  admitted  it  in  the  sense  of  an  excuse.  It  is  notice¬ 
able  that  Lord  Conesford,  as  a  lawyer,  shows  especial 
jealousy  of  words  like  privilege  and  aJ-ibi,  which  had 
their  origins  in  the  law  but  have  gone  into  general  use 
and  picked  up  extended  meanings. 

The  baron  was  farthest  out  on  the  limb  when  he 
I  sneered  at  certain  phrasal  verbs,  for  here  he  exhibited 
I  the  lack  of  command  of  American  idiom  that  is  only 
to  be  expected  of  a  visiting  Englishman.  Some  of  his 
examples  belong  to  the  loose,  spoken  vernacular,  and 

I  not  to  the  level  of  choice  diction  to  which  he  presumably 
would  confine  all  expression. 

I  Face  up  to,  meet  up  with,  and  visit  with,  although 
commoner  in  talk  than  in  writing,  nevertheless  all 
possess  explicit  meaning,  and  are  not  the  equivalents 
of  face,  meet,  and  visit,  as  Lord  Conesford  thinks. 
Face  up  to  means  face  and  prepare  for  the  consequences 
of,  which  is  something  more  than  face.  Meet  up  with 
means  meet  and  join,  not  simply  meet,  which  is  easily 
I  confused  with  be  introduced  to.  Visit  with  means  con- 
I  verse  with  or  pay  a  social  call  on,  refinements  on  visit. 

■  Drown  out  is  not,  as  Lord  Conesford  alleges,  an  in- 
=  ferior  elaboration  of  drown,  but  a  horse  of  another  color; 

I~  it  is  used  only  to  describe  one  sound  as  overpowering 
another.  It  is  true  that  droum  alone  is  used  in  that  sense 
in  England,  but  a  distinction  has  been  established  in 

I  America.  I  do  not  understand  how  Lord  Conesford  hap¬ 
pened  to  overlook  tell  off,  which  he  probably  would  have 
confused  with  teU. 

His  lordship  would  have  pay  off  limited  to  the  re¬ 
muneration  of  an  army  before  it  is  discharged,  but 
armies  never  seem  to  be  discharged  any  more.  In  this 
country,  pay  off  has  another  meaning,  to  reward,  and 
in  this  sense  it  is  stronger  than  pay.  However  it  may 
m  horrify  Lord  Conesford,  the  example  he  cited,  “Honesty 
I  pays  off,”  strikes  Americans  as  unexceptionable. 
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Closest  Popular  Vote  in  66  Years 


herald 


TCenn«*^^ 


Gallup 

Election 

Accuracy 

Forecast 

Result 

Margin 

KENNEDY: 

51.0% 

50.2% 

+  0.8% 

Jjmm 

NIXON  : 

49.0% 

49.8% 

-0.8% 

ACCURACY 

RECORD 

I960 . 

. 0.8% 

1958 . 

. 0.5 

1956 . 

. 1.7 

1954 . 

. 1.2 

1952 . 

. 4.4 

1950 . 

. 0.7 

Average 

Margin: 

1.6% 

Dr.  George  Gallup’s  final  pre-election  forecast  on  Monday, 
November  7  estimated  Senator  Kennedy’s  razor  thin 
victory  within  less  than  one  percentage  point  of  the  actual 
outcome.  Gallup’s  last  report  gave  Kennedy  51%  of  the 
popular  vote,  Nixon  49% — making  this  the  most  accurate 
presidential  forecast  within  the  past  25  years. 
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80  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


METRO 


CXASSIFIED  TUNIC 


the  second  ad.  It  is  true  that  the 
second  ad  would  cost  $2  or  $3 
more,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is 
cheaper  to  the  advertiser  and 
more  profitable  to  you.  He  would 
sell  his  car  quicker  with  the 
more  descriptive  ad  (thus  sav¬ 
ing  him  additional  advertising 
expense),  and  he  would  be  more 
likely  to  use  your  paper  again 
to  meet  his  future  needs.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Los  Angeles  Times  and  Los  The  Sacramento  Bee  recently  FI  EtTTION  KOIJ<: 

Angeles  Mirror  classified  ad-  published  its  one  millionth  want 

vertisers  may  now  place  their  ad  of  11)60.  This  was  the  first  Employers  .scanning  the  Situ- 
advertising  in  both  newspapers  time  in  the  Bee’s  historj'  that  ations  Wanted  columns  of  the 

at  special  reduced  combination  more  than  one  million  want  ads  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  in  the 

rates,  it  was  announced  last  have  been  published  in  any  one  days  preceding  the  election 

week  by  Frank  W.  Lester,  clas-  year.  found  this  eager  applicant: 

sified  advertising  director.  *  ♦  * 

Two  combinations  are  avail-  HITS  ABBREVIATIONS 
able.  An  advertiser  placing  the  „• 

same  ad  in  both  the  Times  and  ?•  Zimmerman 

the  Mirror  on  the  same  day  can  ^he  weekly  Suburban  Record 
take  advantage  of  the  “Round  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  a  con- 
the  Clock  Classified  Ads”  rate,  ^^ant  reader  of  this  department, 
capitalizing  on  a  total  combined  on  the  subject  of  classi- 

circulation  of  835,964  at  a  spe-  abbreviations,  as  follows; 

cial  discount  in  rate.  During  the  past  .several 

An  advertiser  placing  the  ^  have  noticed  an  over  ,  .  ,  , 

same  ad  in  the  Saturday  Mirror  abundance  of  abbreviations  in  got  his  first  ixilitical  job  by 
and  the  Sundav  Times  is  eliirible  <^lassified  advertising.  There  is  answering  a  want  ad  placed  by 

for  the  “WeeLn^  nothing  wrong  with  an  occa-  the  California  Republican  or- 

Ads”  rate  and  will  reach  a  total  abbreviation  where  neces-  ganization. 

combined  circulation  of  over  1  -  -ary,  or  when  used  on  certain  In  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
199  000  families.  '  where  abbreviating  has  campaign,  David  Golan,  of  Stev- 

Designed  to  provide  ’round  *’‘^‘^ame  the  .standard  acceptance  ens  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 
the  clock  coverage  and  the  op-  newspapers  and  the  City  employment  agency,  ran  a 

portunity  to  sell  24-hours-a-day,  Pnblic.  However,  a  good  portion  full  column  ad  in  the  New  York 
both  plans  are  advantageous  to  today’s  ads  are  unintelligible  Herald  Tribune  employment  col- 

the  advertiser  in  enveratre  an#!  reader.^.  umns  predicting  the  election  of 

“This  brings  uji  another  fac-  Senator  Kennedy.  To  attract  at- 

tor  and  that  is  there  should  be  tention  to  each  of  his  job  offers 

more  descriptive  copy  in  our  he  alternated  each  listing  with 

ads.  After  all,  the  ad  has  one  an  election  prediction  for  each 

job  to  perform  —  and  that  is  to  state, 
sell.  If  you  were  a  buyer  look-  ♦  ♦  * 

ing  for  a  late  model  car,  which  PERSONAL  NOTES 

of  these  two  ads  would  appeal  to 
you? 

1959  Chev.  2-dr.  Impalii.  hi.  finish. 

P.S..  P.B..  W.W..  K&H.  $1,695.  RE 
0-9090. 

1959  Chevrolet  2-I)oor  imimla.  Beauti¬ 
ful  metallic  blue  finish.  This  car  is  in 

excellent  condition  and  is  t _ _  __ 

with;  iMjwer  steerinK.  i»ower  brakes. 

W.W.  tires,  radio,  and  heater.  Why 
pay  more  when  this  car  is  just  like 
new.  $1,695.  RE  0-0000. 


Round-the-Clock  Rate 
Gives  Special  Discount 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


"PRESIDENT  of  The  United  States. 

Highly  qualified.  exi>erienced  for- 

ward  lookint;  younK  man  desires  iiosi- 
tion  for  at  least  four  years.  Complete 
capability  to  expand  national  economy 
and  secure  the  national  defen.se.  plus 
energy  and  determination  to  do  so.  Give 

me  the  opportunity  by  Kivin>?  me  your  •  ^ 

JOHN  F,  KENNEDY  M 

Paid  political  advertisement  by  H 

Citizens  for  Kennedy’* 

.  . .  NAN  EITMAN, 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Nixon  w.  ,  ,,1.  -n  r. 

Classified  Phone  Room  Super¬ 
visor,  Montreal  Star. 

Nan  Eitman  was  Ixirn  and 
educated  in  Scotland.  After  she 
married  she  came  to  Canada  to 
live.  She  has  tw’o  daughters. 
When  the  children  reached 
school-age.  Nan  joined  the  Clas¬ 
sified  staff  as  an  Ad-Taker,  then 
worked  on  the  adjustment  desks. 
After  two  years  training  she 
was  appointed  supervisor,  a  post 
which  she  has  held  up  to  this 
time. 

Her  recommendations  for 
Telephone  Sales:  a  pleasant 
speaking  voice,  courtesy,  pa¬ 
tience  and  a  forceful  but  not 
aggressive  manner. 

Michael  Courtenay,  for-  It  is  imjKirtant  that  the  cus- 
merly  advertising  manager  of  tomer  should  at  all  times  be 
the  defunct  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  given  the  opportunity  to  tell  his 
Traveler,  and  more  recently  on  story  to  an  attentive  listener, 
the  advertising  sales  staff,  Mf.  Perhaps  the  first  call  will  not 
Holly  (N.  J.)  Herald  and  ad-  bring  in  an  ad  but  people  ap- 
^^ui'pi>^  vertising  manager,  Atlantic  City  predate  courtesy  and  attention 
(N.  J.)  Press’  Vineland  bureau  and,  above  all,  l>eing  listened  to 
— to  real  estate  classified  dis-  and  will  take  care  to  ask  for 
play  salesman,  Levittown-Bristol  an  operator  who  has  shown 
(Pa.)  Time  8-Courier.  these  attentions. 

•  There  is  nothing  like  the  per- 

Golden  Smokey  Bear  sonal  touch  in  telephone  sales, 
g,  f  o  idea  pow’er  which  has 

Statuette  tor  Tapers  ^ore  force  than  all  the  mechani- 
Minneapolis  horsepower  we  can  ever 
For  contributions  to  forest  muster, 
fire  prevention,  the  newspapers  • 

"'r®  Pf®®®"ted  with  Promoter  in  Paris 
a  Golden  Smokey  Bear  statuette 

at  the  diamond  jubilee  meeting  Richard  B.  Barker  has  been 
of  the  National  Editorial  Asso-  named  promotion  manager  of 
ciation  here  Nov.  10.  the  New  York  Times/Inter- 

Paul  C.  Smith,  president  of  national  Edition,  published  in 
the  association,  accepted  the  Paris.  Before  joining  the  Times, 
award  w'hich  was  presented  by  Mr.  Barker  was  advertising  and 
John  Beale,  State  Forester  of  sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Wisconsin,  representing  the  ex-  Pyrofax  Gas  Corporation,  a  unit 
ecutive  committee  responsible  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation. 


IN  MILLIONTH  Cl  KITE 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
entered  a  charmed  circle  of  clas¬ 
sified  for  the  first  time  this  year 
with  publication  of  its  millionth 
want  ad  of  1960  in  early  No¬ 
vember.  The  Chronicle’s  first 
millionth  resulted  from  steady 
gains  in  recent  years  and  com¬ 
pares  with  a  250,000  total  six 
years  ago,  CAM  William  Pickett 
noted. 


NEWSPAPERS  USE 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

THAN  ALL  OTHER 
SIMILAR  SERVICES 


.  .  .  Metro  does  MORE 
to  help  nevYspopers 
sell  MORE  advertising. 


corona  builds 
reader  traffic 


Corona’s  superb  readability  means  readers  get  more  out 
of  your  paper  . . .  and  advertisers  do  too! 

Corona  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at,  a  pleasure  to  read. 
That’s  because  it  looks  a  full  point  size  larger  than  it  is. 

This  text  is  a  specimen  of  clear,  easy-reading  Corona, 
for  a  more  complete  specimen  sheet,  call  your  Linotype 
Agency,  or  write  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Lincoln  Opened 
Door  to  Newsmen 


"LINCOLN  FOR  THE  AGES."  76  Dis- 
tini^iished  Americans  Tell  His  Story, 
edited  by  Ralph  G.  Newman  (Double¬ 
day.  519  PI. 


Abraham  Lincoln  is  credited 
with  having  done  more  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  kind  of  working  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  press  that  is 
in  vogue  today  than  any  Presi¬ 
dent  before  him,  according  to 
Louis  M.  Starr,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism,  Columbia 
University,  in  a  chapter  devoted 
to  Lincoln  and  the  press. 

The  book  itself  is  compilation 
and  appraisal  of  Lincoln,  from 
boyhood  to  the  Presidency,  as 
seen  by  many  of  the  nation’s 
finest  writers,  including  several 
newspaper  people,  revealing 
Lincoln’s  tremendous  impact  on 
American  society.  Ralph  G. 
Ne^^^nan  has  drawn  upon  the 
talents  of  a  group  of  distin¬ 
guished  Americans  to  tell  this 
many-sided  story.  Mr.  Newman 
is  a  Lincoln  scholar  in  his  own 
right  and  writes  a  historical 
column  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

Prof.  Starr,  in  dealing  with 
Lincoln’s  “open  door”  policy 
with  Civil  War  newsmen  and 


reporters  of  the  Washington 
scene  of  that  period,  points  out 
Lincoln  did  not  follow  the  prec¬ 
edent  of  releasing  news  and 
views  through  pet  newspapers 
—  known  in  those  days  as  party 
“organs.”  By  having  no  “offi¬ 
cial”  news  outlet,  Lincoln  helped 
make  the  collection  of  news  in 
Washington  the  free-for-all  it 
has  remained  ever  since. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  Lin¬ 
coln  was  the  victim  of  press 
vilification  throughout  his  term 
of  office,  he  made  it  a  point  to 
talk  with  reporters  at  a  time 
when  they  did  not  enjoy  any¬ 
thing  like  the  prestige  they  en¬ 
joy  in  Washington  today.  “Of 
course  this  turnabout  in  jour¬ 
nalism  did  not  change  the  status 
of  the  lowly  reporter  overnight,” 
says  Prof.  Starr.  “Far  from  it. 
Most  of  the  members  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Cabinet,  for  example,  held 
the  working  press  in  contempt.” 

Prof.  Starr  goes  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  Lincoln  found  in 
these  private  sessions  with 
newsmen  one  of  the  values  that 
modem  Presidents  have  seen  in 
the  press  conference.  “They 
helped  him  keep  an  ear  to  the 
ground,”  he  explained.  “By  the 


convention  of  the  time  reporters 
did  not  quote  him  directly.  But 
they  in  turn  found  him  remark¬ 
ably  co-operative  in  furnishing 
information  they  could  use 
either  indirectly  or  for  back¬ 
ground.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
next  step  in  the  development 
of  a  working  relationship  be¬ 
tween  press  and  President,  the 
formal  interview  designeil  for 
publication,  came  in  the  very 
next  Administration.  Andrew 
Johnson  was  the  first  President 
to  grant  such  an  interview.” 

Lincoln  had  a  kindly  under¬ 
standing  in  dealing  with  report¬ 
ers,  particularly  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  armies.  “You  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  press  seem  to  be 
pretty  much  like  soldiers,  who 
have  to  go  wherever  sent,”  he 
said  to  one  of  them.  Only  a 
few  violated  his  confidence  to 
make  him  “mad  enough  to  cry.” 

Needed  Help 

Prof.  Starr  noted  that  Lin¬ 
coln  needed  all  the  support  he 
could  get  and  a  liberal  policy 
toward  a  press  that  was  hot 
in  pursuit  of  news  served  this 
end. 

“But  Lincoln’s  thoroughly  un¬ 
conventional  ways  with  the  re¬ 
porters  can  be  best  explained 
in  his  own  words,”  stated  Prof. 
Starr,  “words  that  a  New  York 
Tribune  reporter  remembered 
years  later.  The  reporter  had 
obtained  Lincoln’s  consent  to  be 
present  at  a  conference  with 
state  governors,  but  some  of 


School  Cites  Toledo  Blade  For  Vigilance 


Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Toledo  Blade  has  received 
the  first  annual  Vigilance 
Award  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism 
“for  leadership  in  responsible 
journalism.” 

Gov.  Michael  V.  DiSalle  pre¬ 
sented  the  award  to  Paul  Block, 

Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Blade,  dur¬ 
ing  a  luncheon  attended  by  e.xe- 
cutives  of  50  newspapers  and  35 
radio  and  television  stations,  as 
w'ell  as  university  representa¬ 
tives. 

Prof.  George  J.  Kienzie,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  said  four  criteria  were  used 
in  determining  which  Ohio 
newspaper  would  receive  the 
award:  thorough  and  objective  Paul  b|oc|( 

coverage  of  the  news,  effective 

writing,  continuing  evidence  of  outstanding  newspaper  after  it 


Mr.  Kienzle  cited  the  Blade’s 
leadership  in  establishing  a  Port 
Authority  to  enable  Toledo  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  offered  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  the  “Toledo  Tomorrow” 
project,  a  scale  model  showing 
how  the  city  could  be  developed 
in  the  postwar  years. 

Governor  DiSalle  said  the 
award  should  be  an  incentive  to 
all  publishers  to  re-examine 
their  practices.  He  said: 

“The  American  electorate  re¬ 
cently  rejected  the  political  can¬ 
didate  endorsed  by  80%  of  our 
newspapers.  This  should  give 
the  press  pause.  When  the 
people  of  a  democracy  become 
distrustful  of  their  newspapers, 
everybody  suffers. 


writing,  continuing  evidence  of  outstanding  newspaper  alter  it  <‘it  is  well  for  Ohio  State  to 
leadership  in  community  affairs,  purchased  in  1926  by  tbe  recognize  vigilance  in  joumal- 

and  independence  of  thinking  Block  family  and  the  late  Grove  igju,  a.  printing  press  can  be  a 
support^  by  editorial  policies  Patterson  became  editor.  dangerous  thing  in  the  hands  of 


that  reflect  this  independence. 


‘Under  the  guidance  of  Pub-  irresponsible  people. 


“The  Blade  has  provided  am-  lisher  Paul  Block  Jr.,  and  Editor  “Too  many  modem  news- 
pie  evidence  of  meeting  these  Michael  Bradshaw  the  Blade  has  papers  are  like  baseball  umpires 
standards  during  its  125-year  continued  to  grow  in  stature  and  — they  never  will  admit  they 
history,”  Mr.  Kienzle  said,  win  further  recognition  for  its  were  wrong.  Too  many  slant  and 
“What  had  been  a  good  news-  distinguished  leadership  in  re-  color  the  news  in  an  effort  to 
paper  for  generations  became  an  sponsible  journalism.”  destroy  public  figures.” 


the  governors  objected.  The  ^ 
President  said,  ‘We  shall  not  do 
anything  today  that  is  .secret, 
in  any  sense,’  and  then  he  added, 
‘Our  only  chance  is  to  take  the 
American  people  frankly  into 
our  confidence.’  ”  And  Prof. 
Starr  concludes  that  such  a 
policy  advanced  the  press  a  long 
ways  toward  the  resiwnsible 
role  we  have  assigned  it  today. 

• 

Rival  Weekly  Buys 
West  Virginia  Paper 

St.  M,vrys,  W.  Va. 

The  weekly  Pleasants  County 
Leader  of  this  city  has  Iteen  pur¬ 
chased  by  Roy  G.  Owens,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Marys  Oracle, 
and  printing  of  the  pajier  has 
been  resumed  in  the  plant  of 
the  Oracle.  Mr.  Owens  will  sen’e 
as  publisher.  He  said  the  policies 
of  the  Leader,  a  R<‘publican 
newspaper,  will  be  continued 
and  Ted  Thompson,  who  has 
served  as  editor  for  the  past 
six  years,  will  remain  at  least 
temporarily  as  its  editor. 

The  63-year-old  newspaper 
was  purchased  in  1958  by  Eth¬ 
ridge  Enterprises,  Inc.,  of  Ra- 
venswood,  W.  Va.,  with  Joe  Wil¬ 
liams  and  his  sister,  Mazie  Wil¬ 
liams,  former  owners,  retaining 
stock  in  the  Corporation. 

Several  months  ago  the 
Leader  was  leased  by  Adam  R. 
Kelly  along  with  the  Tyler  Star- 
News  of  Sistersville,  W.  Va,,  in 
which  plant  the  Leader  was  be¬ 
ing  printed. 

• 

Roger  Amdall  Buys 
Morgan  City  Review 

Morgan  City,  La. 

The  King  Hanaford  Company 
here  recently  sold  the  Morgan 
City  Review  to  Roger  Amdall 
and  associates. 

The  King  Hanaford  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  semi¬ 
weekly,  first  as  a  weekly  and 
later  as  a  semi-weekly  for  the 
past  45  years  was  headed  by 
C,  E.  King  as  principal  .stock¬ 
holder. 

Mr.  Amdall  was  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Bay- 
town  (Tex.)  Sun. 

The  sale  was  handled  by  Pick 
Williams  of  Dixie  Newspapers, 
Gadsden,  Ala. 

• 

Parker  Brothers,  Iiie. 
Adds  Paper  to  String 

'  Rich  Square,  N.  C. 

Parker  Brothers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  chain  of  non-daily 
■  newspapers  in  northeastern 
North  Carolina,  has  purchased 
•  the  weekly  Roanoke  Valley  Sun 
!  here  from  the  Herald  Printing 
’  Co.  of  Roanoke  Rapids.  The  Sun 
!  had  been  printed  in  the  plant 
I  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Herald. 
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Now  You  Can  Try  The  Beautiful  New 

BLUE  RIBBON 
CONTRAST  MAT 

Instantly  Popular  With  All  Users 


BLUE  RIBBON 


*REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


The  Contrast  is  an  entirely  new  mat  in  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Line  featuring  Color  Contrast  with  Beautiful  Reproduc¬ 
tion  ★  Ample  Casts  ★  Fme  Release  ★  Accurate  Register 


FOR  SAMPLES  or  DEMONSTRATIONS,  WRITE: 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
555  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Pittiburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Phoenix  Gazette 
Portland  (Maine)  Press-Herald 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon  Journal 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle 
Sacramento  Union 
Saginaw  News 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
San  Antonio  Express 
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San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletiit 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Scranton  Times 
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South  Bend  Tribune 
Spokane  Chronicle 
Springfield  (III.)  Illinois  State 
Journal 
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Tampa  Tribune 
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ColumI 
Cornin 
Corval 
Cumbi 
Donbu 
Donvil 
Doven 
'Decal 
Oickini 
’Dixor 
Dough 
Dubuq 
Du  Bo 
3  Durha 
East  Li 
I  ’Eost 
I  Prei 
Eou  C 
Effing) 
Eliiob 
Entr 
Elmira 
1  El  Ser 
Enid  ) 
'Escai 


UNDER  50,000  CIRCULATION 

Aberdeen  American-News 
Abilene  (Kans.)  Reflector- 
Chranicle 

Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News 
Alexandria  Town  Talk 
Alpena  News 
Anchorage  News 
Alton  Evening  Telegraph 
Anderson  Daily  Mail 
‘Antioch  Daily  Ledger 
Artesia  Daily  Press 
Appleton  Post-Crescent 
Ashland  Times-Gazette 
Athens  (Tex.)  Daily  Review 
Austin  (Minn.)  Herald 
Austirt^lTex.)  American-Stat-  —i 
Bad  Axe  Huron  Daily  Tribune 
Baker  Democrat-Herald 
Bakersfield  Californian 
‘Banning  The  Pass  Observer 
Bardstown  Standard 


OVFR  50,000  CIRCULATION  Chicago  Sun-Times 

Cincinnati  Post  &  Times  Star 

Akron  Beacon-Journal  Cleveland  (Ohia)  Plain  Dealer 

Albany  Times-Union  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  &  News 

Atlanta  Journal  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 

Baltimore  Evening  Sun  Dallas  Times  Herald 

Binghamton  Sun  Dayton  Journal-Herald 

Birmingham  Post-Herald  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 

Boston  American  Detroit  Free  Press 

Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  ‘Dundee,  Scotland,  Weekly 

Buffolo  Evening  News  El  Paso  Times 

Calgary  Herald  Erie  Times 

Canton  Repository  Evansville  Courier  &  Press 

Charlotte  Observer  Flint  Journal 

Charleston  Gazette-Mail  Ft.  Lauderdale  Doily  News 


Ft.  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Hamilton  Spectator 
‘Harrisburg  Patriot  &  News 
‘Hortford  Courant 
Honolulu  Advertiser 
Houston  Chronicle 
Hutchinson  News 
Indianapolis  Star 
Knoxville  Journal 
Lexington  Herald-Leader 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Louisville  Times 


Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Miami  Herald 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Mobile  Press  &  Register 
Nashville  Banner 
Newark  News 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
New  York  World  Telegram  &  Sun 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian  Pilot 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  & 
Times 

Orlando  Sentinel 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal 
Peoria  Journal  Star 


's  iMtt  reod,  reading  human  relations  column;  a  personal  reply  to  e«sr|l 

booklets  to  amplify  advice.  Seven  releases  weekly.  Order  today. 


a  s  No.  1  Human  Relations  Columnist 


toritow  Desert  Dispatch 
lotHe  Creek  Enquirer  &  News 
Soy  City  Times 
Sellingham  Herald 
Jenton  Evening  News 
Senlon  Harbor  News-Palladium 
ierkeley  Gazette 
lig  Rapids  Pioneer 
iillings  Gazette 
Sismarek  Daily  Tribune 
Bowen  Chronicle 
Brondon  (Canada)  Daily  Sun 
Jutte  Montana  Standard 
'oldwell  News  Tribune 
’Comp  Point  Journal 
'Cope  Girardeau  Southeast 
Missourian 

I  'Caracas  The  Daily  Journal 
i  'Corbondale  Southern  lllinoian 
}  Casper  Morning  Star 
I  Centrolia  Sentinel 
j  Ckompoign  Urbana  Courier 
j  Chonu'e  Tribune 
:  Chorlottesville  Daily  Progress 
!  CStboygon  Daily  Tribune 
%  Chico  Enterprise-Record 
-  Chippewa  Falls  Herald-Telegram 
'Cloy  Center  Dispatch 
'Clayton  Enterprise 
Cleveland  (Tenn.)  Banner 
Clinton  Herald 
Coileyville  Daily  Journal 
Colorodo  Springs  Free  Press 
Colton  Courier 
Columbia  (S.C.)  Record 
Columbia  (Mo.)  Doily  Tribune 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer 
Corning  leader 
Corvallis  Gazette-Times 
Cumberland  Times 
Danbury  News-Times 
Danville  Commercial-News 
Davenport  Democrat 
!  Decatur  (III.)  Review 
Dickinson  Press 
'Diion  Eve.  Telegraph 
Douglas  Dispatch 
Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald 
Du  Bois  Courier-Press 
Durham  Morning  Herald 
Eost  Liverpool  Review 
'East  Towos  Huron  Shore  News- 
Press 

Eou  Claire  Leader  &  Telegram 
Effingham  Daily  News 
Elizabethtown  Hardin  County 
Enterprise 
j  Elmira  Advertiser 
I  El  Sereno  Star 
Enid  News  &  Eagle 
*Esconaba  Daily  Press 


Eureka  Humboldt  Standard 
Evansville  Press 
Fairbanks  News-Miner 
Fargo  Forum 
Ft.  Smith  Times  Record 
Fostoria  Review-Times 
Fredericksburg  Free  Lance-Star 
Fremont  Guide  &  Tribune 
‘Fullerton  News  Tribune 
Gainesville  Doily  Times 
‘Golion  Inquirer 
Garden  City  Telegram 
Garden  Grove  Doily  News 
Glendale  News-Press 
Goshen  News 

Grand  Island  Daily  Independent 
Grand  Junction  Sentinel 
Grand  Forks  Herald 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Greensburg  Tribune-Review 
Greenville  Daily  News 
Hagerstown  Daily  Mail 
Hamilton  (Bermuda)  Mid-Ocean 
News 

Hanover  Evening  Sun 
Harlingen  Morning  Star 
Hayward  Daily  Review 
Henderson  Gleaner  &  Journal 
‘Hiawatha  Daily  World 
Highland  Park  (Calif.)  News- 
Herald  &  Journal 
High  Point  Enterprise 
Hillsdale  Daily  News 
Holdredge  Citizen 
Holland  Sentinel 
Idaho  Falls  Post-Register 
Indio  Daily  News 
lola  Register 
Ionia  Sentinel-Standard 
‘Ironton  Tribune 
Ironwood  Daily  Globe 
Iron  Mountain  News 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger 
Janesville  Gazette 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Kalispell  Daily  Inter  lake 
Kenton  Times 
Kewanee  Star-Courier 
‘Kitchener  Record 
‘Klamath  Falls,  Herald  &  News 
La  Crosse  Tribune 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  & 
Courier 

Lafayette  (La.)  Advertiser 
La  Grande  (Ore.)  Observer 
La  Grange  (Go.)  Daily  News 
‘Lancaster  New  Era 
Lonsford  Evening  Record 
Laramie  Republican-Boomerang 
&  Daily  Bulletin 


La  Salle  Daily  News-Tribune  ‘North  Platte  Telegraph  Bulletin  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix 

Las  Vegas  Sun  ‘Nyack  Journal  News  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  Evening 

Lawrence  (Kans.)  Daily  Journal-  Oceanside  Blade-Tribune  News 

World  ‘Olathe  PuUishing  Co.  Savannah  Evening  Press 

Leavenworth  Times  Omaha  Sun  Newspapers  Schenectady  Gazette 

Lima  Citizen  Oneida  Daily  Dispatch  Sheboygan  Daily  Press 

Lincoln  Journal  Oneonta  Daily  Star  ‘Shelby  Times 

Lincain  Heights  Bulletin-News  Ontario  Daily  Report  Sherman  Democrat 

Logansport  Pharos  Tribune  Opelousos  Daily  Warld  ‘Simcoe  The  Simcoe  Reporter 

‘London  (Ky.)  Sentinel  Echo  Orange  Daily  News  Sonora  Daily-Union-Democrat 

Long  Branch  Record  Orangeburg  Times  &  Democrat  South  Haven  Daily  Tribune 

Longview  Daily  News  Orville  AAercury-Register  ‘Springdale  The  Springdale  New 

Lorain  Journal  Oshkosh  Northwestern  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader-Press 

Lubbock  Avalanche  Ossining  Citizen-Register  Stamford  Advocate 

Macomb  Daily  Journal  Ottawa  (Kans.)  Herald  Starkville  Daily  News 

‘Madera  Daily  Tribune  Oxnard  Press-Courier  Steubenville  Herald-Star 

Mamaroneck  Daily  Times  Paducah  Sun-Democrat  Superior  Telegram 

Manhattan  (Kans.)  Daily  Mercury  Painesville  Telegraph  Tarrytown  Daily  News 

‘Manistee  News  Advacate  Panama  City  Star  &  Herald  Taylorville  Breeze-Courier 

Manitowoc  Herald-Times  Pendleton  East  Oregonian  Temple  Telegram 

Marion  Star  Pensacola  Jaurnal  Texarkana  Gazette  &  News 

Marshalltown  Times-Republican  ‘Pierre  The  State  News  The  Dalles  Chronicle 

Marshfield  News-Herald  Pontiac  (III.)  Leader  Three  Rivers  Commercial 

Marinette  Eogle-Star  Port  Chester  Daily  Item  Titusville  Star-Advocate 

Martins  Ferry  Times-Leader  Plainfield  Courier-News  Topeka  State  Journal 

‘Marysville  Appeal  Democrat  Port  Clinton  Daily  News  Toledo  Times 

Maryville  Daily  Forum  Port  Huron  Times  Herald  Torrance  Herald 

Mayfield  Messenger  Portage  (Wise.)  Register  ‘Tracy  Press 

McCook  Daily  Gazette  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times  Traverse  City  Record-Eagle 

McMinnville  Southern  Standard  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald  Troy  Daily  News 

‘Merced  Sun-Star  Pratt  Tribune  Tuscaloosa  Graphic 

Meridian  Star  Prescott  Courier  Two  Rivers  Reporter 

Mexico  Ledger  Pueblo  Star-Journal  Ukiah  Daily  Journal 

Middletown  Doily  Record  Rapid  City  Journol  ‘Urbana  Daily  Citizen 

Midland  Daily  News  ‘Red  Deer  Advocate  Utica  Press 

‘Miles  City  Star  ‘Redding  Record  Searchlight  Vallejo  News-Chronicle 

Mitchell  Doily  Republic  Reno  Evening  Gazette  Vicksburg  Evening  Post 

Monett  Times  Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent  Victoria  Daily  Colonist 

Monroe  News-Star  Riverside  Press-Enterprise  Visalia  Times-Delta 

Monterey  Peninsula  Herald  Roanoke  World-News  Watertown  (S.D.)  Public  Opinio 

Morristown  Daily  Record  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin  Watertown  (Wise.)  Daily  Times 

Mt.  Pleasant  Daily  Times-News  ‘Rocky  Mount  The  Evening  Waukesha  Freeman 

Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argus  Telegram  Watsonville  Register-Pajoranior 

Muncie  Star  Royal  Oak  Tribune  ^  u-  .  . 

Muskegon  Chronicle  Rolton  Daily  Leader  Waynesboro  N.ws-V.rg.n.an 

Muskogee  Doily  Phoenix  St.  Cloud  Times  Wellington  Doily  News 

Nampa  Free  Press  St.  Joseph  (Mich.)  Herald  Press  West  Point  (Miss.)  Daily  Times 

Napa  Register  Salem  (Ohio)  News  Leoder 

Napoleon  Publishing  Co.  Salem  (Ore.)  Oregon  Statesman  Wheeling  News-Register 

‘Nassau  Guordian  Salina  Journal  White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch 

Neosho  Daily  News  Salinas  Californian  ‘Whittier  News 

New  Brunswick  Home-News  Salisbury  Times  Wichita  Falls  Times 

‘New  Philadelphia  Daily  Times  San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram  Wilmington  Morning  Star 

Newport  Beach  News-Press  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune  williston  Daily  Herald 

Newport  News  Daily  Press  Star  Woodland  Daily  Democrat 

. .  «  ,  „  -  lie.  Son  Leandro  Morning  News 

New  Rochelle  Standard-Star  5^^  Obispo  Telegram-  Worlond  Northern  Wyoming 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette  Tribune  News 

Norfolk  (Nebr.)  Doily  News  ‘Santa  Barbara  News-Press  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman 

North  Eost  Los  Angeles  Star-  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  ‘Yreka  Siskiyou  Daily  News 

Review  Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat  Yuma  Daily  Sun 
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Robert  A.  Cooper 
General  Manager 
401  N.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago  1 1,  III. 


‘Newspapers  which  have  sub¬ 
scribed  since  January  16,  1960. 


Ettelson  Takes 
Editorship  Again 

San  Francisco 

Lee  Ettelson  is  returning  to 
the  editorial  side  as  mana>fin>r 
•‘ditor  of  the  San  F  rancinro 
Examiner  on  Nov.  14.  He  has 
been  general  manaper  of  the 
San  Franritico  N ewn-Call  Bulle¬ 
tin  since  the  merger  of  afternoon 
dailies  here  in  August,  1959. 
Previously  he  was  for  four  years 
publisher  of  the  Call-Bulletin. 

Wells  Smith,  business  man¬ 
ager,  is  Mr.  Ettelson’s  successor 
as  N-CB  general  manager.  He 
has  been  business  manager  since 
1953.  He  formerly  was  assistant 


FAIRCHILD 


During  Oclobcr,  IK)!!,  DAILY 
NEWS'S  KECOKl)  averagcil  ^10.485 
lines  of  display  adveriising  every 
day — more  than  any  other  month 
in  the  68-year  history  of  the  paper. 
The  wide  range  of  advertising  teeh- 
ni<|ues  included  34  pages  of  ROP 
color  advertising  in  one.  two  and 
three  extra  colors;  two  color  news¬ 
print  sections  of  four  and  12  pages; 
four  color  inserts  ranging  from  two 
to  eight  pages;  an  eight-page 
French-fold  Spectacular  in  color; 
many  multiple-page  groupings  of 
various  sizes. 


Chris  Kowitz,  sports  writer, 
PortUind  (Ore.)  Oref/onian — to 
copy  department  of  the  Seattle 
office  of  Cole  &  Weber  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 


-Newcomers  to  the  Fairchild  News 
.Service  worldwide  staff  of  news  cor¬ 
respondents  include:  William  Lee. 
who  will  cover  in  Lima,  Ohio;  John 
E-shelman  in  Elgin,  111.;  Charles 
Fisher  in  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  .Sydney 
Coluhoff  in  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Mrs.  Lois  Cronioll  in  Decatur,  111.; 
E.  E.  Lewis,  a  new  court  reporter 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Lawrence  Wolf  —  to  local 
staff,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Sewn. 


William  L.  Lemons,  former 
reporter,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union — to  Salem,  Ore.,  AP  bu¬ 
reau  as  assistant  to  bureau  chief. 


Norman  Rosen  has  joiiu*d  the  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff  of  Fairchild 
Publications’  newest  business  news¬ 
paper,  METALWORKING  NEWS, 
in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Rosen  was 
formerly  senior  media  buyer  of 
\oung  &  Ruhicam's  Los  .\ngeles 
office. 


NEW  POST — Ivan  Sandrof,  who 
has  been  named  literary  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram,  succeeding  Marga¬ 
ret  Parsons.  She  retired  last  month 
after  31  years  at  the  post.  Mr. 
Sandrof  was  a  feature  write  for  the 
Sunday  Telegram  Feature  Parade. 


ville  Record  and  Landmark,  was  DiCK  SYLVESTiai,  recent  jour- 
re-elected  president  of  the  Pied-  RRlism  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
mont  PM  Package  Association  Oregon  and  salesman  for 

at  the  annual  meeting  here  Briggs  Printing  Co.,  Eugene, 
recently.  ®re. — to  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 

L.  C.  Gifford,  publisher  of  the  ^rens  as  ad  salesman. 

Hickory  (N.  C.)  Record,  was  *  *  * 

re-elected  vicepresident,  and  Donald  B.  Clerkin,  sports 
Robert  S.  Ale.xander,  advertising  writer,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
promotion  manager  of  the  Gas-  — married  to  Ann  E.  Barnes,  on 
tonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette,  was  re-  Times  library  staff, 
elected  secretary-treasurer.  ♦  *  * 

The  Piedmont  Package  has  Earl  Klevins  —  to  national 
been  available  to  national  adver-  advertising  manager.  Wheeling 


•Alfred  Cook,  editor,  and  Ed  Nanas, 
of  the  .New  Aork  reporting  staff  of 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS,  were  in  Bos¬ 
ton  last  week  to  augment  Fair¬ 
child's  Boston  bureau  news  staff  in 
covering  the  .Northeast  Electronics 
Research  and  Engineering  meetings, 
Nov.  14-17.  Meetings,  held  at  the 
Commonwealth  Armory,  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  Boston,  Connecticut  and 
Western  Massachusetts  Section  of 
the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers. 


Raymond  S.  Reed.  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY  columnist,  will 
be  one  of  the  featurerl  speakers  at 
the  convention  of  the  National  Assn, 
of  Betiding  Manufacturers  in  Miami 
Beach.  Nov.  27-;iO. 


Rives  Wins  Grantlantl 
Rice  Memorial  Award 

William  T.  Rives,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  (Te.x.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  received  the  Grant- 
land  Rice  Memorial  Award  of 
tiie  Sportsmanship  Brotherhood 
in  New  York  Nov.  1. 

The  award,  for  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  sports  reporting, 
was  presented  by  Walter  (Red) 
Smith,  New  York  Herald  Trih-  | 
une  sports  columnist,  who  won 
the  Award  in  1956.  i 

Wilbur  Bradbury,  a  graduate  1 
of  the  University  of  Rochester 
and  now  at  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  was  given  a  Grantland 
Rice  journalism  scholarship. 


SUPERMARKET  NEWS,  goes  to 
school:  John  Kovac,  operations 
editor,  just  completed  an  attendance 
course  in  warehousing  at  Newport, 
R.  L,  sponsored  by  the  Material 
Handling  Equipment  Distributors 
Assn.,  and  Jerome  Charnizon,  editor 
of  the  Perishables  Section,  attended 
a  School  of  Produce  Management  in 
Gloucester  City,  N.  J. 


James  H.  Hale,  editor,  Hen¬ 
derson  (Tex.)  Daily  News  — 
to  the  Baytown  (Tex.)  Sun. 


Ken  Shake,  Prescott  Courier 
—  new  president  of  the  Arizona 
Press  Club. 


Ronald  I.  Ueutsch,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  —  to  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  San  Francisco. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Charles  (Baldy)  MacQueen, 
a  newspaperman  since  1912  — 
retired  from  sports  desk  of  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail 
at  70. 


QUEEN  of  the  Cincinnati  News¬ 
paper  Guild's  25th  anniversary 
Page  One  Ball  was  Pat  Hanna, 
assistant  women's  page  editor  of 
the  Post  &  Times-Star. 


Pufc/ithtrt  of 

Daily  Now*  Record,  Women**  Wear  Doily, 
Homo  Furnishing*  Doily,  Siipermorkot  Nows, 
Men's  Weor,  Foefwoor  News,  Oiroctorios, 
Metalworking  News,  Electronic  News,  Rooks. 
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mention 

Hai.  Herd,  farm  editor, 

'  SashvilU-  (Tenn.)  Tennt’ssciin 

—  chosen  by  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Fecleration  as  the 
outstaiuliiiK  newspapt^r  farm 
editor  of  11)60. 

*  *  « 

Joe  Weedman,  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Kinston  (N.  C.) 
Free  Pnss  —  to  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Florence  (S.  C.) 

Momin;/  News.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Eddie  Cox,  promoted. 

*  «  * 

DoL'(:i.AS  Smith,  night  sports 
'  reporter,  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Journal  —  to  sports  desk, 
Warren  (Pa.)  Observer. 

*  «  « 

Robert  Ruth,  advertising 
manager,  .\lpena  (Mich.)  News 

—  new  president,  Michigan 
Press  .Association  Advertising 
Managers. 

*  *  « 

Robert  J.  Ford,  advertising 
department,  Springfield  News¬ 
papers,  Mass.  —  retires  Dec.  1. 

*  «  * 

Eugene  Phillips,  formerly 
with  Milwauki^e  (Wis.)  Journal 
and  the  Associated  Press,  hut 
more  recently  manager  of  the 
Delta  -Air  Lines  News  Bureau, 
Atlanta  —  to  deputy  director 
of  public  information.  Aerospace 
I  Corporation. 

*  *  « 

Harry  G.  Joh.nston,  national 
advertising  representative,  To- 
ronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  .^Iail — 
to  manager  of  the  Toronto  rep¬ 
resentative  office,  Montreal 
(Que.)  La  Patrie. 


ENSHRINED— The  late  Frank  W. 
Boyd,  who  headed  one  of  the  best 
known  newspaper  families  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  has  been  elected  the  44th 
editor  to  the  Kansas  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Fame.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1947  at  69,  ho  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Phillipsburg 
Phillips  County  Review,  the  Man¬ 
kato  Jewell  County  Record,  and 
the  Agra  Sentinel.  The  Boyd  fam¬ 
ily  still  run  the  first  two. 


Lee  Hills  Appoints 
Neuharth  Assistant 

Detroit 

A1  Neuharth  has  been  ap- 
IKiintetl  assistant  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  by  Lee  Hills,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor. 

Mr.  Neuharth  moves  to  the 
Free  Press  from  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  another  Knight  newspaper, 
where  he  has  been  assistant 
managing  editor  and  has  served 
in  various  other  executive  ca¬ 
pacities. 

A  native  of  Eureka,  S.  D., 
Mr.  Neuharth,  36,  is  a  cm»w  laude 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
South  Dakota.  He  served  with 
the  U.  S.  Army  in  World  War 
11.  Before  joining  the  Knight 
new.spapers,  he  published  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  and  worked  on 
daily  newspapers  in  the  Midwest 
and  also  for  the  Associated 
Press. 

• 

Anarils  for  Writing; 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  announced  Frank 
Brookhouser  as  the  winner  of  its 
annual  award  for  best  writing 
by  a  local  newspaperman.  Philip 
Fine  has  captured  the  laurels 
for  best  reporting.  Mr.  Brook¬ 
houser,  a  Bulletin  columnist, 
was  selected  on  the  basis  of  his 
story  about  a  Memorial  Day 
observance  in  his  home  town  of 
Ford  City,  Pa.  Mr.  Fine,  of  the 
Daily  News,  was  singled  out  for 
a  series  of  articles  dealing  with 
the  Philadelphia  Gas  Commis¬ 
sion. 

• 

Staff  Visitor 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Krishnamurthi  Srinivasan, 
chief  correspondent,  Hindustan 
Times,  New  Delhi,  India,  will  be 
working  as  a  staff  member  of 
the  Camden  Courier-Post  for 
three  weeks  as  a  part  of  the 
foreign  journalist  project  of  the 
State  Department. 

*  *  * 

James  Raglin  —  to  assistant 
managing  editor,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Eveniny  Jounal.  He 
still  retains  his  position  as  state 
editor. 

nt  m  * 

George  M.  Johnson,  former¬ 
ly  with  United  Press  and  the 
Associated  Press,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  in  public  relation  —  to 
publisher  of  the  Mount  Dora 
(W.  Va.)  Topic. 

*  «  • 

Tom  Roberts  —  to  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times. 


John  McCullough  —  from 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin's 
Washington  Bureau  to  imlitical 
editor,  succeeding  John  Calpin, 
now  an  editorial  writer.  An¬ 
thony  Day  —  from  rewrite 
staff  to  Washington  Bureau,  re¬ 
placing  Mr.  McCullough. 

*  *  * 

Carl  J.  Barrea.  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press  —  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Honolulu  (Haw.)  Star- 
Bulletin,  .succeeding  MARSHALL 
P.  Tate,  retire<l. 

*  «  * 

Rudolf  P.  Kiuanski  and 

John  D.  Curran  Jr.  —  to  state 
desk,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
yram  and  Gazette.  Mr.  Curran 
was  formerly  with  the  Newbury- 
port  (Mass.)  Daily  Netvs. 

*  «  * 

Mary  Ellis,  women’s  editor, 
defunct  Wichita  (Kans.)  Bea¬ 

con  —  to  fashion  editor,  Lony 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Teleyram.  Forest  D.  Jor¬ 
dan  —  from  news  staff.  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  to  copy 
desk,  Press-Telegram. 

*  «  * 

Dean  Krenz,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Kalispell  (Mont.)  Daily 
Interlake — to  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor,  replacing 
David  Cohen,  resigned  to  return 
to  San  Francisco. 

«  *  * 

Don  Scarborough,  courthouse 
reporter,  Salem  (Ore.)  States¬ 
man — winner  of  1960  Oregon 

State  Bar  press  award  in  the 
amount  of  $300  plus  plaque. 

«  *  • 

Stuart  Sneed,  who  has  been 
operating  his  own  advertising 
agency  in  Los  Angeles — to  the 
La  Grande  (Ore.)  Observer  as 
CAM. 

*  *  * 

Henry  R.  Santosuosso,  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler 
advertising  department  —  new 
president  of  the  Boston  Press 
Club,  succeeding  Alfeed  J.  Mo- 
HAHA.N,  city  etlitor,  Boston 
Globe. 


Valley  Times  Totlay 
.\(l<ls  to  Editorial  Staff 

North  Hollywwid,  Calif. 

Valley  Times  Today,  pub¬ 
lished  here,  has  added  a  number 
of  wlitorial  employes  recently. 

The  newspaper,  purchased 
less  than  year  ago,  by  Cowles 
interests,  recently  added  “To¬ 
day”  to  name  of  paper. 

Jerry  McDonald,  former  copy 
desk  chief,  Los  Anyeles  Mirror, 
is  now  editor  of  the  opinion 
page;  Dave  Siddon,  staff  writer 
has  been  named  business  editor 
succeeding  Carl  Milliken,  and 
William  Gilson,  form?rly  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Sun,  heads  the 
West  Valley  bureau. 

New  reporters  include  An¬ 
drew  Bingham,  formerly  with 
the  Washinyton  (D.  C.)  Star; 
Cecil  Neth,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Huntinyton  Park  Siynal; 
Don  Michel,  former  managing 
tnlitor  of  the  San  Fernando  Sun; 
Jack  Langguth  and  Jerry  Bums, 
both  from  the  Santa  Monica 
Outlook;  Duane  Duzan  from  the 
Mirror,  and  Alan  Fitzgibbon, 
former  UPI  stringer  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Alan  Hyde  has  been  added  to 
the  photographic  department; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Croft,  former  staffer, 
has  returned  to  the  women’s  de¬ 
partment  which  also  has  added 
Joan  Dew  formerly  with  UPI 
and  more  recently  with  Ken- 
nedy-Walker  Inc.,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm.  I 

Thomas  .lardine,  formerly  in 
the  promotion  department  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star-Trib¬ 
une,  is  the  new  public  relations 
manager. 

• 

Andrew  H.  McCutcheon  Jr., 
Richmond  (Va.)  Netvs  Leader 
sports  writer  —  to  secretary  for 
Rep.  J.  Vaughan  Gary  (D-Va.). 

*  *  * 

WiLUAM  Raffiety,  formerly 
with  the  Ravenswood  (W.  Va.) 
News  —  to  editor,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Voice,  of  St.  Matthews, 
succeeding  Emil  Aun,  resigned 
to  freelance. 
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Sew  Simple 

By  EUNICE  FARMER 

Onee-o-week  and  entirely  based  on  questions  and  answers,  this  new 
column  has  mode  an  instant  hit  in  more  than  SO  leading  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Among  them  are  the  New  York  Mirror, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Newark  Star-Ledger,  Long  Island  Press, 
New  Orleans  Times-Pleayune,  Winnipeg  Tribune,  Ottawo-Jeurnal,  Toronto 
Telegram,  Des  Moines  Register  and  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

May  we  send  samples? 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Des  Moines  4M  Madison  Avo.,  N.Y.C. 
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Personal 


{Continued  from  page  40) 

Executives  Named 
For  Valley  Group 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Expansion  and  major  person¬ 
nel  changes  in  the  Citizen-News 
have  been  announced  by  Harlan 
Palmer,  publisher. 

The  60-year-old  afternoon 
daily  and  its  Thursday  and  Sun¬ 
day  Advertisers  serve  a  Los 
Angeles  market  that  includes  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  greater 
Hollywood,  Beverly  Hills,  West- 
wood,  Bel-Air  and  the  Wilshire 
District. 

The  Citizen-News  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  West  Valley  News¬ 
papers,  with  a  plant  and  office 
in  Reseda.  Ralph  Palmer, 
brother  of  Harlan  Palmer,  is 
now  publisher  and  editor  of  that 
group. 

Sam  Gordon,  for  15  years  on 
the  Citizen-News  staff  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  news  picture  execu¬ 
tive,  was  appointed  acting  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.  Before  World 
War  II  Army  service,  he  worked 
for  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Harold  Winn,  Citizen-News 
production  manager,  and  with 
the  firm  37  years,  has  retired 
but  will  continue  as  a  consultant. 

New  production  manager  is 
Carl  P.  Lawrence,  for  the  past 
6)4  years  assistant  production 
manager  of  the  Des  .Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune. 

• 

Dwain  Esper,  former  court 
reporter,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror  —  to  editorial  staff.  Van 
Nays  (Calif.)  News. 

*  «  * 

June  Foley,  area  correspond¬ 
ent,  Champaign  (Ill.)  News-Ca- 
zette  for  13  years  —  to  women’s 
department,  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Vealfh 
O^ers  Opporf unifies 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Austraiia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advartiting,  publithing  and  graphic 
arti  in  Auitralia  road 


msPAPEitms 


l^mhtisk^d  fmrtnightiy 

AiumI  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 
1$  HoaMee  St.,  Sydney,  Asstrolla 
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Dobbins  Cartoon 
Takes  Exhibit  Prize 

Detroit 

Cartoonist  James  Dobbins  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  and 
Traveler  has  been  named  the 
winner  of  the  1960  Wayne  State 
Univ'ersity  Political  Cartoon  Ex¬ 
hibit  Contest.  His  cartoon  “Snow 
White  and  the  Several  Dwarfs,” 
on  Friday,  Sept.  16,  received  a 
$75  prize.  The  list  of  entrants 
included  most  of  the  major  U.  S. 
newspai>ers  as  well  as  several 
entries  from  Europe. 

Winner  of  the  1960  Political 
Campaign  category  was  Edward 
1).  Kuekes  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  for  his  cartoon 
“Knot  So  Good.”  He  receiver! 
$50.  Receiving  honorable  men¬ 
tion  were  Art  Bimrose  of  the 
Oregonian  for  “TV  Sets  at  60 
Paces,”  and  Ross  Lewis  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  for  his  “Just 
Wait,  We’ll  Be  Back  with  a 
Wonder  Drug  of  Some  Kind.” 

Art  Poinier  of  the  Detroit 
News  won  the  $50  first  prize 
in  the  Politics  in  General  cate¬ 
gory.  Honorable  mention  went 
to  Kenneth  Crook  of  Newsday 
for  “Save  Your  Strength  Boys” 
and  to  Wolfgang  Hicks  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  Die  Welt  for  “Sickle 
and  Hammer  Throw.” 

• 

Name«l  to  N.Y.  Staflf 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  John  G.  Durk¬ 
in  to  the  New  York  advertising 
office  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
been  announced  by  Arthur  B. 
Olsen,  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  classified  display  adv'er- 
tising  department.  Mr.  Durkin 
formerly  was  assigned  to  the 
department’s  travel  and  trans¬ 
portation  division.  He  succeeds 
Robert  W.  Eder,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  coordinator  for  the 
Tribune’s  classified  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

• 

Ray  Corley  —  to  Doylestown 
(Pa.)  Daily  Intelligencer  as 
!  feature  writer  and  reporter. 


Obituary 


W.  B.  Geissinger,  64 

Los  Angeles 

W.  B.  Geissinger,  64,  who  left 
the  city  desk  of  the  old  San 
Franciaco  Bulletin  to  become 
head  of  his  own  advertising 
agency,  the  W.  B.  Geissinger 
Co.  here,  died  Nov.  7.  Before 
establishing  his  agency,  Mr. 
Geissinger  played  a  prominent 
role  in  developing  the  Sunkist 
Growers  Association’s  oranges- 
for-health  program. 

James  F.  Gressler,  41 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

James  F,  Gressler,  41,  editor 
and  vicepresident  of  the  White 
Plains  Reporter  Dispatch  since 
1958,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Nov.  1.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  he  worked  for  up¬ 
state  iNew  York  dailies  before 
joining  the  Port  Chester  Daily 
Item  in  the  Westchester  Group 
in  1951. 

• 

Fred  E.  Baer,  71,  formerly  a 
rejjorter  with  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Times,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Press,  Philadelphia  Ledger,  and 
New  York  .American,  and  in  re¬ 
cent  years  a  public  relations 
counselor  and  head  of  the 
Ghostwriters  Bureau;  recently. 
«  *  « 

John  E.  Miller,  92,  retired 
circulation  director.  Wall  Street 
Jouimal;  Nov'.  8. 

*  *  * 

C.  M.  Douglas,  61,  former 
owner  and  editor,  Brevard 
(N.  C.)  Transylvania  Times; 
Nov.  8. 

*  *  « 

Edmund  Moriarty,  48,  former 
reporter  for  the  defunct  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Times,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  and  West  Coast 
newspapers,  and  more  recently 
public  relations  officer  for  the 
State  of  Illinois  Division  of 
Traffic  Safety;  Nov.  9. 

m  *  * 

Henri  De  Linge,  46,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Paris  (France) 
Le  Figaro;  Oct.  26. 

*  ♦ 

Joseph  A.  Leslie  III,  39, 
formerly  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star 
and  more  recently  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Virginia 
State  Ports  Authority;  Nov.  8. 
His  father,  Joseph  A.  Leslie,  Jr., 
retired  last  year  as  editor  of 
the  Ledger-Star  after  40  years 
with  that  newspaper  and  the 
Virginian-Pilot. 

*  «  * 

E.  A.  Dye,  64,  editor  of  the 
Helena  (Mont.)  Independent 
Recorder;  Nov.  12. 


R.  B.  Prescott, 
Marketing  Aide 

Ray  B.  Prescott,  marketing 
consultant  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  died  Nov'.  13  of  a  heart 
attack  in  his  Westwood,  N.  J., 
home.  He  was  75  years  old. 

Mr.  Prescott  for  many  years 
supplied  data  for  E&l”s  Mar¬ 
ket  Guide,  expanding  it  in  1960 
to  include  census,  population, 
retail  sales,  and  income  per 
capita,  per  family  and  per 
number  of  families. 

In  1954  he  was  electi'd  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Distribution  by 
the  Boston  Conference  on  Dis¬ 
tribution.  His  1954  E&P  Market 
Guide  contribution  —  estimates 
of  population,  retail  sales  and 
individual  incomes  by  states, 
counties  and  1,500  newspaper 
cities — matched  the  actual  fig¬ 
ures  of  government  agencies,  is¬ 
sued  at  midyear,  exactly. 

Mr.  Prescott  was  a  pioneer  in 
quantitative  marketing  and  his 
achievements  were  cited  by  the 
American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  developed  the  survey  of 
buying  power  for  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment  magazine  in  1929. 

Mr.  Prescott  was  formerly  a 
director  of  sales  research  for 
the  General  Motors  Corjioration. 
While  there,  he  wrote  a  book, 
“The  Law  of  Growth  in  the  New 
Era.” 

• 

W.  W.  Waymack,  72. 
Retired  Iowa  Editor 

W.  W.  Waymack,  72,  former 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune  died  Nov. 
5  of  an  abdominal  hemorrhage 
after  he  l)ecame  ill  earlier  while 
w’atching  football  game  on  TV. 

In  1940  he  received  Sigma 
Delta  Chi’s  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  award,  and  in  1944  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  gave 
him  its  award  for  distinguished 
service  to  agriculture.  He  was 
a  former  member  of  the  AEC. 
• 

James  L.  Quinn,  85,  former 
reporter  for  the  defunct  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Dispatch  and  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  and 
editor- publisher  of  the  Braddock 
(Pa.)  Journal;  Nov.  12. 

«  *  * 

Eugene  Stoney  Read,  for 
merly  telegraph  editor,  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  State  and  Orange¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Times  and  Demo¬ 
crat;  Nov.  9. 

John  J.  McElkenny,  59,  re¬ 
porter,  New  York  Times;  Nov. 
12. 

♦  *  * 

Matthew  J.  Sweeney,  83,  a 
reporter  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  for  56  years, 
Nov.  10. 


EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  November  19,  I960 


an  announcement  of  great  importance  to  publishers  of  short-run 
newspapers...dailies,  weeklies,  shoppers’  guides,  commercial  printers 
...a  new  concept  in  web  fed  offset  presses.. .the  Hoe  Litho-Master...a 
new  unit  conservatively  rated  at  20,000  impressions  per  hour,  with  a 
maximum  production  of  32  pages,  and  with  provisions  for  color  cyl¬ 
inders  on  every  couple...  watch  diis  space  for  full  details,  in  January. 
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a  linecasting  machine  can  set  an  hour’s  worth 
of  manual  composition . . .  automatically. .  .with 

FAIRCHILD  TELETYPESETTER 


WITH  TELETYPESETTER 

YOUR  LINECASTING  MACHINES  OPERATE  AT  THEIR  TOP  CAPACITY 


IN  1 
JUST 
20 

MINUTES 


THE  TTS  PERFORATOR  has  an  easily  mastered 
touch  system  typevyriter  keyboard.  Every  char¬ 
acter.  spaceband  and  linecasting  machine 
function  IS  recorded  by  perforations  in  strong 
paper  tape. 


THE  TTS  OPERATING  UNIT  is  easily  attached 
beneath  the  linecasting  machine  keyboard  — 
does  not  interfere  with  periodic  manual  oper 
ation.  TTS  equipment  is  mechanical  —  easily 
serviced  and  maintained  by  shop  personnel. 


ANSWERS  to  questions 
commonly  asked  about 

TELETYPESETTER® 

Can  classified  matter  he  set? 

Yes.  Also  tabular  matter,  including  run-arovmds 
and  box  scores  can  be  set  automatically  using 
Teletypesetter. 

Does  Fairchild  install  and  instruct  in  TTS  use? 

Installation  is  supervised  by  Fairchild  personnel. 
At  the  time  of  the  initial  installation,  basic 
instruction  is  given  to  perforator  operators  and 
maintenance  men.  In  addition,  Fairchild  pro¬ 
vides  a  tuition-free  school  for  training  customers’ 
personnel  in  maintenance  of  the  equipment. 

Can  perforated  tape  be  used  to  set  type  more 
than  once? 

Yes.  In  addition,  another  advantage  of  TTS  is 
that  tape  can  be  stored  for  later  use,  saving  metal 
inventory  and  space. 

How  many  TTS  equipped  linecasting  machines 
can  be  tended  by  one  man? 

Normally,  three  or  four. 

Can  a  weekly  newspaper  get  TTS  benefits? 

Yes.  Many  weeklies  transcribe  news  items,  cor¬ 
respondence,  personals,  features,  etc.  on  a  per¬ 
forator  daily.  The  tape  is  stored  imtil  publication 
time  nears,  then  the  type  is  set  automatically 
on  the  TTS-equipped  linecasting  machine.  For 
newspapers  with  job  shop  work,  this  frees  the 
composing  machine  for  profitable  commercial 
printing  jobs. 


Your  linecasting  machines  are  a  major  capital  invest¬ 
ment.  They’re  built  to  turn  out  type  two  or  three  tim55. 
faster  than  human  hands  normally  operate  them.  With 
TTS  they  operate  at  top  capacity  continuously.  ONLY 
with  TTS  tape-operated  linecasting  machines  do  you 
get  the  maximum  return  on  your  investment.  For  exam¬ 
ple:  About  210^1ines  average  is  pretty  good  output  per 
hour  by  manual  operation.  But  with  TTS  tape,  standard 
machines  can  produce  400  or  more  lines,  and  high  speed 
machines  600  or  more  lines  —  automatically  —  hour 
after  hour. 

f 

You  get  all  the  type  you  need  —  on  time  —  all  the  time 
with  TTS.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  the  full  story. 
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ptViSlON  Of  fAI»CMIlD  CAAUfPA  and  lNiT*UMtNT  CO#? 


DiftricI  OfRcet:  Eastchcsttr,  N.  Y.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Chicago,  III.;  Los  Angolot,  Calif.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  41 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  "More  Type  in  Less  Time.' 
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PROMOTION 

‘Open  House’  at  New 
Plant  Packs  Them  In 

By  (ieorge  Wilt 


How  would  you  like  a  crowd 
approximately  10  percent  of 
your  paper’s  total  circulation  to 
show  up  in  a  four-hour  period 
for  a  tour  of  the  plant? 

That’s  what  happened  a  couple 
of  Sundays  ago  at  the  .Vcw 
Brtmawick  (N.  J.)  Home  Newa. 

It  all  started  when  Promotion 
Manager  John  Donnelly  wrote  a 
little  front-page  promotion  story, 
announcing  that  Home  News 
readers  were  invited  to  stop  by 
on  Sunday  between  one  and  five 
for  a  tour  through  the  year-old 
newspaper  building  and  plant. 
Reader  response  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  overwhelmed  the  Home 
Newn  staff  more  than  slightly. 

By  the  time  the  doors  were 
opened,  the  newspaper’s  park¬ 
ing  lot  was  packed  to  capacity, 
as  were  the  lots  of  adjoining 
industrial  plants,  driveways  and 
highways  for  blocks  around. 
Police  departments  from  two 
communities  were  called  on  to 
help  control  and  direct  the  traffic 
flow. 

In  all,  more  than  4,300  per¬ 
sons  snaked  through  the  plant 
four-abreast  during  the  four 
hour  period.  Plans  for  con¬ 
ducted  tours  in  small  groups  had 
to  be  abandoned  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  an  inspection  of 
the  plant,  department  by  de¬ 
partment,  became  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Home-Sewn  employees  were 
stationed  in  their  own  depart¬ 
ments  to  answer  questions.  Six¬ 
teen  Explorer  Scouts  furnished 
by  three  troops  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  served  as  guides  and 
marshals. 

Family  groups  including  babes 


in  arms  as  well  as  senior  citi¬ 
zens  filed  past  the  1825  cast-iron 
Washington  hand  press  in  the 
lobby,  through  news,  ad  and 
mechanical  departments,  at  the 
rate  of  18  per  minute.  Over  a 
thousand  of  the  paper’s  readers 
inspected  the  plant  each  hour, 
many  commenting  on  the  famil¬ 
iar  by-line  names  on  desk  signs 
in  the  city  room. 

Visitors  who  were  interested 
in  seeing  the  operation  in  more 
detail,  or  while  the  “wheels  were 
in  motion”  were  informed  that 
the  paper  conducts  regular 
guided  tours,  under  supervision 
of  a  trained  guide,  three  days 
a  week. 

*  *  * 

U.  N.  FORUM— A  modified 
session  of  the  United  Nations 
was  held  last  week  in  Bangor, 
Maine,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Bmif/or  Daily  Sewn.  The 
idea  was  lx)rn  in  1J)59,  when  20 
UN  correspondents  were  guests 
at  Bangor’s  (and  the  Sew’n) 
125th  Anniversary  celebration. 
The  correspondents  thought  it  a 
splendid  idea  for  the  UN  dele¬ 
gates  to  get  a  realistic  view  of 
‘down  East’  grass-roots  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  Daily  Sew.n  public  re¬ 
lations  director,  Gordon  Clapp, 
thought  it  would  be  equally  in¬ 
formative  for  his  paper’s  read¬ 
ers  to  get  a  first-hand  look  at 
real,  live  United  Nations  dele¬ 
gates,  and  to  hear  them  speak. 

In  a  program  in  Bangor’s 
municipal  auditorium,  a  forum 
on  the  15th  General  Assembly 
was  held,  with  delegates  from 
Italy,  the  Philippines,  Ghana, 
Poland  and  the  United  States 


To:  BREAK-THRU,  77  North  Washington  Street,  Boston  14,  Mass. 
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heard.  Alexander  Gabriel,  UN 
correspondent  for  Transradio 

News  Agency,  served  as  chair¬ 
man.  Over  3,000  persons 

attended. 

The  Daily  News  was  assisted 
in  the  project  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Members  of  that 
organization  addresse<l  invita¬ 
tions,  served  as  ushers  at  the 
forum,  and  assisted  with  a  UN 
Poster  Contest  for  junior  and 
senior  high  .school  students,  in 
which  the  Sewn  awarded  six 
winners  with  a  total  of  $200  in 
savings  l)onds  as  prizes. 

«  *  « 

MAPS  WITH  A  FLAP— A 
really  clever  pre.sentation  for 
the  San  Franeinco  (Calif.) 
Sewn-Call  Bulletin,  prepared  by 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt’s  pro¬ 
motion  shop,  compares  the 
Northern  California  market  with 
New  York  and  Chicago  areas.  A 
spiral-hinged  acetate  flap  with 
concentric  circles  printed  in 
yellow,  blue  and  red,  show  the 
relationship  of  cities  80,  125  and 
200  miles  from  the  key  cities  of 
San  Francisco,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  located  in  the  center  of 
the  target  areas.  The  unique 
graphic  innovation  shows  the 
market  story  dramatically,  and 
much  more  convincingly  than  a 
previous  presentation  that  re¬ 
quired  a  much  larger,  more  com¬ 
plicated,  and  wordier  explana¬ 
tion.  Write  to  the  MR&S 
promotion  manager,  Tom  Crad¬ 
dock,  for  a  copy  of  this  cutie. 
Incidentally,  the  entire  job,  in¬ 
cluding  the  three-color  ink  on 
acetate  page,  was  offset  on  a 
1250  Multilith  in  the  represen¬ 
tative  firm’s  own  reproduction 
department. 

*  *  * 

HAND  WITH  A  HEART 
literally  jumps  out  of  the  cover 
of  the  24-page-plus-cover  data 
book  and  presentation  just  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokenman-Review  and  Daily 
Chronicle.  Bleed  duo-tone  photce 
graphs  dramatically  illustrate 
the  up-to-the-minute  data  and 
copy  about  the  market’s  trans¬ 
portation,  military  installations, 
recreation,  construction,  and 
other  market  factors.  Sales  and 
other  statistics  are  included  for 
36  counties  in  the  market.  Maps 
printed  in  color  graphically  show 
newspaper  coverage  in  various 
segrments  of  the  area.  Six  testi¬ 
monials  are  included  and  a  list 
of  merchandising  services  is 
outlined. 

«  *  * 

POSTERS  PROMOTE— Brit¬ 
ons  will  get  a  real  eye-ful  of 
promotion  this  week,  when  a 
new  poster  campaign  for  the 
London  (Eng.)  Sunday  Times 
is  unveiled.  16-sheet  sizes  are 
being  posted  nationally  in  a  20- 
week  campaign,  using  1,500  out¬ 
door  locations.  Double-crown 


posters  (about  20  by  30  inches) 
wi^l  be  used  in  about  2,000  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  London  Under¬ 
ground  (subway,  to  you, 
chaps ! ) . 


The  series  of  six  posters  (see 
rut)  features  unusually  clever 
mo<lem  art  treatment  by  free¬ 
lance  artist  Patrick  Tilley,  and 
one-word  catchlines.  BBDO 
London  is  the  agency  for  the 
Sunday  Times,  million  circula¬ 
tion  paper  owned  by  Roy  Thom¬ 
son.  Creative  director  Syd  Whit- 
combe  and  art  director  Ken 
Martin  at  BBDO-London  are  the 
creative  team  behind  the  new 
campaign.  Other  Times  cam¬ 
paigns  now  in  the  works  will 
use  national  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  TV. 

*  *  * 


BUY-ABILITY  —  The  Los 
.Anyelen  (Calif.)  Examiner  has 

just  released  a  study  of  the 

income  status  of  Examiner 
reader-families,  comparing  1959 
figures  those  of  1956,  and  show¬ 
ing  that  over  4095-  of  the  paper’s 
readers  earn  more  than  $7,000 
a  year. 

*  *  * 

HOLLY  EDITION  —  The 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  has 
announced  a  special  edition, 
complete  with  news,  features 
and  advertising  to  be  published 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  kicking 
off  the  holiday  season,  called 
the  “Holly  Edition.” 

*  *  * 

QUOTING  MISTER 
MORGAN  —  New  promotion 
folder  from  the  Sew  York 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  Tribune  on  boat 
advertising  and  the  New  York 
Boat  Show  Issue  to  be  published 
on  Jan.  15,  1961,  leads  off  with 
J.  P.  Morgan’s  famous  quote, 
“Anyone  who  has  to  think  about 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  yacht 
can’t  afford  to  own  one.”  The 
folder,  of  course,  takes  off  from 
Morgan’s  statement,  by  telling  of 
the  rise  in  popularity  of  boat¬ 
ing,  and  just  happens  to  point 
out  the  value  of  the  Herald- 
Tribune  as  a  medium  for  boat 
advertising. 
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FLONG 


TIME 


A  NEWSPAPKR 


hciuls  rhc  list  of  places  where 
saving  time  is  al)S()lutely  essential. 
Kverv  minute  saved  in  production  not 
only  cuts  costs  hut  also  brings 
later  news  to  the  reader. 


Super  Flongs  do  this.  They 
save  time  in  the  stereotv'ping 
department  bv"  eliminating  the 
need  for  hand-packing  — 
and  their  adequate  space  depth 
produces  a  clean-printing  plate. 


By  saving  time.  Super  Flongs 

save  money  —  and  offer  a  distinct  ^ 

competitive  “late  news” 

advantage  to  the  newspaper  which  uses  them 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  nopack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  191  1 


San  Francisco.  Sketch  of  17-story 
cooperative  apartments  commis¬ 
sioned  for  the  city  redeveiopment 
agency's  ten  and  one-half  acre  Western 
Addition.  Architect:  Donald  Powers 
Smith,  AIA,  San  Francisco,  California. 


U  RBAN  REN  E WAL  for  America 

...and  concrete  is  given 


Slums  are  dramatic  in  their  need  for  rebuilding.  But  per¬ 
ceiving  eyes  see  signs  of  the  same  depressing  decay  in 
“better”  neighborhoods,  and  in  business  and  industrial 
areas  of  America’s  cities. 

The  need  to  reclaim  the  nation’s  worn-out  cities  even 
now  is  a  pressing  problem.  Add  the  necessity  to  accom¬ 
modate  55  million  more  people  in  the  next  15  years  and 
urban  renewal  becomes  urgent  renewal,  deserving  of  the 
active  interest  and  energies  of  aU  public-spirited  Americans. 

Much  is  now  being  done.  Urban  renewal  and  develop¬ 
ment  programs  are  now  under  way  in  45  of  our  50  states. 
Cities  claiming  half  of  the  nation’s  total  urban  population 


are  restoring  and  reconstructing,  tearing  down  and  build¬ 
ing  anew,  safeguarding  property  values  and  preventing 
the  further  spread  of  blight. 

Firetrap  slum  houses  replaced  with  multi-story  modem 
apartments — this  is  urban  renewal.  So  are  widened  streets, 
new  public  buildings,  schools  and  civic  centers.  Urban  re¬ 
newal  means  expressways  to  end  traffic  congestion,  and 
everything  from  new  sidewalks  to  water  mains  and  better 
sewers.  Parks,  recreation  centers,  playgrounds  are  in  the 
master  planning,  too. 

In  such  total  renewal,  of  course,  concrete  earns  a  vital 
role.  Its  strength,  resistance  to  time’s  erosion,  and  potential 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


i  ** 


cement  and  concrete 


....  'XIMII 

. . . 


St.  Louis.  Proposed  new  home  for 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
“The  Parkway,"  as  sketched  for  the 
downtown  redevelopment  program. 


has  become  u 

a  vital  new  role 


urgent  renewal 


for  dramatic  beauty,  make  it  a  material  favored  by  plan¬ 
ners  and  builders. 

Support  of  urban  renewal  is  a  responsibility  recognized 
by  the  74  progressive  (and  competing)  member  companies 
of  the  Portland  Cement  Association.  Through  engineers 
and  specialists  in  34  nationwide  offices  of  this  nonprofit 
organization,  the  cement  industry  is  cooperating  with  city 
planners,  providing  architects,  engineers  and  contractors 
with  up-to-date  technical  information  and  design  aids, 
cost-saving  data,  and  research  findings. 

Such  assistance  is  helping  to  ensure  that  our  renewed 
cities  will  have  a  long,  bright  future. 


Headquarters:  33  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  III. 

_ _ 


N«w  Havan.  Sketch  of  shopping 
center  in  key  area  that  will  also  in¬ 
clude  hotel,  office  building,  recrea¬ 
tion  facilities,  3000  new  parking  places. 


examples  of  where  news  and  to  make  notebooks  >)n  political 
editorial  materials  were  used:  parties,  propaganda  and  elec- 
At  one  high  school,  eleventh  tions.  The  newspaper  helped 
grade  English  students  were  “tremendously”  in  i)roviding  in¬ 
given  a  chance  to  try  writing  formation  about  the  ■  andidates, 
some  news  stories,  using  the  says  the  instructor. 

Register  as  a  model.  Another  junior  high  teacher 

hud  his  social  studies  class  use 
the  Register  in  making  up  tables 
showing  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  stand  on  approxi¬ 
mately  10  major  issues.  The 
students  chose  the  issues. 

Papers  Sold  at  taisl 

The  newspaper- in- the-clasB. 
room  project  was  arranged  so 
that  every  student  would  have 
a  paper  in  every  class  where  the 
teachers  wanted  to  use  them. 
The  papers  were  .sold  to  the 
schools  at  a  cost-of-production- 
plus-delivery  rate. 

U.se  of  the  newspai)er  in  the 


aRCLL.4TI01V 


60,000  Students 
Use  Daily  for  Month 


ister  as  “textbooks.  weeks.  Since  they  were  used  by  class.  “Buy  only  the  things  you 

“Teachers  commenting  all  3  or  4  classes  in  each  .school  need,”  was  the  reply  of  one 

seemed  to  find  the  newspaper  daily,  it  is  estimated  60,000  .stu-  man.  The  students  found  this  as 

an  extremely  valuable  classroom  dents  became  regular  readers  illustrative  of  how  a  balanced 

for  the  period  at  least.”  supply  and  demand  keeps  prices 

Reported  Examples  i  ♦  u  u  i  u 

A  ninth  grade  teacher  had  her 

Robert  Barew'ald,  the  Regis-  pupils  make  up  a  noteliook  on 

ter’s  education  writer,  sat  in  on  the  United  Nations,  using  recent 

two  or  more  classes  in  most  of  Register  news  coverage  of  the  classroom  was  a  new  experience 

the  schools,  talked  to  teachers  current  historic  U.  N.  session,  for  most  of  the  students.  In 

“Remarks  of  students  and  and  supervisors.  In  his  news  A  junior  high  .school  instruc-  class  after  class  the  pattern 
their  parents  also  indicated  the  story  he  reported  the  following  tor  assigned  his  ninth  graders  was  much  the  same.  The  first 

-  - _  _  part  of  the  period  was  spent 

in  reading  the  newspapers.  Then 
they  discussed  what  they  read. 
Sometimes  the  instructors  as¬ 
signed  certain  news  stories  and 
editorial;  other  times  they  chose 
what  interests  them. 

Jipp  Teachers  say  this  has  whetted 

students’  ap])etites  for  the  seri- 
ous  news  of  the  day.  “I  know 

m  they  are  reading  more  liecause 

m  i  they  never  read  anything  before 

4  *  but  the  sports  and  the  funnies,” 

\  teacher  of  her  ninth 

”  ."aBL  a  I  n  Pi  n .  p I  ^  grade  charges  in  social  studies. 

classes  only 
two  had  read  the  paper  regu¬ 
larly  before,”  reported  a  high 
school  teacher.  “Now  all  but 
four  or  five  in  all  my  classes  say 
their  newspaper  reading  has 
been  improved.” 

Several  Des  Moines  teachers 
have  used  newspapers  as  teach¬ 
ing  aids  for  years.  For  the  last 
three  summers  some  of  them 
have  been  sponsored  by  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  in 
attending  workshops  on  the 
newspaper  in  the  classroom  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City.  Last  June  the  Des  Moines 
school  system  and  the  newspa¬ 
pers  sponsored  a  similar  work¬ 
shop  here  in  Des  Moines. 


■rs  Dailv 


BETTER  WAY 
TO  BUILD 
CIRCULATION.. 


just  like  23-Skidoo  and  celluloid  collars,  old- 
fashioned  whip-cracking  methods  of  pushing  circu¬ 
lation  sales  have  disappeared  from  the  American 
newspaper  scene.  Securing  a  greater  share  of  your 
home-delivered  market  demands  consumate  skill 
embracing  the  best  of  vigorous  promotion,  worth¬ 
while  incentives  and  thorough  planning.  Whitlock 
services  consistantly  help  sales  curves  climb  happily 
upward  on  more  and  more  newspapers.  Want  the 
facts  on  how  to  put  more  "snap”  in  your  sales 
picture.’  Easy  does  it  .  .  .  simply  drop  us  a  line. 


PER.SONAL  NOTES 

Dick  Bjork,  rural  circulation 
district  manager,  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Journal  —  to  IFor- 
ren  (Pa.)  Observer  circulation 
manager. 


Sunday  to  25e 

New  Haven,  Cona 
The  price  of  the  New  Haven 
Sunday  Register  has  been  raised 
to  25c.  The  morning  Courier  and 
evening  Register  continues  at 
5c  per  copy. 
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OVER  47  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
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HlNHEAPOLlSi  "OV.  »  (AP>«flINHESOTA  GAVE  ITS  tl  ELECTORAL  VOTES 
TO  SEN*  JOHN  P*  KENNEDY  TODAY  AND  CLINCHED  THE  U.8.  PRESIDENCY 


Pardon  us  if  our  pride  is  showing,  but 
Vice  President  Nixon  did  not  concede  until 
16  minutes  after  The  Associated  Press  bul¬ 
letined  on  Wednesday  that  Minnesota  had 
clinched  the  election  for  Kennedy  by  giving 
him  its  1 1  electoral  votes! 


None  of  these  gentlemen  was  moved  to 
action  by  flat  statements  from  other  sources, 
three  hours  earlier,  that  Kennedy  was  elected 
by  his  capture  of  California's.  32  electoral 
votes. 

And  a  good  thing,  too!  Because  the 
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And  President  Eisenhower  did  not  send 
Kennedy  a  congratulatory  message  until  after 
that  same  AP  bulletin! 

And  Senator  Kennedy  did  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  his  victory  until  he,  too,  learned  that 


s  Minnesota,  as  reported  in  AP's  bulletin,  had 

ulation 

stown  given  him  its  electoral  votes! 

»  Wor- 
;ulation 


issue  in  California  was  still  in  doubt  more 
than  a  week  later. 

This  was  an  election  in  which  the  "pros" 
(editors  and  politicians  alike)  waited  until  AP 
counted  the  votes. 

It  was  no  time  to  rely  on  guesswork! 
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Dynamic  Dixie  makes  the  most  of  Nature 


From  its  mountains  to  its  flat  san 
beaches,  the  South  possesses  rich  and 
diverse  natural  resources.  With  re¬ 
search  revealing  new  ways  to  utilize! 
this  natural  wealth,  Southern  indus-| 
try  has  become  a  vital  supplier  for 
its  own  flourishing  region,  the  natiort 
and  the  world. 

Since  1950  the  rate  of  growth  in 
the  four-state  heart  of  Dixie  —  Ala¬ 
bama,  Florida,  Georgia  and  Missis-j 
sippi  —  has  outdistanced  that  of  thej 
nation,  98%  to  58%  in  value  added, 
by  manufacture  ...  61  %  to  44%  in 
per  capita  income  ...  93%  to  48% 
in  bank  deposits.  j 

An  abundant  supply  of  electiil 
power  is  a  major  element  in  tla 
growth.  In  the  ten-year  period,  195(^ 


1959,  the  investor-owned  afifiliate 
of  The  Southern  Company  havi 
spent  over  one  billion  dollars  f 
electric  facilities.  Continuing  thi 
program  of  expansion,  these  com¬ 
panies  will  invest  another  one-half 
billion  dollars  in  the  three-year 
period  ending  1962. 


THE  SOUTHERN  COMPANy 


ATLANTA  •  1330  W.  PEACHTREE  STREE' 
BIRMINGHAM -  600  N.I8TH  STREE' 


OIL  DERRICKS  amidst  the  pine  trees  make  a  comparatively  new  sight  in  Alabama.  The  state's  four  ' ' 

oil  fields  include  the  largest  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  Citronelle.  Since  1955,  when  “Donovan  No.  PRIZE 

1"  began  commercial  production,  over  17,000,000  barrels  of  oil  have  been  pumped  from  this  field.  Even  Alabama  Power  Company . Birmingham,  Alabi*  Ruri-M 

with  247  wells  drilled,  the  full  potential  of  the  area  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Georgia  Power  Company . Atlanta,  Gaotga  symbol  i 

Gulf  Power  Company . Pensacola,  Fkm* 

Mississippi  Power  Company . Gulfport,  MissisuMi 


The  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century  belongs  to  the  South!  southern  Electric  Generating  co..  Birmingham,  Aiabw 
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NEWSPAPER  UNIONS’  FINANCIAL  PICTURE 

Net  Annual  Gov't  President 

Assets  Income  Securities  Salary 

$  9,073,688  $22,715,503  $3,679,189  $18,402 

9,430,079  5,368,537  827,082  22,932 

1,334,387  781,417  998,493  11,588 

640,571  2,971,212  552,162  15,658 

348,649  948,291  .  12,718* 

13,020  255,862  .  9,121 


President 
Expenses 
$  6.905 
16,867 
6,185 
3,607 
4,926 
1,100 


Union 

ITU  (Printers  and  Mailers] 

Pressmen  . . 

Stereotypers  . 

Engravers  . 

Guild  . 

Mailers  . 


*Executive  Vicepresident 


proximately  $20  million  into  the 
treasury.  A  sum  of  $2,168,906 
was  realized  from  the  sale  of 
investments,  buildinf^s,  etc.  Total 
receipts  were  $22,716,503  and 
the  union  oi)erated  within  its 
budget,  having  an  excess  of  re- 
Washington  dent,  Anthony  J.  DeAndrade,  ceipts  over  disbursements  of 
Six  major  labor  unions  in  the  the  highest  salary  of  any  of  the  $703,331. 
newspaper  industry  have  net  as-  six  unions.  According  to  the  Elmer  Brown,  president,  and 
sets  of  approximately  $21  mil-  statement  he  drew  $22,932.69  William  R.  Cloud,  secreta^- 
lion;  they  collect  about  $33  mil-  for  the  year  ended  June  30  and  treasurer,  each  received  salaries 
lion  annually  from  their  mem-  received  reimbursed  expenses  of  $18,402.78  while  three  vice- 
liere  in  dues  and  other  assess-  amounting  to  $16,867.89.  The  presidents  received  $15,335.89 
ments;  and  they  have  about  $6  union’s  secretary-treasurer,  each.  Mr.  Brown’s  expense  re¬ 
million  invested  in  government  George  L.  Googe,  was  paid  $17,-  imbursement  amounted  to  $6,- 
securities.  836.62  in  salary  and  $14,636.63  905.71.  The  other  officers’  ex- 

This  is  the  financial  picture  in  expenses.  Five  vicepresidents  penses  totalled  about  $20,000. 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  each  received  $13,759  salaries  Executive  personnel  of  ITU 
financial  statements  filed  by  the  and  shared  in  $99,738  expenses,  received  $205,075  in  salaries  and 
unions  wnth  the  Department  of  Total  salaries  for  officers  and  $36,057  in  expenses  while  the 
Labor  as  required  by  the  Lan-  representatives  came  to  $445,-  32  field  representatives  received 
drum-Griffin  Act.  The  unaffili-  000.  $201,976  in  salaries  and  $162,- 

ated  International  Mailers  The  Pressmen’s  Home  in  Ten-  expenses. 

Union  was  the  first  of  the  news-  nessee  was  valued  at  $3.4  mil-  ^2  Million  for  Strikes 

paper  unions  to  comply  with  the  Hon. 

requirement,  filing  a  statement  With  income  of  $3,382,337.22,  Under  “benefit  payments,” 
in  February.  Reports  by  the  the  imion  itself  operated  in  the  ITU  listed  $402,847  for  special 
other  unions  have  followed,  up  red  by  $21,385.17  for  the  year,  assistance  to  locals,  $2,207,- 
to  Sept.  30,  the  last  in  the  series,  but  it  had  a  surplus  of  $526,052.  919.68  for  strikes,  $948,539  for 
hy  the  pressmen’s  union.  The  statement  on  investments  mortuary,  and  $13,382,477.38 

„  ,,  disclosed  items  of  U.  S.  and  for  pensions, 

e  ma  est  Canadian  government  securities.  The  International  Stereotyp- 

Smallest  and  youngest  of  the  Against  a  market  value  of  ers’  and  Electrotypers  Union 
six,  IMU  reported  current  assets  $768,996  the  book  entry  was  filed  an  audited  statement  of  its 
of  only  $13,020.80  as  of  Dec.  31,  $874,454.  But  “other  invest-  funds  and  investments  at  April 
1959.  Its  receipts  totalled  $255,-  ments’’,  including  capital  stock  30,  showing  total  assets  of  $1,- 
862.  Under  disbursements  the  iu  Citizens  Union  Bank,  were  337,038.11.  The  defense  fund 
salary  of  the  president,  C.  J.  given  a  book  value  of  $123,052  balance  was  $376,361. 

Waddell,  was  listed  as  $9  121.75,  against  a  market  value  of  $332,-  This  union’s  investments  in- 
with  an  expense  allowance  of  578.  eluded  U.  S.  and  Canadian  gov- 

$1,100.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  ernment  bonds  and  bonds  of  the 

Three  other  officers  were  the  Pension  Trust  Fund  had  a  Montreal  Metropolitan  Commis- 
listed  with  comparable  salaries,  surplus  of  $1,036,015.  This  was  sion  and  New  York  City  water 
IMU  was  organized  several  depleted  by  operational  costs  of  supply,  all  to  the  total  of  $998,- 
years  ago  by  a  group  of  dissi-  $106,929,  leaving  a  balance  of  493. 


$21  Million  Assets 
Shown  for  6  Unions 


PINE  STL  MI’S.  once  considered  worthless, 
ww  yield  rosin,  pine  oil,  turpentine  and  chem¬ 
ical  derivatives  at  the  Pensacola,  Florida  plant 
(if  Newport  Industries  Company,  a  division  of 
Heyden-Newport  Chemical  Corporation.  The 
ntracted  materials  are  used  in  products  from 
medicines  to  rubber. 


MARBLE  DEPOSITS  in  Georgia  and  Ala¬ 
bama  are  so  vast  that,  even  if  present  high- 
level  quarrying  activities  were  doubled,  there 
would  be  enough  to  last  for  18  centuries.  Since 
1884  the  Georgia  Marble  Company  at  Tate, 
Georgia,  has  quarried  over  .^0,()(K),(MK)  cubic- 
feet  of  this  beautiful  marble. 


Union  Assets 

{Continued  f  rom  puffe  53) 


$388,lfi0  in  cash  or  bank  ac¬ 
counts  and  only  $1,100  in  invest¬ 
ments.  Receipts  totalled  $948,- 
291.89  and  there  was  an  onerat- 
ing  surjjlus  of  $1(59,122.80. 
Strike  assessments,  included  in 
the  total  receipts,  amounted  to 
$276,349. 

Salaries  of  all  officer.s — the 
president  is  non-paid — took  $34,- 
688.97  and  their  reimbursed  ex¬ 
penses  amounted  to  $25,902. 
Highest  paid  officer  is  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Vicepresident,  William  J. 
Farson,  at  $12,218.50,  plus  $4,- 
926.78  in  expenses.  The  Secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Charles  A.  Per- 
lik  Jr.,  is  next  at  $11,925,  plus 
$7,115  expenses.  Staff  salaries 
amounted  to  $117,325  and  ex¬ 
penses  were  $59,481. 

With  receipts  of  $2,971,212.05, 
the  International  Photo  Engrav¬ 
ers’  Union  had  an  operating 
deficit  of  $23,210  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  May  31.  The  presi¬ 
dent  Wilfred  T,  Connell,  re¬ 
ceived  $15,658.17  plus  $3,607  in 
axpenses.  Secretary  -  Treasurer 
Ben  G.  Schaller’s  salary  was 
$13,753.17  and  he  received 
$2,282  expenses.  Officers’  sal¬ 
aries  totalled  $113,338.53  and 
their  reimbursements  were  $40,- 
693. 

The  union  paid  $71,768  in 
strike  benefits  and  $80,100  in 
burial  expenses.  One  item  of 


organizing  expense,  $73.10,  was 
reported. 

Net  assets  were  given  as 
$640,571.14  and  investments  in 
government  obligations  totalled 
$552,1(52. 

• 

Colby  Collejje  Awards 
Decree  to  MeGill 

Waterville,  Maine 

Ralph  McGill,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion,  was  cited  as  “a  true  phil¬ 
osopher  .  .  .  with  the  ability 
to  see  both  sides  of  controversial 
questions.  .  .  .” 

Colby  College  Presiednt  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  L.  Strider  made  the  cita¬ 
tion  in  awarding  Mr.  McGill  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
in  conjunction  with  his  winning 
the  1960  Lovejoy  Fellow  Award. 

In  a  lecture,  Mr.  McGill 
warned  that  the  freedoms  of  the 
press,  speech  and  assembly  will 
exist  only  as  long  as  the  people 
will  defend  them. 

• 

Wilkins  in  New  York 

H.  Ford  Wilkins,  37  years  a 
newspaperman,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Executive  Director  of 
the  Philippine  American  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Wilkins  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  in  1923  as  a  reporter  and 
rewrite  man  for  the  old  Min¬ 
neapolis  Journal.  He  resigned 
from  the  Manila  Bulletin  in 
April  and  recently  arrived  in 
New  York. 


1860  Paper 
Revived  As 
Sat.  Feature 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Saturday  readers  of  the 
Wheelino  Intellipeneer  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  novel  his¬ 
torical  feature  which  dominates 
the  editorial  page. 

Entitled  “100  Years  Ago,’’  the 
feature  is  booming  interest  in 
the  Civil  War  Centennial  and 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
State  itself.  The  Intelligencer 
is  actually  11  years  older  than 
the  state. 

Accordingly,  it  is  the  only 
West  Virginia  daily  which  can 
delve  into  its  own  files  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  world  of  a  centurj'  ago 
for  1960  readers. 

The  Saturday  section,  with 
articles  compiled  by  staff  his¬ 
torian  Ralph  Conley,  follows, 
as  closely  as  possible,  the  format 
and  makeup  of  the  Daily  Intelli¬ 
gencer  as  it  appeared  in  1860. 

Even  advertisements  for  long- 
since  extinct  “cough  remedy” 
and  “soothing  syrup”  are  repro¬ 
duced  as  near  to  how  they  ap¬ 
peared  as  modern  type  will 
permit. 

One  full  century  ago,  the 
Daily  Intelligencer  barked  in  24- 
point  type  that  “Lincoln  May 
Carry  County.”  Another  head 


pointed  out  “What  Abi  ^aid  At 
Cincinnati.” 

And  with  a  woodcut  >i’  “Hon¬ 
est  Abe”  breaking  up  Mie  type, 
another  line  shocked  tb  (‘aders 
with  “Man  Killetl  In  Hancock 
By  Runaway.” 

The  Intelligencer  of  1 SOO  was 
not  overly  concerned  with  .state, 
national  and  world  vents. 
Threats  of  secession  wi  re  car¬ 
ried — if  at  all — in  om-  para¬ 
graph  briefs  under  a  “By  Tele¬ 
graph”  heading.  They  were 
sublimated  for  the  most  part  by 
whimsical  yams  of  IcK-al  doings 
.  .  .  and  misdoings. 

There  was  the  Irishman  who 
conducted  himself  as  a  true 
Hibernian  and  made  a  shambles 
of  a  local  bar  .  .  .  the  woman 
who  dressed  up  as  a  man  and 
ended  up  in  the  aldennan’s 
court,  and  the  “sheep  killers” 
who  were  hung  by  the  neck  until 
dead  (and  in  the  last  line  were 
identified  as  dogs). 

There  were  some  caustic  edi¬ 
torials — few  and  far  between — 
on  the  national  scene,  but  most 
dealt  with  local  problems. 

• 

Guild  Ik  Ousted 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Employees  in  the  Planning 
and  Service  Department  of  the 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
on  Nov.  4  rejected  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  as  their  bar¬ 
gaining  agent.  The  vote  was  20- 
5.  In  a  previous  election  July 
9,  1959,  the  employees  had  voted 
in  favor  of  the  guild. 


To  put  it  all  in 


pod 


let 
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Delta  was  first  with  DC -8  or 
Convair  880  Jets  over  all  routes 
served  . . .  and  today  offers  up  to 
3  times  more  jet  service  than 


any  other  airline.  Only  Delta 
flies  all  3  U.S.- built  Jetliners... 


LITAly 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 
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Convair  880  Douglas  DC-8 
Boeing  707 
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NATIONAL  STEEL 


Each  year,  the  midwest  metalworking  area 
sends  out  a  multi-billion-dollar  flow  of 
fabricated  metal  products — an  almost  inde¬ 
scribable  variety  of  industrial  and  consumer 
goods.  Historically,  this  area  has  used  and 
shipped  more  steel  than  it  has  produced. 

National  Steel  is  pushing  to  completion  for 
our  newest  division.  Midwest  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  an  ultra-modem  steel-flnishing  plant 
on  the  Indiana  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Located  near  Chicago,  this  new  plant  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  and  fast-growing 


midwest  steel  consuming  area.  And  we  are 
equipping  it  to  set  new  standards  of  quality. 

Early  in  1961  this  plant  will  start  producing 
galvanized  steel  and  will  soon  follow  with 
electrolytic  tin  plate  and  hot-rolled  and 
cold-rolled  sheets  and  strip.  Initial  yearly 
capacity  will  be  750,000  tons. 

So  with  the  new  Midwest  Steel  plant 
augmenting  the  production  of  our  Weirton 
Steel  division  in  Weirton,  West  Virginia  and 
our  Great  Lakes  Steel  division  in  Detroit, 


we’ll  have  three  strategically  located  up-to- 
the-minute  plants  serving  the  metalworking 
heart  of  the  nation. 

Better  equipped  than  ever  to  supply  flrst- 
quality  steels  in  quantity  and  deliver  them 
economically  where  they're  needed,  we’ll  be 
in  a  better  position  than  ever  to  grow  with 
the  growing  midwest  metalworking  area. 


This  STEELMA  RK  of  the  American 
steel  industry  tells  you  a  product  is 
steel-made,  steel-modern  and  steel- 
strong.  Look  for  it  when  you  buy. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION,  GRANT  BUILOING,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  Major  divisions:  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation  •  Weirton  Steel  Company 
Midwest  Steel  Corporation  •  Stran-Steel  Corporation  •  Enamelstrip  Corporation  •  The  Hanna  Furnace  Corporation  •  National  Steel  Products  Company 
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Industrial  mid-America:  another  area  of  growth  at 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Press  Technical  Man 
— Milton  Freier 


'  ( 


By  Bob  Warner 

A  few  months  ago  we  said 
press  technical  representatives 
of  equipment  firms  are  photo- 
journalists  and  that  some  of 
them  deserve  to  be  numbered 
among  the  outstanding  photo- 
journalists  of  our  time  (E&P, 
Sept.  17).  We  promised  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  photographic  services 
performed  by  five  of  these  men 
and  since  then  we  have  covered 
J.  Winton  Lemen  and  John 
Faber,  both  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Co. 

Our  third  choice  in  this  series 
is  Milton  Freier,  director  of 
Leica’s  Press  Technical  Service 
in  the  U.  S.  and  a  long  time 
advocate  of  35mm  photography 
in  press  work.  For  the  past 
three  years,  the  40-year-old  ex¬ 
news  photographer  for  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  and 
United  Press  Newspictures,  has 
visited  newspaper  and  magazine 
photo  departments  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other 
where  he  discusses  with  photog¬ 
raphers  problems  of  35mm  cam¬ 
era  work  in  general  and  the 
Leica  in  particular. 

Crusader 

Mr.  Freier  is  no  practitioner 
of  the  hard  sell.  While  his  job 
is  to  promote  Leica,  he  is  not 
averse  to  advising  photographers 
how  to  obtain  fine  news  pictures 
with  Brand  X.  Above  all  else, 
he  is  a  crusader  for  wider  and 
wiser  use  of  35  mm  photogra¬ 
phy  in  news  work;  an  attitude 
with  which  E.  Leitz  and  Co. 
(manufacturers  of  Leica)  ap¬ 
parently  is  quite  satisfied. 

“I  wasn’t  hired  to  go  out  and 
sell  Leicas  like  crazy,”  Mr. 
Freier  recently  explained.  “I  was 


hired  to  offer  a  service  to  news 
photographers  and  this  is  still 
true  today. 

“The  only  difference  now  is 
that  because  the  whole  field  of 
industrial  photography  has 
grown  to  such  a  tremendous  ex¬ 
tent,  I’ve  had  to  combine  my 
efforts  in  the  news  photography 
field  with  the  rising,  new  indus¬ 
trial  area.” 

Mr.  Freier  has  acquired  a  wide 
reputation  for  his  educational 
work  in  the  photojournalism 
field.  There  are  photographers 
on  newspapers  and  magazines 
scattered  around  the  country 
who  have  attended  the  week- 
long,  intensive  short  course  in 
35  mm  photography  which  Leica 
offers  in  New  York  at  various 
times  of  the  year. 

The  course  is  run  by  John 
Brooks,  Director  of  Leica’s  Tech¬ 
nical  Center  and  Mr.  Freier  is 
always  on  hand  as  an  instructor. 
In  at  least  one  case,  when 
photographers  in  a  certain  re¬ 
gion  could  not  come  to  New 
York,  Leica  took  the  school  to 
the  students.  This  occurred  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  where  Norfolk 
Newspapers  Inc.  were  so  eager 
to  obtain  this  type  of  35mm 
instruction  they  provided  enough 
money  to  import  the  school. 

Early  Years 

The  love  affair  between  Mr. 
Freier  and  the  35mm  camera 
began  around  1955  in  Geneva 
when  the  photographer  was 
covering  a  “Big  Four”  confer¬ 
ence  for  United  Press.  He  saw 
a  lot  of  European  cameramen 
using  35mm  equipment  and  de¬ 
cided  there  must  be  something 
to  it. 

“Later,  when  I  was  back  in 
the  states,”  Mr.  Freier  recalled, 
“one  of  the  first  places  I  saw  a 
need  for  35mm  work  was  at 
White  House  press  conferences. 

“At  that  time,  for  White 
House  pictures  we  were  using 
the  4x5  camera  with  a  14  inch 
lens  in  a  Compur  shutter.  We 
couldn’t  use  the  back  curtain 
shutters  because  the  clunk  was 
too  noisy  and  it  disturbed  the 
President. 

“We  used  to  set  the  4x5  on  a 
tripod,  focus  a  little  bit  behind 
the  mici-ophone  and  stop  the 
lens  down  to  f8.  Then  we  used 
a  fiftieth  of  a  second  slow 
shutter  speed.  Sometimes  we 
got  movement  which  was  un¬ 
acceptable  and  sometimes  we  got 


pictures  that  were  just  plain  out 
of  focus  because  the  President 
moved  around  a  lot.  Because  of 
this,  good  expression  shots  were 
often  lost.” 

Borrowed  Gaiiiera 

Mr.  Freier  decided  to  take  a 
lesson  from  the  European  pho¬ 
tographers  he  had  seen  working 
at  Geneva.  He  borrowed  a  35mm 
camera  and  a  400mm  lens. 

“I  took  pictures  with  both 
4x5  and  35  mm  cameras  and 
developed  the  35  mm  negatives 
later  in  the  day.  One  of  the 
darkroom  men,  Nicky  Pergola, 
helped  me  with  the  project  by 
timing  me  and  making  a  trans¬ 
mission  print  from  a  negative  to 
see  how  fast  it  would  go.  We 
found  we  saved  a  minute  and  a 
half  by  developing  35mm  film 
and  making  a  print  from  one 
negative. 

“Oddly  enough,  the  reason 
why  time  was  saved  was  actually 
a  silly  one:  It  took  less  time  to 
take  a  roll  of  35mm  film,  wind 
it  onto  the  developing  reel  and 
drop  it  into  the  soup  than  it 
did  to  take  12  film  holders  into 
the  darkroom,  place  24  sheets  of 
film  in  hangers  and  insert  them 
into  the  developer. 

“However,  this  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  something  and  I 
started  using  the  35mm  camera 
more  and  more.  I  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  do  this  by  Harold 
Blumenfeld  (now  executive  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  United  Press 
International)  who  at  the  time 
had  another  UP  photographer. 
Art  Rickerby,  shooting  35mm  in 
New  York  and  me  shooting 
35mm  in  Washington.  Neither 
Art  nor  I  knew  we  were  each 
doing  this.” 

New  Use,  New  Rut 

In  time,  the  35mm  became  a 
standard  item  of  equipment  for 
White  House  press  conferences 
but  it  wasn’t  too  long,  Mr. 
Freier  said,  before  photogra¬ 
phers  were  in  a  rut  again;  they 
soon  believed  that  the  35mm  was 
only  effective  as  a  press  con¬ 
ference  camera. 

Mr.  Freier,  however,  was  con¬ 
vinced  the  new  equipment  was 
;  more  versatile  than  this  and 
that  a  more  varied  use  of  dif- 
,  ferent  types  of  cameras  would 
.  broaden  the  scope  of  photojour- 
[  nalism  reporting  and  capture 
.  reader  interest, 
i  In  1955  he  gave  a  short  talk 
5  on  photojournalism  at  a  meet- 
;  ing  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  Washing- 
1  ton.  His  theme  was:  news  pho- 
1  tography  deserves  a  new  look, 
j  Using  Leica  equipment  to  illus- 
1  trate  his  points,  Mr.  Freier 
f  asserted  that  news  photography 
i  equipment  and  techniques  were 
-  antiquated.  This  was  the  pho- 
t  tographer’s  first  contact  with 


Mil+on  Freier 

Leica,  which  had  loaned  him 
the  equipment  for  the  talk. 

A  few  years  later  he  joined 
Leica,  which  announced  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Freier’s  job  would 
be  “to  give  the  photographic 
departments  of  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  practical  assistance  in 
diversifying  their  equipment  and 
making  the  best  use  of  35mm 
photography.” 

Other  Activities 

Mr.  Freier,  who  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association, 
credits  that  organization  with 
much  of  the  enthusiasm  he 
acquired  for  experimentation 
and  self-improvement  in  his 
photo  work. 

“I  first  really  began  to  learn 
the  news  photography  business 
in  Washin^on,”  Mr.  Freier  said. 
“At  the  time  I  was  just  one  of 
the  run-of-the-mill  boys  who 
simply  shot  pictures.  Through 
the  NPPA  and  its  various  short 
courses,  I  was  inspired  to  try 
and  do  something  different  with 
the  photo  assignments  I  had. 

“I  decided  to  take  chances  and 
try  new  ways  of  doing  things. 
As  a  result,  although  I  was 
covering  the  same  stories  as 
before,  the  pictures  began  to 
look  different.  NPPA  influence 
also  started  me  working  with 
35mm  cameras.” 

He  is  a  past  chairman  of  the 
association’s  Legislative  and 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee;  a  winner  of  its  highest 
honor:  the  Joseph  A.  Sprague 
Memorial  Award  and  a  former 
business  manager  of  the  White 
House  News  Photographers 
magazine. 

Mr.  Freier  says  he  enjoys 
working  in  the  growing  area  of 
industrial  photography  but  he 
asserts  that  “news,  of  course” 
is  still  my  first  love,  especially 
the  political  scene. 

“You’re  weaned  on  politics 
when  you’re  in  Washington.  It’s 
particularly  exciting  because 
you’re  dealing  with  personalties 
and  you’re  always  trying  to  re- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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The  Money  You  Save  Here... 


Binder  Course 


When  Interstate  highways  are  built  with  new  DEEP 
STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement,  there  are  important  savings 
in  your  tax  dollars.  (Paving  costs  alone  are  up  to  50%  less,  and 
maintenance  costs  are  often  lower  too!) 

These  savings  can  be  put  to  use  building  and  improving 
local  and  farm-to-market  roads  so  important  to  you. 

To  have  all  the  facts,  write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
booklet.  Apply  the  Big  Brake"  on  Road  Taxes. 

THE  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE 

Asphalt  Institute  Building,  College  Park,  Maryland 


This  is  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement.  It  provides  dura¬ 
bility  and  strength  never  before  attained  in  highway  design. 


IVi"  Asphalt 
Surface  Course 
2V4'  Asphalt 


p  4'  Asphalt 
”  Base  Course 

H  6'  Subbase  Course  with 
Asphalt  Prime  Coat 

P  Subgrade  Soil  or 
^  Improved  Subgrade 


New  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement  Cuts  Costs 
of  Interstate  Highways . . .  Means  More  Money 
for  Local  and  Farm-to-Market  Roads 


Freier 

(Continued  from  i)a(je  56) 


veal  the  nature  of  this  very 
impiortant  person  in  pictures; 
strivinji:  to  interpret  this  story 
by  capturing-  the  emotions  that 
best  illustrate  the  character  of 
various  political  personalties.” 

*  *  * 

AITOMATION  HERE 

Two  well-known  photojournal¬ 
ists  have  returned  from  the 
Photokina  Exhibit  in  Cologne, 
West  Germany,  and  report  that 
photographic  automation  is  al¬ 
ready  very  much  with  us.  One 
of  these  men  warns  photogrra- 
phers  they  will  have  to  match 
their  own  technical  know-how 
with  the  manufacturer’s  ad¬ 
vances  or  they  will  soon  find  it 
hard  to  justify  their  pay  checks. 

John  J.  Reidy,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  writes  in  this  month’s 
issue  of  The  National  Press 
Photograi)her  that  “l>ecause  of 
the  advent  of  the  completely 
automatic  Gauthier  and  Compur- 
Deckel  camera  shutters,  its  in- 
fiuence  was  reflected  on  nearly 
every  camera  shown  at  the 
Photokina.  Complete  automation 
means  a  person  using  these 
cameras  never  has  to  think 
about  shutter  speeds  and  f-stops 


but  simply  points  the  camera, 
presses  a  lever  and  i)erfect  ex¬ 
posure  results.  I  report  this 
trend  merely  to  keej)  the  press 
photographer  up  to  date — not 
that  he  might  ever  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  tyi)e  of  camera.” 

In  the  .same  issue,  James  M. 
Godbold,  director  of  photography 
at  National  Geoi/rapliic  Maga¬ 
zine  and  chairman  of  the 
NPP.A’s  Education  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee,  asks,  “What 
does  it  all  mean  to  the  press 
photographer?” 

Answering  his  own  question, 
Mr.  Goilbold  said,  “It  means 
work  and  study.  It  means  that 
every  day  more  amateurs  and 
part-time  professional  photog¬ 
raphers  are  becoming  the  l)ene- 
factors  of  a  rapidly  expanding 
photographic  industry.  Judging 
from  the  new  etjuipment,  every¬ 
thing  is  automatic  except  the 
photographer.” 

Mr.  Godbold  expressed  the 
opinion  that  “in  many  cases, 
automation  is  desirable,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  the  working  photojour¬ 
nalist  of  today  and  tomorrow 
must  be  much  more  than  a 
button  pusher.  If  automation 
makes  the  mechanics  of  photog¬ 
raphy  easier,  then  we  must 
assume  that  there  will  be  more 
time  for  the  photographer  to 
“see”  before  pressing  the  button. 
...  A  photographer  cannot 
justify  his  claim  to  the  title 


That's  about  all  the  time  you  need  to  peruse  a 
copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  It's  the  short,  easy, 
dependable  way  of  getting  "in  the  know"  and 
staying  there! 

Name  . 

Address  .  . 

City . Zone  State . 

Company  .  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

56.50  a  year,  V.  S.  and  Canada— -all  other  countries,  $10.00 


unless  he  has  done  everything 
possible  to  match  his  own  tech¬ 
nical  accomplishments  to  those 
of  the  manufacturer.  Unless  a 
news  photographer  can  prove 
that  his  pro<luct  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  Ixjss’s  wife,  or  that 
press  photography  is  something 
more  than  a  foot  race,  it  will 
become  increasingly  difficult  to 
justify  his  pay  check.” 

*  *  * 

PARES  RHXrS 

Recent  riots  in  Paris,  in¬ 
volving  demonstrations  against 
the  de  Gaulle  government’s  Al¬ 
gerian  i>olicy,  saw  many  in¬ 
stances  of  French  police  rough¬ 
ing  up  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers. 


What  the  Paris  correspondent  may 
wear:  Legends  reading  clockwise 
are:  Mat  Porfe-drapeau  (flagstaff 
atop  helmet,  for  nationality);  Ap- 
pareit  photo  blinde  (armored  cam¬ 
era);  Rations  K  (K-Rations); 
Coupe-file  (sword  to  be  used  as 
press  pass  in  cutting  through  police 
lines);  Protege  Tibias  (padded  shin 
protectors);  Cartouiliere  porte 
films  (ammunition  belt  filled  with 
film);  Boudler  (shield);  Gilet 
Raye  a  I'etpreuve  des  balles 
(bullet-proof  vest);  Cos  que  pro- 
tecteur  (protective  war  helmet). 

According  to  a  report  in  the 
Nov.  5th  issue  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Bulletin  by  Bernard  S. 
Redmont,  "press  passes,  instead 
of  providing  newsmen  some  pro¬ 
tection  from  police,  have  re¬ 
cently  been  taken  by  police  as 
a  cue  to  rough  up  correspondents 
and  photographers  covering  un¬ 
rest  here. 

“.  .  .  News  photographers 

Michel  Lipschitz  (AP),  Robert 
Delvac  (UPI)  and  Fernand 
Parizot  (Agence  France  Presse) 
were  beaten.  Peter  Stephens 
(London  Daily  Mirror)  was 
punched  and  sent  sprawling  into 
the  gutter;  Rosalie  McCrae 
(London  Daily  Express)  was 
whipped  with  a  policeman’s 
lead-weighted  cane  and  Alain 
Jerome  (AFP)  was  clubbed  and 
arrested  for  two  hours.  Many 
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cameras  and  tape  recorders  were 
smashed.” 

Mr.  Redmont  said  that  a  few 
years  ago  police  were  .similarly 
overzealous  with  newsmen,  one 
high  police  official  suggested 
that  since  it  was  diificult  for 
gendarmes  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  professional  newsman 
or  photographer  and  accredited 
amateurs,  he  thought  it  would 
Ite  a  gooil  ideji  for  them  to  wear 
a  uniform  which  would  identify 
them  at  a  glance. 

The  suggestion  le<l  ;i  French 
new.spaper  cartoonist  to  design 
the  outfit  for  the  well-dressed 
new.sman  which  is  rejiroduced 
on  this  page.  Mr.  Redmont  said 
that  “if  the  current  situation 
should  deteriorate  further,  this 
battle  dre.ss  may  Ik-  taken 
seriously.” 

4t  «  * 

LPI.!»L\N  Ml  <;(;EI) 

Two  thugs  muggisl  United 
Press  International  jihotogra- 
pher  Frank  Wurzel  and  then 
fled  with  his  camera.  Mr.  Wurzel 
was  waiting  to  .snap  a  picture  of 
Manhattan  Ixirough  President 
Hulan  Jack  in  front  of  the 
official’s  apartment  house.  The 
photographer  said  the  muggers, 
iioth  over  six  feet  and  in  their 
20s,  grabbed  him  from  liehind 
and  told  him  to  be  quiet.  One 
sized  Mr.  Wurzel’s  camera  and 
then  both  men  fled.  The  photog¬ 
rapher  said  none  of  the  five  or 
six  persons  present  tried  to 
intercede  in  his  behalf. 

*  *  « 

ELECTED  —  Harry  Cough- 
anour  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  Sun-Telegraph  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Pittsburgh.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  are  Tony  Kaminski  of  the 
Press,  vicepresident;  H.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hutchinson  of  the  IFos/i- 
ington  (Pa.)  Observer  and  Re¬ 
porter,  .secretary,  and.iCharles 
Steubgen  of  the  Post  ^Gazette 
and  Sun  Telegraph,  treasurer. 
• 

Name  Changed 

Wilmington,  Del. 

After  28  years,  the  name  of 
the  afternoon  paper  here  was 
changed  Nov.  14  from  Journal- 
Every  Evening  to  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal.  Charles  Lee  Reese  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  and  editor,  said  the  paper 
is  referred  to  throughout  the 
state  as  “the  Journal.” 

Rosenthal  Sues 

San  Francisco 

Joe  Rosenthal,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  has  filed  a  suit 
against  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  asking  $776,000  for  slander. 
He  charges  a  network  show  last 
March  27  falsely  portrayed  the 
circumstances  of  his  Iwo  Jima 
flag-raising  picture  in  1945, 
when  he  was  working  for  AP. 
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How  temporary  is  ‘‘temporary” 


TITLE  II— INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
AND  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  ^ 


SEC  Ml. 


INCREASE  IN  MOTOR  FUEL  TAXES.  ETC. 


(a)  Gaboune. — Section  4081  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  ^SA  stat.  483. 
(relating  to  imposition  of  tax  on  gasoline)  is  amended  by  adding  at  Aoai. 

the  end  mereof  the  following  new  subsection :  - 
“(c)  Tempohaby  Inckease  in  Tax. — On  and  after  October  1,  1959, 
and  before  July  1,  1961,  the  tax  imposed  by  this  section  sliall  be  4 
cents  a  gallon.” 


OF  ALL  THE  THINGS  that  people  use  every  day,  none 
is  taxed  as  heavily  as  gasoline.  Across  the  nation, 
the  total  tax  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline  now  averages  10 
cents.  With  the  price  of  regular  gasoline  (before  taxes) 
averaging  only  20  cents  a  gallon,  this  means  that  gaso¬ 
line  carries  a  50-percent  sales  tax— five  times  the  rate  of 
the  luxury  tax  on  diamonds,  furs,  and  perfume. 

How  did  such  a  widely  used 
commodity  come  to  be  taxed  so 
heavily?  It’s  a  story  of  little-by¬ 
little  increases  over  the  years — 
a  penny  here,  a  penny  there. 

Some  of  these  increases  were 
supposed  to  be  “temporary,” 
but  most  of  them  stayed  on. 

Here's  how  the  latest  penny 
came  to  be  added  to  the  gaso¬ 
line  tax. 

Last  year  Congress  faced  a 
dilemma. 

The  federal  highway  fund  was  threatened  by  a  deficit. 
To  keep  the  41  .OOO-mile  interstate  highway  program  on 
schedule,  more  money  had  to  be  found. 

Pressure  was  put  on  Congress  to  make  up  the  deficit 
by  raising  the  federal  gasoline  tax.  But  many  senators 
and  representatives.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
were  reluctant  to  make  up  the  deficit  by  raising  the 
gasoline  tax  again. 

They  pointed  out  that  motorists  pay  other  automo¬ 
tive  taxes  besides  state  and  federal  gasoline  taxes.  The 
federal  government  collects  from  motorists  about 
S3,6()0,000,0(X)  a  year  in  special  excise  taxes  on  tires, 
parts,  vehicles,  and  accessories.  But  close  to 


SI,5(X),(XX),0(X)  of  this  is  not  spent  on  highways  at  all. 

Congress  finally  did  approve  a  one-cent  increase  in 
the  federal  gasoline  tax  in  1959.  But  the  law  probably 
wouldn't  have  passed  without  two  important  stipula¬ 
tions.  First,  the  tax  increase  would  be  temporary  and 
would  expire  on  June  30,  1961.  Second,  the  federal 
highway  fund  would  then  receive  certain  portions  of 
the  automotive  excise  taxes — 
portions  not  presently  being 
spent  on  highways. 

That’s  how  the  law  stands 
today.  If  it  remains  unchanged, 
the  federal  gasoline  tax  will 
automatically  drop  from  four 
cents  a  gallon  to  three  cents 
next  June.  Not  only  that,  the 
highway  fund  will  actually  re¬ 
ceive  some  $2(X),(XX),(XX)  a  year 
more  than  it  does  right  now, 
even  though  the  gasoline  tax 
drops  by  a  penny.  That  will  be  good  news  indeed  for 
millions  of  motorists  and  for  everyone  else  in  America 
whose  business  or  pleasure  depends  on  motor-vehicle 
transportation. 

But  there's  a  fly  in  the  ointment:  Indications  are  that 
the  next  Congress  will  be  asked  to  continue  the  one- 
cent  increase  or  even  to  raise  the  tax  still  more. 

With  combined  state  and  federal  gasoline  taxes  now 
at  one  dollar  on  every  10  gallons,  is  it  fair  to  make  the 
motorist  pay  the  entire  cost  of  highways  and  more  be¬ 
sides?  Congress  didn't  think  so  when  it  declared  the 
latest  one-cent  increase  temporary.  We  hope  the  new 
Congress  will  agree  that  “temporary”  means  just  that. 


We  in  Socony  Mobil  believe  strongly  in  good 
roads.  W'e  accept  the  principle  that  a  tax  on 
gasoline  is  one  of  the  proper  sources  of  reve¬ 
nue  for  road-building.  What  disturbs  us, 
however,  is  the  present  method  of  financing 
the  federal  highway  program.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  it  requires  the  motorist  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  highways  and  more  besides. 


Mobil 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Bob  Murray 

Editor,  Glen  Cove  (!N.Y.)  Record  &  Pilot 


K  COMES  TO  GLEN  COVE 

It’s  a  far  cry  from  covering 
city  council  and  school  board 
meetings  to  covering  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  but  the  Glen  Cove 
Record  &  Pilot  found  itself  rub¬ 
bing  shoulders  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  UPI,  Reuters,  and 
all  the  other  international  wire 
services  and  daily  newspapers 
from  all  over  the  world  when 
Khrushchev  visited  Glen  Cove 
on  three  weekends  during  his 
stay  in  the  United  States. 

International  politics  is  not 
usually  within  the  province  of 
the  editor  of  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  so  in  covering  Khrushchev’s 
visit,  we  didn’t  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  the  affairs  of  state. 
We  did  the  story  strictly  from 
a  local  angle,  and  even  managed 
to  ask  Khrushchev  a  question 
about  his  government’s  demand 
for  tax  exemption  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian’s  Glen  Gove  mansion. 

Khrushchev’s  visit  didn’t  do 
much  for  Glen  Cove,  save  for 
getting  the  city  a  lot  of  pub¬ 
licity.  But  it’s  an  ill  wind  that 
does  nobody  good,  and  we  must 
admit  that  as  a  result  of  his 
visit,  the  Record  &  Pilot  gained 
a  great  deal  of  favorable  pub¬ 
licity  throughout  the  world,  in 
the  press  and  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  And  by  being  helpful  to 
the  visiting  press,  we  also  be¬ 
lieve  we  created  a  lot  of  good 
will,  not  only  for  the  Record  & 
Pilot  but  for  Glen  Cove  as  well. 

No  Welcome  Mai 

The  first  week  of  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  presence  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
he  indicated  that  he  wanted  to 
visit  Glen  Cove,  but  was  denied 
State  Department  permission. 
We  used  this  as  a  lead  with  a 
two-line,  five  column  head  in  48 
point.  The  deck  under  the  lead 
announced  that  the  Mayor 
planned  no  welcome  for  Khrush¬ 
chev  should  the  ban  be  re¬ 
scinded.  The  next  week,  as  we 
neared  deadline  on  Wednesday, 
we  called  a  friend  in  AP  who 
is  assigned  to  the  UN.  From 
him  we  learned  that  Khrushchev 
had  permission  to  visit  Glen 
Cove,  but  that  it  wasn’t  official. 
However,  he  said  that  a  Rus¬ 
sian  newsman  told  him  it  was 
definite,  so  we  used  the  story 
as  our  lead  and  were  on  the 
newsstands  three  hours  before 
the  story  broke  on  the  radio. 

Next  day  AP  called  and  asked 
us  what  facilities  there  were  in 
Glen  Cove  which  they  could  use 
in  covering  the  story.  We  offered 
them  the  use  of  our  offices  and 
telephones  for  the  weekend. 


which  they  were  happy  to  get. 
But  our  office  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  Russian  house  so  we 
looked  around  for  something 
closer. 

The  Neighborhood  House 
YMCA  stands  nextdoor  to  the 
Russian  place,  on  a  14-acre 
tract.  We  asked  YMCA  Direc¬ 
tor  Jack  Schloerb  if  he’d  let  AP 
use  his  telephone,  but  he  did 
more  than  that.  After  consult¬ 
ing  with  the  Board  of  Directors, 
he  told  us  the  YMCA  would 
offer  its  complete  facilities  to 
the  visiting  press. 

We  relayed  this  information 
to  AP,  and  the  next  day  they 
had  extra  telephones  installed 
in  the  “Y”  with  direct  wires 
to  New  York.  This  suburban 
community  doesn’t  have  much 
in  the  way  of  hotel  space,  and 
Reuter’s  and  the  New  York 
Times  reserv'ed  all  that  was 
available. 

There  were  a  number  of  for¬ 
eign  newsmen  on  the  story,  so 
the  YMCA  took  care  of  them  by 
setting  up  a  dozen  cots  in  a 
large  meeting  room  for  their 
use.  A  snack  bar  was  set  up, 
so  the  newsmen  wouldn’t  have 
to  travel  a  mile  or  so  for  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  This  was  impor¬ 
tant,  because  you  never  knew 
when  Khrushchev  was  going  to 
call  a  press  conference,  and  the 
newsmen  had  to  stay  close  by. 
The  YMCA  clubhouse  is  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the 
Russian  gate,  so  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  set  up  two-way  radios  be¬ 
tween  the  “Y”  and  the  gate 
to  keep  the  newsmen  at  the 
clubhouse  informed  of  develop¬ 
ments.  So  for  three  weekends 
the  Neighborhood  House  YMCA 
was  headquarters  for  the  world 
press. 

UPI  hired  our  photographer, 
Gerry  Boertzel  for  the  Khrush¬ 
chev  weekends,  and  also  in¬ 
stalled  a  wirephoto  unit  in  his 
studio.  As  Gerry  took  pictures, 
a  motorcycle  messenger  sped  the 
holders  to  his  studio,  where  a 
UPI  man  developed  them  and 
put  them  right  on  the  wire- 
photo. 

Prior  to  Khrushchev’s  first 
arrival,  our  telephones  in  the 
office  and  at  home  were  kept 
busy  with  calls  from  newspa¬ 
permen  seeking  background  on 
the  Russians  in  Glen  Cove  and 
on  the  community.  One  night 
we  even  had  a  call  from  the 
London  Observer.  We  gave  them 
•  all  the  information  we  could, 
1  and  they,  in  turn,  were  helpful 
1  to  us.  Every  Wednesday,  right 
,  up  until  press  time,  friends  from 


AP  and  UPI  would  call  us  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  United  Nations 
and  let  us  know  about  K’s  plans. 
Usually,  his  Glen  Cove  visits 
weren’t  announced  officially  un¬ 
til  after  the  Record  &  Pilot  was 
on  the  newsstands,  but  we  al¬ 
ways  had  the  story  on  the  front 
page,  thanks  to  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices.  We,  in  turn,  told  them  how 
the  Record  &  Pilot  was  handling 
the  story,  and  every  week  they 
managed  to  find  something 
which  gave  them  a  story  which 
spread  the  name  of  the  Record 
&  Pilot  all  over  the  country. 

No  .300  Hiller 

Our  editorial  the  first  week 
suggested  that  Glen  Covers 
shouldn’t  make  too  much  of 
Khrushchev’s  visit. 

“Glen  Covers  hardly  blink  an 
eye,’’  it  concluded,  “when  for¬ 
mer  baseball  star  Roy  Campa- 
nella  (a  resident)  drives 
through  town.  So  why  should 
there  be  any  exceptional  notice 
of  Khrushchev?  After  all,  he 
never  batted  over  .300  in  his 
whole  lifetime.’’ 

The  wire  services  picked  this 
up  and  it  was  quoted  extensive¬ 
ly.  The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispntcli  made  a  front  story 
out  of  it,  and  the  Christian 
Science  .Monitor  used  it  in  an 
editorial  on  the  World  Series. 
Travelling  men  from  Glen  Cove 
sent  us  clippings  from  papers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  second  week  we  got  word 
of  Khrushchev’s  coming  almost 
as  we  went  to  press.  So  we 
changed  the  front  page  and 
headlined  him  coming  with  the 
line,  “Oh,  No,  Not  Again!”  We 
didn’t  get  our  usual  Thursday 
morning  sleep,  because  the  tele¬ 
phone  began  ringing  at  8  a.m. 
The  radio  and  wdre  services 
wanted  to  know  what  our  head¬ 
line  was  for  that  week.  Before 
noon  we  had  been  interviewed 
five  times  and  made  a  tape,  via 
telephone,  for  a  program  on  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune's  ra¬ 
dio  station. 

The  third  week,  realizing  we 
had  a  good  thing  going  for  us, 
we  sat  down  and  dreamed  up 
something  which  would  make 
good  copy.  (After  all,  advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  life  of  our  business!) 
By  this  time,  Glen  Covers 
weren’t  paying  much  attention 
to  Khrushchev  at  all,  and  there 
wasn’t  much  we  could  say  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  was  coming  again. 
So,  on  the  front  page,  we  ran 
a  two-inch  box  headed,  “Social 
Note,”  and  this  is  all  we  said: 

1  “Mr.  Nikita  Khrushchev  of  Mos¬ 
cow  will  spend  the  weekend  at 
!  his  country  residence  on  Dosoris 
1  Lane.  Mrs.  Khrushchev  is  in 
,  Moscow.  Mr.  Khrushchev  will  be 
I  accompanied  by  several  guests, 
t  including  Mr.  Andrei  Gromyko, 
1  a  former  resident  of  Glen  Cove.” 


When  Tom  Hoge  called  us  from 
AP  about  9  p.m.  Wednesday 
night,  he  asked  us  how  we  were 
handling  Khrushchev  that  week. 
He  chuckled  when  we  told  him 
about  the  “Social  Note,”  but 
that  was  all.  Half  an  hour  later 
he  called  back  and  said  they 
wanted  to  use  it.  Around  mid- 
night  our  Publisher,  Grey 
Mason,  called  and  said  that  he 
almost  ran  off  the  road  when 
he  heard  the  story  over  NBC 
radio  as  he  w'as  driving  home 
from  New  York.  Within  a  few 
days  we  received  letters  from 
travelling  subscribers  who  said 
they  were  thrilled  to  read  and 
hear  about  the  home  town  pa¬ 
per  so  far  away  from  home. 

The  third  weekend  we  went 
fishing,  but  the  Record  &  Pilot 
didn’t  miss  a  thing.  Covering 
for  the  Record  &  Pilot  (circula¬ 
tion  5,800)  that  afternoon  were 
the  top  reporters  of  As.sociated 
Press,  UPI,  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Herald-Tribune. 
They  all  called  the  house  that 
evening  and  gave  u'<  several 
stories,  all  with  local  angles, 
exactly  the  stuff  we  wanted. 
UPI  gave  us  all  their  pictures 
(21  one  week)  and  we  used  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  which  pictured 
local  residents.  The  coojieration 
and  assistance  which  w'e  gave 
the  wire  services  and  dailies 
paid  off  in  more  ways  than  one. 

There  was  some  criticism  of 
the  YMCA  and  the  Record  & 
Pilot  for  their  treatment  of  the 
visiting  press.  One  YMCA  offi¬ 
cial  objected  strongly  to  the 
use  of  the  YMCA  by  the  press 
in  covering  a  man  like  Khrush¬ 
chev.  But  he  came  around  wh«i 
it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
the  “Y”  wasn’t  helping  Khrush¬ 
chev,  but  was  making  a  toug^ 
assigpiment  a  little  easier  for 
newspapermen  who  spent  the 
rest  of  the  week  pounding  the 
sidewalks  of  New  York  cover¬ 
ing  the  story.  The  newspaper¬ 
men  were  quite  impressed  with 
Glen  Cove’s  hospitality,  and 
some  said  that  they  had  never 
received  such  cooperation  on 
any  assignment  anywhere  in  the 
world. 


THURSDATA 


SMOKES  GET  IN  YOUR 
ADS  —  Another  sign  of  the 
times  was  evidenced  last  month 
when  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company  scheduled  two  500  line 
advertisements  for  Camel  Ciga¬ 
rettes  in  every  general  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  in  the  United  States. 
The  half-million  dollar  schedule 
represents  a  major  break¬ 
through  for  weekly  newspapers 
in  a  brand  new  category  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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COLUMNIST  WITH  MARQUEE — Brooks  Atkinson,  whoso  "Critic  at 
Large"  column  about  American  mores  and  culture  in  general  is  syndi¬ 
cated  for  Tuesday  and  Friday  publication  by  the  Now  York  Times  News 
Service,  is  shown  with  bronze  plaque  in  front  of  the  New  York  theater 
named  for  him.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  accorded  the  unusual  honor — along 
with  a  dozen  other  honors  by  colleges,  newspapers  and  theatrical  groups 
— when  he  recently  retired  from  the  arduous  work  of  drama  critic  of 
the  New  York  Times  to  take  up  the  more  eclectic  and  broader  field  of 
colunrmist-critic  at  large. 
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SYNDX'VTES 

Free  Column  On 
Small  Business 

A  iH-w  weekly  column  on 
small  liusiness,  the  first  of  its 
kind  for  U.  S.  newspapers,  is 
scheduled  to  appear  in  daily  and 
weekly  i)aj)ers  shortly,  under 
private  syndication  by  the  Se¬ 
curity  Small  Business  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Entitled  “The  Small  Business 
Scene,”  the  column  will  cover 
subjects  ranging  from  advice  on 
problems  of  small  businessmen 
'  to  tips  on  management  and 
pointers  on  taxes  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  four  million  small  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Through  special  arrangements 
with  each  newspaper  carrying 
the  column,  it  will  appear  under 
the  byline  of  a  local  director  of 
the  Security  Small  Business  As¬ 
sociation.  This  is  an  independent 
group  of  small  businessmen 
from  every  state  that  is  making 
efforts  to  improve  the  national 
climate  for  small  business.  It 
has  regional  directors  in  more 
than  300  key  cities. 

‘‘With  small  business  compris¬ 
ing  some  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  businesses  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today,”  said  Association 
President  William  Foster,  “in¬ 
terest  in  it  is  naturally  high. 

‘‘The  economic  health  of  small 
business  is  of  vital  concern  to 
the  national  economy.  We  hope 
this  column  will  underscore  the 
importance  of  small  business 


and  help  newspapers  serve  the 
small  businesses  of  their  com¬ 
munities.” 

The  new  column  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  on  a  territorial  exclu¬ 
sive  basis  in  the  regions  ser\’ed 
by  directors  of  the  association. 
It  will  originate  from  the  Small 
Business  News  Bureau  (‘20 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17), 
public  relations  staff  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Small  Business  Assoc-ia- 
tion.  The  columns,  along  with 
mats  of  regional  directors,  will 
l)e  ser\’iced  free  of  charge  to 
participating  papers. 

*  *  « 

CUBAN  DANGER 

King  Features  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist  Jim  Bishop  is  author  of 
five  articles  on  “Guantanamo: 
Danger  Next  Door.”  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  to  the  U.  S.  naval 
base  in  Cuba  by  prize-winning 
illustrator  Burris  Jenkins  Jr., 
who  made  on-the-spot  drawings 
to  illustrate  the  stories. 

The  installments  run  from 
1,500  to  2,000  words. 

*  *  * 

MARILYN  MONROE’.S  LIFE 

Serialization  rights  to  “Mari¬ 
lyn  Monroe:  A  Biography” 
(Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.),  by 
Maurice  Zolotow,  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Fifteen  installments  will  be 
issued  under  the  title:  “The 
Real  Marilyn  Monroe:  Her  In¬ 
timate  Life  Story.”  The  seriali¬ 
zation  is  illustrated  with  docu¬ 
mentary  photos.  (See  pages  62, 
6Jr) 


On  the  town 

Charles  McHarry  was  born  in  Little  Egypt  (III.),  covered 
his  first  hanging  at  13 — of  a  man  who  patronized  the 
same  barber  shop.  .After  attending  college,  he  came  to 
New  York,  sure  metropolitan  editors  would  hid  for  his  services. 
They  didn’t.  He  wound  up  pushing  Fuller  brushes, 
until  he  got  a  job  as  copy  boy  on  Tlie  News.  He  has  since 
covered  cops,  robbers,  racketeers,  beauty  pageants,  nudist 
camps  and  (his  estimate)  1,456  one-alarm  fires.  When 
Danton  Walker  died,  McHarry  got  the  assignment  to  carry  on. 

And  he  did!  His  column  ”On  the  Town”  is  informative, 
semi-literate  (he  says)  and  amusing  .  .  .  with  bright  hits  of 
gossip,  current  show  chit-chat,  witticisms,  interviews, 
mail  excerpts,  book  items,  comments  on  his  own  oddities, 
gripes,  and  frustrations,  and  off-the-cuff  accounts  of 
night  clubs  and  the  theatre,  both  off  and  on  Broadway. 

Little  escapes  his  eagle  eye — the  Broadway  show  girl  who 
smokes  Havanas,  the  kinds  of  perfume  on  sale  in  Moscow, 
what  the  Royal  Family  thinks  of  Tony  A-Jones’  tantrums,  or 
you  write  it  in!  There’s  something  for  everybody. 

Ask  to  see  for  yourself — for  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write,  today! 

Chicago  Trihunc~\etc  York  \cws 

-V«>ir«  ButMInn*  .V<>ir  York 
9gnaUCatC9  rnnCm  Trthunv  Totrvr,  Chitrmno 
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They'll  have  the 
WHOLE  TOWN 
TALKING! 


SY^DICATES 


Comic  Strip  Creator 
Has  Troubles,  Too 


Dick  was  exclaiminR:  “Oh,  look 
at  the  DAMES!”  The  next  day, 
Warner  Brothers  announced  a 
musical,  starring  Dick  and 
Ruby,  called  “Dames.”  The  strip 
w'as  dropped  by  almost  all  its 
papers  within  a  week  and  never 
recovered. 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Tongues  really  start  a-waggin' 
when  Simone,  a  young  French 
beauty  with  a  secret,  comes  to' 
live  with  elderly,  prim  Aunt 
Abble! 


A  very 

intriguing  new 
story  sequence 
STARTS 


Pity  the  poor  comic  strip 
creator-cartoonist,  who  must 
rigidly  adhere  to  a  set  of  ac¬ 
cepted  taboos  and  please  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspaper  editor  bosses 
and  millions  of  newspaper  read¬ 
er  bosses. 

If  he  offends  these  bosses, 
they  stop  buying  and  reading — 
a  painfully  close  equivalent  to 
firing  him. 

If,  therefore,  he  has  developed 
the  expensive  habit  of  using 
food  and  shelter,  he  must  keep 
tacked  to  his  drawing-board  a 
surprisingly  long  list  of  taboos. 
And  he  must  have  an  irrefutable 
reason  for  violating  one  of 
them. 


DEC.  Sfh 


ABBIE 

AN’ 

SLATS 


by 

Raeburn  Van  Buren 


The  warmly  human,  re¬ 
freshingly  true-fo-life  daily 
comic  strip  that  has  put 
the  little  town  of  Crabtree 
Corners  "on  the  map"  .  .  . 
in  everybody's  heart! 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 


actual  modus  operand!  of  a 
criminal  act,  particularly  a 
novel  method  of  breaking  the 
law,  must  not  be  depicted. 

While  the  consuming  of  al¬ 
coholic  beverages  usually  may 
be  shown  if  it  is  essential  to  the 
plot,  it  must  not,  naturally,  be 
glamorized  or  made  to  appear 
normal  behavior.  There  is  one 
outstanding  newspaper  with  a 
rule  against  showing  coffee.  The 
same  paper  bars  tobacco.  Einie 
Bushmiller,  in  “Nancy”,  once 
hit  the  jackpot  there  by  show’- 
ing  Sluggo  warming  a  cup  of 
coffee  over  a  pipe. 


Snakeless  Eden 


220  EAST  42-..STREET,  NEW  YORK  ]7.  N  Y 


First  and  foremost,  and  most 
understandable,  is  the  general 
taboo  against  bad  taste.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  no  individual  reader,  no 
special  interest  group,  no  na¬ 
tional,  racial,  economic,  profes¬ 
sional  or  social  group  must  be 
offended.  Villains  must  not  have 
recognizable  ethnic  characteris¬ 
tics.  There  must  be  no  hint  of  a 
slur  on  any  business,  trade  or 
class.  This  is  in  shaiq)  contrast 
to  the  situation  a  generation  ago 
when,  in  comic  magazines,  racial 
minorities  were  mercilessly  cari¬ 
catured,  every  farmer  was  a 
hayseed  and  underprivileged 
children  were  regarded  as  ideal 
targets  for  ridicule.  Our  humor 
may  not  be  better,  but  it  is 
decidedly  more  tolerent. 

Good  taste  must  cover  hero¬ 
ines,  too,  and  they  must  be  well- 
covered.  Although  the  bikini  has 
become  a  commonplace  in  all 
other  areas  of  entertainment 
and  communication,  the  garb  of 
a  girl  in  the  comics  must  be  al¬ 
most  Victorian.  The  funny  page 
is  the  last  stand  of  the  five- 
pound  bathing  suit. 

Violence,  too,  must  be  held  at 
a  minimum  and  avoided  alto¬ 
gether  if  a  woman  or  a  juvenile 
is  involved.  James  Cagney  could 
never  have  pushed  that  grape¬ 
fruit  into  Mae  Clarke’s  face  on 
the  funny  page. 

Crime  stories  are  still,  next  to 
w'esterns,  at  least,  America’s 
favorite  form  of  fiction,  but 
i  story  strip  writers  who  deal  in 
'  clues  and  captures  must  walk  a 
straight  road.  Kidnapping  is  out 
,  altogether.  Other  misdeeds  may 
j  be  shown,  but  not  explicitly.  The 


One  of  the  oldest  new’spaper 
taboos  is  against  the  showing  of 
snakes.  The  legend  is  that  ser¬ 
pents  were  ruled  out,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  their  association  with 
the  fall  of  man,  but  because  they 
frightened  expectant  mothers. 
True  or  not,  the  legend  has  au¬ 
thority.  Once  in  “Gasoline 
Alley,”  a  mild  sequence  in  which 
a  character  picked  up  a  tiny 
snake,  mistaking  it  for  a  stick, 
was  revised  to  show  him  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  toad,  thinking  it  was  a 
stone.  Ladies  in  a  delicate  con¬ 
dition,  one  assumes,  adore  toads. 

Fear  of  libel  suits  hangs  over 
the  comic  artist’s  head.  To  show 
a  familiar  product  or  commodity 
in  a  bad  light  will  get  an  instant 
response  from  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  the  offended 
business  group.  And  if  the  luck¬ 
less  artist  has  drawm  a  recog¬ 
nizable  picture  of  the  object,  or 
unwittingly  used  a  trade-marked 
name  thinking  it  was  generic, 
he  can  be  in  very  uncomfortable 
legal  hot  water. 

The  deliberate  and  flattering 
reference  to  a  brand  product  in 
a  strip  can  also  get  costly  reper¬ 
cussions  from  editors,  w’ho  are 
paying  for  entertainment,  not 
gratis  advertising.  Free  plugs 
are  common  on  television  pro¬ 
grams,  but  woe  betide  the  car¬ 
toonist  W’ho  tries  to  sneak  in  a 
commercial  and  get  himself 
some  loot. 


Threats  of  libel  action  also 
can  l>e  triggered  by  the  names 
of  characters  in  a  strij),  innocent 
of  malicious  intent  though  the 
author  may  be.  A  recent  analy¬ 
sis  of  names  in  the  social  secur¬ 
ity  files  brought  to  light  the 
amazing  fact  that,  in  .America 
alone,  virtually  every  name,  no 
matter  how’  fantastic,  is  proud¬ 
ly  worn  by  someone  somewhere. 
Thus,  the  fiction  writer  has  a 
hard  choice.  He  may  tag  a  char¬ 
acter  with  a  name  so  common 
that  thousands  bear  it,  or  so 
preposterous  that,  he  hoi)es,  no 
one  could  possibly  bear  it.  If  he 
chooses  the  latter  course,  he 
may  find  himself  expensively 
wrong. 

In  “Mai'y  Worth”,  which  is 
celebrating  this  year  its  20th  an¬ 
niversary  under  the  guidance  of 
Artist  Ken  Ernst  and  Author 
Allen  Saunders,  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  opportunity  for 
the  creators  to  get  in  trouble. 
First  of  the  now’  numerous  hu¬ 
man  interest  story  strips,  “Mary 
Worth”  features  a  w’ise  and 
gentle  old  lady  and  the  psy¬ 
chological  problems,  usually  ro¬ 
mantic,  of  career  w’omen.  Sel¬ 
dom  is  there  anything  in  the 
strip  remotely  approaching  vio¬ 
lence.  Drinking  has  been  shown 
only  to  document  an  episode 
about  an  alcoholic  young  ma¬ 
tron.  And  the  creators  share 
Mai’y ’s  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
snakes.  But  names,  reports  Mr. 
Saunders,  are  a  real  nuisance. 
And  w’ith  the  names,  by  impish 
coincidence,  there  seems  often 
to  come  an  unw’elcome  gift  of 
clair\’oyance. 


True  Life  Story 


Classic  Case 


When  a  story  about  the  do¬ 
mestic  difficulties  of  an  entirely 
fictitious  professional  man  ap¬ 
peared,  the  distributing  syndi¬ 
cate  promptly  I’eceived  a  formal 
objection  filed  by  a  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  same 
profession  who  was  well  known 
by  that  name  in  a  large  section 
of  the  country  and  w’hose  own 
private  personal  problems  dupli¬ 
cated  to  an  uncanny  degree 
those  of  the  strip  story’s  hero. 
Fortunately,  he  w’as  a  man 
whose  sense  of  humor  equaled 
his  distinction. 


Classic  is  the  case  of  a  strip 
about  Hollyw’ood,  which  w’as 
w’idely  sold  about  20  years  ago. 
It  show’ed,  one  day,  Dick  Powell 
and  Ruby  Keeler  on  a  beach. 
Ogling  a  group  of  bathing  girls. 


On  another  occasion,  the  set¬ 
ting  for  one  of  Mary’s  adven¬ 
tures  in  human  relations  w’as  a 
large  mercantile  establishment 
Unfortunately,  the  name  given 


(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Alameda  (Calif.)  Times  Star 
Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post-Advocate 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle 
Atlanta  Journal 
Aurora  (III.)  Beacon-News 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal 
Birmingham  News 
Boston  Traveler 
Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review 
Canton  (0.)  Repository 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail 
Charleston  (S.  C.) 

News  and  Courier 
Columbia  Basin  News 
Pasco,  Wash. 

Culver  City  (Calif.)  Star-News 
Dallas  Morning  News 
Delaware  County  Times 
Chester,  Pa. 

East  Liverpool  (0.)  Review 
Elgin  (III.)  Daily  Courier-News 
Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun 
Ft.  Dodge  (la.)  Messenger 
Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  News 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
The  Record 
Hackensack,  N.J. 
Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun 
Hartford  Courant 
Hayward  (Calif.)  Daily  Review 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler 
Honolulu  Advertiser 


Houston  Post 
Illinois  State  Register 
Springfield,  III. 
Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Sun 
Joliet  (III.)  Herald-News 
Key  West  Citizen 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era 
Lawrence  (Kan.) 

Daily  Journal-World 

Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune 
Lodi  (Calif.)  News-Sentinel 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
Manila  (P.l.)  Times 
Marion  (0.)  Star 
Monrovia  (Calif.)  News-Post 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.) 

Daily  Home  News 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day 
Newport  Harbor  News-Press 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
Newport  News  (Va.) 

Times  Herald 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
Norsk  Ukeblad  (Oslo.  Norway ) 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
Orange  (Calif.)  Daily  News 
Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times 
Phoenix  Gazette 
Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-News 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald 
Portland  (Ore.)  Reporter 


Portsmouth  (0.)  Times 
Prince  George  (B.C.)  Echo 
The  Providence  Bulletin 
Providence,  R.l. 

Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune 
Salem  (0.)  News 
Salisbury  (Md.)  Times 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 
San  Diego  Union 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune 
West  Covina,  Calif. 

San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot 
Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Evening  Outlook 
Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 

Press  Democrat 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune 
Seattle  Times 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 
Steubenville  (0.)  Herald-Star 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times 
Tulare  (Calif.) 
Advance-Register  &  Times 
Venice  (Calif.)  Evening  Vanguard 
Victoria  (B.C.)  Times 
Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta 
Washington  Star 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News 
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NEWS  SERVICE 


For  complete  information,  write,  phone,  or  wire 
collect— Rem bert  James,  Editor,  The  Copley  News 
Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  BEImont  4-7111. 


“McBride,”  a  six-day  adventure 
comic  strip,  is  available  in  four 
and  five  column  widths. 
RESERVE  YOUR  TERRITORY  NOW 


. . . . . 

syndicate 

Sentences 

— Eighteenth  century  furni¬ 
ture,  its  designers  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  present-day  furniture 
is  the  subject  of  the  “Home” 
column  released  by  Dorothy  H. 
Jenkins  News  Service,  Inc.  to 
client  newspapers  for  publica¬ 
tion  the  week  of  Nov.  20.  This 
is  the  first  in  a  series  of  eight 
articles  on  period  furniture, 
which  will  appear  monthly.  This 
serfes  carries  the  by-line  of 
Dorothy  H.  Jenkins,  since  the 
regular  “Home”  columnists,  Ann 
Jermyn  and  George  Adams,  felt 
her  extensive  background  on 
antiques  was  special  equipment 
for  this  series. 

— “What  happened  to  Super¬ 
man?”  demanded  many  readers 
when  the  Orange  (Calif.)  Daily 
News  dropped  the  strip.  Charles 
O.  Voigt  reveals  in  his  “Strictly 
Personal”  column  that  so  many 
complaints  were  received  that 
the  strip  was  reinstated  —  plus 
all  the  back  episodes.  He  rue¬ 
fully  wrote  that  something  was 
wrong  with  his  crystal  ball  when 
he  retired  the  strip  and  then 
added:  “As  one  of  our  most 
vociferous  critics,  our  10-year- 
old  Alice,  declared:  ‘And  you 
stopped  Superman  just  when 
something  really  BIG  was  hap¬ 
pening!’  ” 

— “Popeye  the  Parrot,”  named 
after  the  comic  strip  hero 
perches  proudly  atop  a  cannon 
to  give  the  final  realistic  touch 
to  a  large  section  of  the  star¬ 
board  gun  deck  of  an  American 
fighting  ship  of  l.’iO  years  ago 
on  display  at  Chicago’s  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industry.  A  per¬ 
manent  part  of  the  new  exhibit, 
the  parrot  was  “baptized”  by 
cartoonist  Bud  Sagendorf,  who 
draws  “Popeye,”  in  a  special 
ceremony  witnessed  by  Rear 
Admiral  C.  G.  Clegg,  USN,  and 


museum  president  Lenox  R. 
Lohr. 

«  *  * 

KENNEDY  SERIES 

A  double  series  of  stories  on 
President-Elect  Kennedy  is  of¬ 
fered  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate. 

Series  No.  1  is  made  up  of 
six  articles  that  reveal  young 
Jack  Kennedy  in  his  formative 
years  at  Choate  and  Harv^ard 
and  during  his  post-graduate 
course  in  the  Navy  (when  he 
was  called  “Crash”  Kennedy). 
The  human  interest  material  is 
supplied  by  teachers,  coaches 
and  buddies. 

Series  No.  2  is  made  up  of 
five  articles,  “The  Character  of 
the  President-Elect,”  by  Mary 
Cremmen,  reporter  and  author. 
The  two  series  are  for  immedi¬ 
ate  release. 

*  * 

SCHOL.\STIC  SERIES 

The  contest  of  brains  between 
Russia  and  the  U.  S.  has  had 
terrific  impact  on  the  average 
American.  As  a  newspaper  read¬ 
er,  he  is  himgry  for  news  and 
features  that  point  the  way  to 
scholastic  success. 

Miles  Sines,  managing  editor 
of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press-T  elegram, 
draws  this  conclusion  from  the 
response  of  I,P-T  readers  to  a 
series,  “You  CAN  Get  Better 
Grades.”  The  series  describes 
step-by-step  how  to  read,  how 
to  write,  how  to  listen — how  to 
study. 

In  iVP  Package 

“The  day  after  the  series 
started  we  were  deluged  with 
requests  for  copies  of  the  book¬ 
let  on  which  it  was  based,”  Mr. 
Sines  said.  “This  continued  for 
the  duration  of  the  series — and 
weeks  after  printing  the  last 
article,  we  are  still  getting  re¬ 
quests.  On  the  basis  of  this  re¬ 
sponse,  you’d  have  to  say  this 
is  one  of  the  most  successful 
series  of  articles  ever  published 


THE  PUBLIC'S  OPINION  by  John  Kraft 


The  NEWEST  can  also  be  the  best!  Within  19/100 
of  1%  on  the  presidential  popular  vote! 

Now  comes  the  big  appeal. .  .the  Big  sell  to 
readers. .  .on  challenging  questions  of  interest 
to  men  (and  women  especial ty)  I 

Of  the  first  nine  papers  contacted  by  telephone, 
eight  are  starting  immediately. 

Phone  or  wire  for  real  reader  excitement. 

National  Nem-spaper  Sandicate 
aao  w.  madisson  street  Chicago  o,  Illinois 


Poet  Inspired 
By  Another  Baby 

For  weeks  we've  been  dis¬ 
cussing 

What  the  extra  room  should 
be; 

Some  office  space  for  Dad¬ 
dy? 

A  sewing  room  for  me? 

The  girls  would  like  a  play¬ 
room. 

The  l)oys  prefer  a  den. 

Then  suddenly,  good  gra¬ 
cious  .  .  . 

It’s  a  nursery  again! 

This  i>oem  by  Janet  Henry, 
Cleveland,  announced  the  birth 
of  her  new  daughter,  Heidi, 
who’s  now  happily  installed  in 
the  nursery.  And  Janet,  whose 
humorous  “Poems  On  Parent¬ 
hood”  are  distributed  by  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association,  is 
happily  experiencing  life  with 
five  instead  of  four  children, 

Heidi  brings  the  Henry  house¬ 
hold  up  to  seven  not  counting 
turtles,  rabbits,  mice,  parakeets, 
and  any  stray  cats  adopted  by 
Ricky,  Scot,  Christie,  or  Karen 
who  range  from  7  to  12  years 
old. 

“I  used  to  think  I’d  run  out 
of  ideas  for  poems  when  the 
children  got  out  of  the  toddler 
stage,”  said  Janet  Henry,  “but 
I  decided  that  there  is  just  as 
much  gentle  humor  in  the  PTA 
and  Cub  Scouts  as  diapers. 

“In  fact,  I’m  ev’en  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  when  I’ll  have 
a  few  teen-agers  and  in  the 
far  future,  some  grandchildren, 
to  write  about.  But  of  course 
Heidi  will  provide  me  with 
someone  in  the  diaper  set  again 
and  it’s  fun  being  able  to  write 
about  all  phases  of  child-life.” 

That’s  the  way  she  gets  all 
her  ideas.  She  never  sits  down 
to  think  up  a  poem.  Ideas  pop 
into  her  head  while  she’s  iron¬ 
ing,  cleaning,  cooking,  or  get¬ 
ting  the  children  ready  for 
school.  Right  then  she  jots  the 
idea  down  on  a  handy  scrap  of 
paper  and  then  at  the  end  of 
the  day  when  the  youngsters 
are  down,  pulls  a  chair  up  to 
the  kitchen  table  and  turns  the 
hunch  into  a  finished  poem. 

Janet  Henry  has  been  writ- 


by  an  American  newspaper.” 

Impressed  by  this  showing, 
AP  Newsfeatures  picked  up  the 
series  for  nationwide  syndica¬ 
tion. 

The  series  was  written  by  Dr. 
Leslie  J.  Nason  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California 
school  of  education  and  Harry 
Kams,  Press-Telegram  editorial 
page  editor. 

EDITOR  8c  PUBl 


ing  poetry  for  as  long  as  she 
can  remember.  Her  first  poem 
was  published  in  r.i4G.  Since 
then  she’s  written  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  her  home  town  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  for  the  Ladies  Hwne 
Journal,  and  for  British  maga¬ 
zines. 


Comic  Strip 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


the  firm  bore  some  similarity  to 
an  old  and  widely  respected 
store  which  actually  existed. 
More  unfortunately,  as  the  har¬ 
assed  editor  in  the  company’s 
home  town  revealecl,  the  events 
in  the  story  strip  plot,  even  the 
personalities  involved,  had  been 
duplicated  with  increclible  exact¬ 
ness  in  the  life  of  the  real 
store’s  controlling  family. 

A  final  headache  for  the  comic 
strip  creator  is  the  effort  to 
keep  his  alert  readers  from 
catching  him  in  an  egregious 
blunder.  A  right  hand  on  a  left 
arm,  a  calendar  with  the  wrong 
number  of  days,  an  impossible 
costume  change  during  what 
must  have  lieen  brief  continuous 
action  .  .  .  these  the  cartoonist 
must  acknowleclge  with  a  re¬ 
signed  sigh.  What  i-eally  humili¬ 
ates  him  is  a  flagrant  misrep¬ 
resentation  of  facts. 

Accuracy  Demanded 

Gone  ai-e  the  days  when  a 
juvenile  reader  would  accept  a 
box  with  two  knobs  on  it  as  a 
time  machine.  Show  an  elec¬ 
tronic  computer  with  one  dial 
out  of  place  and  today  you  will 
receive  a  scornful  scientific  lec¬ 
ture  from  tomorrow’s  Einsteins. 

In  “Steve  Roper”  for  which 
Mr.  Saunders  also  writes  the 
continuity,  a  situation  was 
shown  in  which  the  villain  was 
trying  to  get  a  gullible  youth 
to  sign  a  document  in  a  snow- 
filled  ravine.  Suspense  was 
introduced  by  having  the  ink 
frozen  in  the  villain’s  fountain- 
pen.  Just  as  the  ink  had  been 
thawed  out,  Roper  appeared  on 
the  horizon  and,  quickly  making 
a  snowball,  knocked  the  pen 
from  the  hand  of  the  intended 
dupe. 

From  a  10-year-old  boy  in 
Montana  came  an  immediate 
and  face-reddening  letter:  “If  it 
was  so  cold  the  ink  froze,  a 
snowball  would  not  stick  to¬ 
gether!” 

These  modern  mountebanks, 
performing  briefly  and  evanes- 
cently  in  the  castle  courtyard 
which  is  the  daily  paper’s  comic 
page,  have  their  troubles.  But, 
traditionally,  there  has  always 
been  a  troubled  heart  beneath 
the  motley,  and  tear-streaks  in 
the  paint  on  Pagliacci’s  smiling 
face,  (See  pages  61,  62)  \ 
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ALUMINUM  NEWS 

INFORMATION  ON  THE  ALUMINUM  INDUSTRY  FROM  REYNOLDS  METALS  COMPANY 


aluminum  adds  half  MILE  TO  OIL  RIG’S  REACH — 

Revolutionary  new  aluminum  oil  drilling  pipe  has 
gone  nearly  two  miles  deep  into  the  heart  of 
Texas  from  a  rig  that  could  have  handled  no  more 
than  7,000  feet  of  the  usual  steel  pipe.  Be¬ 
cause  the  aluminum  pipe  weighs  only  about  half 
as  much  as  its  steel  counterpart,  oil  engineers 
believe  it  will  double  the  capacity  of  present 
drilling  equipment.  Special  joints  that  make 
the  new  aluminum  use  possible  resulted  from  an 
extensive  development  program  by  Reed  Roller 
Bit  Company.  The  10,400-foot  well  just  brought 
in  by  Shell  in  DeWitt  County,  Texas,  is  the 
first  commercial  use  of  the  new  pipe. 

HOME  BUILDERS'  "SHOPPING  CENTERS"  HERE  TO  STAY — The 

aluminum  building  products  "shopping  center" — 
an  experiment  in  one-stop,  volume-price 
merchandising  of  building  products — is  today  a 
success.  Home  builders  have  indicated  they  like 
the  idea  of  buying  from  one  source  at  low  costs. 
Their  enthusiasm  is  echoed  by  the  jingle  of  busy 
cash  registers  in  aluminum  "centers"  in  six 
major  cities  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

METALS  INDUSTRY  AIDS  URBAN  RENEWAL — "Reynolds  Metals 
Company  is  vitally  interested  in  urban  renewal 
as  a  tool  for  preserving  the  modern  city.  It 
believes  American  industry  has  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  leadership  in  solving  the  complex 
problems  of  the  modern  metropolis. 

"Reynolds  has  developed  a  program  which  puts  the 
company  into  partnership  with  local  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  in  promoting  renewal.  The 
company  has  assembled  a  team  of  recognized  ex¬ 
perts  in  urban  renewal,  community  planning, 
architecture  and  finance. 

"To  date  Reynolds  has  been  given  the  go-ahead  by 
five  large  cities  to  build  a  total  of  some 
12,000  family  residences  in  urban  renewal 
projects.  Construction  already  is  underway  in 
Cincinnati,  with  building  scheduled  to  begin 
within  the  next  half-year  in  Philadelphia, 
Washington.  D.C.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

"In  none  of  the  programs  is  Reynolds  entering 
the  construction  or  the  mortgage  banking  fields. 
The  company  is  not  in  competition  with  local 
specialists,  but  rather  serves  as  a  co-ordinator 
of  projects  requiring  their  services. 

"Aluminum  naturally  is  used  extensively  in  these 
projects,  but  only  where  it  is  architecturally 
appropriate,  economically  competitive,  and  in 
conformity  with  local  esthetic  preferences." 

—Albert  M.  Cole, 

Executive  VP,  Reynolds  Aluminum  Service  Corp. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF  NEWS — Aluminum  is  wooing  and  winning 
more  home  handymen  daily.  Its  latest  do-it- 
yourself  developments  are  contoured  picture 
frame  strips.  A  single  six-foot  strip,  mitered 
with  an  ordinary  wood  saw  and  assembled  with 
an  accompanying  kit  of  corner  braces,  nuts  and 
bolts,  will  frame  any  picture  up  to  18  by  18 


or  12  by  24  inches  at  a  total  cost  of 
less  than  three  dollars.  The  strip's  contoured 
groove  may  be  inlaid  with  wood  for  contrast 
and  its  silvery  finish  softened  with  steel  wool 
rubbing  or  painted. 

GREECE  TO  ENTER  ALUMINUM  PRODUCTION — Greece  SOOn 
will  enter  the  international  aluminum  market. 

An  alumina  facility  and  an  aluminum  reduction 
plant  —  the  country's  first  —  now  are  on  the 
drawing  boards.  Costing  $75,000,000,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  provide  employment  for  1,000 
persons  and  to  produce  over  52,000  metric  tons 
of  locally  mined  aluminum  a  year.  It  will  be 
owned  by  the  Industrial  Development  Corp.  of 
Greece  in  conjunction  with  private  Greek,  French 
and  American  companies.  Though  final  location 
of  the  major  plant  still  is  undecided,  the 
Greek  government  has  agreed  to  provide  hydro¬ 
electric  power  facilities. 

HISTORIC  P&O  GETS  SHIP  OF  TOMORROW — One  Of  the 

largest  welded  aluminum  superstructures  yet 
built  adds  payload  to  Peninsular  &  Oriential's 
new  40,000-ton  luxury  liner,  "Oriana."  Long  a 
colorful  and  romantic  lifeline  of  empire,  P&O 
continues  at  "full  speed  ahead"  in  the  non¬ 
colonial  era.  Aboard  the  sleek  new  "Oriana," 
almost  everything  above  the  hull  is  aluminum. 
Result:  a  lower  center  of  gravity,  greater 
stability,  and  a  saving  of  hundreds  of  xons. 

ALUMINUM  HELPS  SCALE  PATAGONIAN  PEAKS — Ice  pegs 
and  crevasse  ladders  of  aluminum  are  light  to 
pack  and  get  stronger  in  extreme  cold.  That's 
why  they  are  going  along  with  the  crack  moun¬ 
taineering  team  sent  by  the  Mount  Everest 
Foundation  and  the  British  Museum  to  explore 
the  unsealed  peaks  of  Patagonia,  at  the  bleak 
tip  of  South  America.  The  expedition  leader, 
Peter  Henry,  a  former  Cliff  Assault  Commando, 
tested  the  ladders  in  his  back  yard  by  support¬ 
ing  them  at  each  end,  then  jouncing  back  and 
forth  over  them  with  full  mountain  pack. 

They'll  be  even  more  dependable  in  the  bitter 
air  of  the  Patagonian  ice  cap.  For  unlike 
steel,  which  becomes  brittle  at  sub-zero  temp¬ 
eratures,  aluminum  becomes  increasingly  tough 
and  resilient. 

STRUCTURAL  ALUMINUM  GETS  IN  ON  GROUND  FLOOR — A  new 

structural  aluminum  system,  now  going  into  the 
first  stories  of  nine  major  buildings  through¬ 
out  the  country,  should  put  aluminum  "in  on  the 
ground  floor"  of  the  expected  building  boom  of 
the  'sixties.  Composed  of  four-foot,  ninety- 
pound  frames,  it  successfully  combines,  for  the 
first  time  in  aluminum,  the  functions  of 
structure  and  closure.  Joined  like  building 
blocks,  the  frames  give  the  system  strength  to 
support  heavy  roof  girders  and  flexibility  to 
serve  as  skeleton  for  various  wall  panelings. 
The  system,  developed  by  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  of 
Richmond, and  Functional  Structures,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago,  is  marketed  by  the  latter.  Advantages 
include  light  weight  and  easy  assembly,  freedom 
from  maintenance  and  competitive  price. 


For  informotioo  on  tho  oluminum  industry  coll  ony  ono  of  tho  following  Public  Rolotions  Officos  of  Roynolds  Motols  Company: 

RICHMOND:  (General  Offices)  Reynolds  Metols  Building,  Richmond  18,  Virginio,  Phone:  ATIantic  2-2311 
CHICAGO:  LOS  ANGELES: 

Wrigtey  Building,  410  North  Michigan,  Chicogo  11,  Illinois,  Phone:  WHitehall  4«2200  3640  Wilshire  Boulevard,  P.  O.  Box  76131,  lot  Angeles  6,  Colifornio,  Phone:  OUnkirk  1-35)  I 

DETROIT:  NEW  YORK: 

16200  Northlond  Drive,  Southfield  Township,  Detroit  36,  Michigon,  Phone:  KEnwood  7-6000  19  East  47th  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York,  Phone:  Eldorodo  6-7700 

HOUSTON:  PORTLAND: 


Adams  Petroleum  Center,  Room  323-N  6910  Fannin,  Houston  26,  Texos,  Phone:  JAckson  8-6646  819  Cascode  Building,  Portland  4,  Oregon,  Phone:  CApitol  7-2463 

FLORENCE,  ALA.:  WASHINGTON: 

412  South  Court  Building,  Florence,  Alaboma,  Phone:  EMpire  3-3160  603  World  Center  Building,  Woshington  6,  D.  C.,  Phone:  NAtional  8-6336 

advertisement 


Press  Aides 


{Continued  from  p<ige  15) 


He  developed  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  Democratic  politics  in 
the  late  40s  and  in  time  became 
a  protege  of  Rep.  William  L. 
Dawson,  Chicago  Negro  politi¬ 
cian.  This  led  him  to  an  assign¬ 
ment  with  the  Stevenson  cam¬ 
paign  in  ’56. 

But  perhaps  the  sweetest  part 
of  winning  this  year,  he  says, 
w'as  avenging  of  an  earlier  de¬ 
feat  by  Mr.  Nixon  in  1950.  He 
recalls: 

“I  was  coordinator  for  North¬ 
ern  California  for  the  campaign 
for  the  Senate  of  Helen  Ga- 
hagan  Douglas  against  Nixon.” 

*  «  * 

Mel  on  INews  Beat 

San  Francisco 

Pierre  Salinger,  who  went  to 
jail  to  get  his  stories  while  with 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
and  Andy  Hatcher,  credited 
with  a  campaign  which  resulted 
in  the  first  appearance  of  a 
Negro  in  East-West  football 
games  at  San  Francisco,  first 
met  in  Democratic  party  gather¬ 
ings  held  in  the  Fillmore  district 
of  San  Francisco  in  which  the 
Sun-Reporter  is  located. 

Dr.  Carlton  B.  Goodlett,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  a  firm  friendship 
was  established  which  has  ex¬ 
tended  through  the  presidential 
campaigns  of  Truman,  Steven¬ 
son  and  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Salinger  was  not  thrust 
fully  into  politics  until  Collier’s 
magazine  suspended  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1956.  He  had  joined  the 
news  staff  earlier  that  year 
from  the  Chronicle. 

In  shifting  from  the  news  side 
for  the  first  time  in  his  career, 
Mr.  Salinger  merely  applied  his 
reporting  abilities  to  a  new  field. 
He  became  investigator  for  the 
McClellan  Committee,  then  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  on  labor  unions. 
His  investigative  abilities  al¬ 


ready  had  been  well  established 
in  award-winning  Chronicle  ac¬ 
tivities.  Among  these  was  a 
series  of  inside  reports  on  the 
San  Francisco  bail  bond  racket. 

His  copyrighted  series  on  con¬ 
ditions  in  California’s  county 
jails  provided  another  page  one 
series.  Under  the  alias  of  Emil 
Flick,  he  ser\’ed  time  in  several 
prisons  to  obtain  his  material. 
These  prison  bookings  were  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  police  officers  and 
sheriffs  were  unaware  of  Mr. 
Salinger’s  true  identity. 

The  prison  series  led  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  then  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  governor,  to  condemn 
the  state’s  jail  system  as  a 
“relic  of  the  dark  ages.” 

tiopy  Boy  Start 

Mr.  Salinger’s  news  career  be¬ 
gan  as  a  Chronicle  copy  boy.  It 
was  broken  by  World  War  II 
ser\’ice  as  commanding  officer  of 
a  Navy  sub  chaser.  He  won  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal 
for  leading  a  rescue  party  dur¬ 
ing  the  typhoon  at  Okinawa  in 
October,  1945. 

Early  in  the  Korean  War,  Mr. 
Salinger  and  three  other  Naval 
Reserve  officers  from  the  San 
Francisco  public  relations  com¬ 
pany  were  ordered  to  stand  by 
for  special  duty  in  the  Far  East. 
These  orders  were  subsequently 
modified  and  then  cancelled 
after  Navy  regulars  restudied 
the  situation  and  changed  the 
plan  for  this  tour  of  duty. 

Mr.  Salinger,  35,  is  the  eldest 
of  the  four  brothers.  His  wife 
is  the  former  Nancy  Joy  of 
Seattle.  Their  children  are  Marc, 
11;  Suzanne,  8  and  Stephen,  7. 

Ml'.  Hatcher  was  en  route 
from  the  East  to  Oregon  in  1947 
when  he  was  persuaded  to  join 
the  San  Francisco  Reporter 
staff.  He  became  editor  when 
two  weeklies  were  merged  to 
form  the  Sun-Reporter,  and  he 
undertook  the  successful  cam¬ 
paign  to  win  Negro  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  East- West  All  Star 
football  game  conducted  as  a 
Shriners’  Hospital  benefit. 


Mr.  Thatcher’s  great  interest 
was  in  politics  and  throughout 
his  ser\'ice  to  the  S-R  he  “really 
worked”  for  the  Fillmore  Demo¬ 
cratic  Club,  his  publisher  com¬ 
mented  in  recounting  how  he 
had  championed  Democrat 
causes  since  the  1948  Truman 
campaign. 

(iuntinues  Writing 

But  in  leaving  the  newspaper 
for  public  relations  and  then  for 
a  series  of  political  appoint¬ 
ments  which  began  in  1951,  Mr. 
Thatcher  has  continued  as  a 
contributor  to  the  S-R,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  said.  The  newspaper, 
which  he  lists  as  an  independ¬ 
ent,  favored  Senator  Kennedy  in 
the  last  election. 

Mr.  Thatcher’s  first  political 
appointment  was  as  crier  in  a 
Federal  court.  He  advanced  to 
bailiff.  Then,  last  year,  he  was 
named  by  Governor  Brown  as 
assistant  chief  of  the  division  of 
law  enforcement  of  the  State 
Department  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions. 

The  appointee  took  an  early 
leave  from  this  state  position 
and  joined  the  Kennedy  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Wisconsin  prim- 
ai-y. 

His  wife  and  children  do  not 
plan  to  join  him  in  Washington 
until  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
The  children  are:  Drew,  11; 
Vickie,  10;  Adlai  and  James 
Oliver,  twins,  7;  Robert,  6; 
Avery,  3,  and  Ruth,  2. 

• 

Noon  Hour  Wedding 

Chicago 

Louis  Dombrowski,  Chicago 
Tribune  financial  news  writer, 
married  Miss  Jo  Ann  Yount  of 
Tribune  staff  recently  during 
their  noon  lunch  hour.  Miss 
Yount  is  secretary  to  Richard 
Orr,  farm  editor,  and  Tom  Mc¬ 
Nally,  outdoor  editor. 


Jack’s  Portrait 
By  Rockwell 
In  Black-White 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Norman  Rockwell’s  i>ortrait  of 
President-elect  John  F.  Kennedy 
greeted  readers  of  the  James¬ 
town  Sun  the  morning  after  the 
election,  thanks  to  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Saturri/ig  Evening 
Post. 

The  Kennedy  portrait  had 
appeared  in  color  on  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  cover  the  week  l)efore. 
The  Post  had  carried  a  similar  > 
portrait  of  Vice  President  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Nixon  by  the  same  artist. 

Jim  Fox,  managing  editor  of 
the  Sun,  saw  in  the  portraits — 
reduced  and  reproduced  as  Fair- 
child  black  and  white  halftones 
— a  chance  to  avoid  the  stock 
photographic  portrayal  of  the 
victor. 

Robert  Sherrod,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  magazine  approved 
the  project  and  set  forth  the 
credit  line  requirements. 

The  Post  covers  were  reduced 
to  three  columns  by  eight  inches 
and  engraved  a  day  ahead  of 
time  on  a  65-line  Scan-a-Graver. 
When  it  became  certain  early 
Wednesday  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  won,  the  plastic  was  sent  to 
the  press  room  to  be  mounted  | 
on  the  Page  One  plate.  Usually  f 
the  Sun  mats  its  engravings  but  ' 
the  48-page  election  paper,  a  , 
collect  run,  made  direct  impres¬ 
sion  possible.  An  extra  plastic 
also  was  made  for  use  in  case 
of  a  replate  during  the  run. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Nixon 
was  used  the  following  day  in 
place  of  the  editorial  page  car¬ 
toon  to  illustrate  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent’s  political  “obituary," 
written  by  Mr.  Poulos. 


JUST  FOR  A  SAG — A  Miami  Herald  reporter  (Marcie  Erjoff)  and 
photographer  (Ray  Fisher)  had  some  "morning  after"  fun.  As  Marcia 
stood  on  a  downtown  corner  reading  a  four-year-old  paper,  Ray  snapped 
candid  pictures  of  kibitzers  who  reacted  variously  to  the  stale  headline. 


tv. 


Transporting  readers  to  far-flung  corners 
of  the  globe  . . .  eye-witnessing  history  in 
the  making  .  .  .  keeping  the  public  truth¬ 
fully  informed— the  press  is  a  bulwark  of 
freedom  and  free  enterprise. 

Behind  that  powerful  force  for  freedom 
lies  another  power . . .  the  vital  force  that 
keeps  the  presses  rolling— electricity.  And 
Florida  Power  &  Light  Company— embarked 
on  the  greatest  expansion  program  in  its 
history— is  proud  of  its  behind-the-scenes 
partnership  with  the  press. 

Tomorrow,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  we  shall 
continue  growing  places . . .  together! 

FLORIDA  POWER  &  LIGHT  COMPANY 

HELPING  BUILD  FLORIDA 

MIAMI  1,  FLORIDA 
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Creative  South 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


“Well,  the  thorn  in  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  chair  is  painful.  But  exi)eri- 
ence,  however,  painful,  has  a 
way  of  teaching  lessons  of  value. 

“In  the  six  years  since  1P54 
it  has  become  evident  that  the 
great  danger  to  the  South  rests 
in  the  hands  of  extremists.  They 
exi.st  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
Some  are  strongly  integrationist. 
Some  are  bigoted  racists. 

“It  appears  to  me  that  the 
editor’s  best  path  through  this 
thistly  situation  is  to  rejKui;  the 
changes  as  they  occur,  but  with 
no  fanfare,  no  inference  of  sen¬ 
sationalism.  As  for  the  ex¬ 
tremists,  ignore  them  or  give 
them  the  barest  mention. 

“I  do  not  imply  that  the 
Southern  press  should  pretend 
that  the  problem  does  not  exist, 
or  that  by  silence  we  will  force 
these  unpleasant  characters  to 
go  away. 

“But  experience  shows  that 
the  rabble-rousers  on  both  sides 
of  the  fence  are  hunting  the 
headlines  to  further  their  causes. 
We  know  that  resort  to  force 
and  violence  is  much  more  likely 
when  provoked  by  these  ex¬ 
tremists.  The  more  often  we  can 
seal  them  off  in  a  small  vacuum, 
the  less  nettlesome  they  will  be. 

First  Objectives 

“We  still  need  not  forfeit  in¬ 
terpretive  journalism  and  ac¬ 
curate  reporting,  but  I  believe 
tranquility  and  peaceful  but 
purposeful  evolution  should  be 
our  first  objectives. 

“This  is  a  problem  of  varjdng 
intensity  through  our  region.  In 
some  cities,  newspapers  can  and 
have  led  the  way  constructively 
and  without  inciting  violence  or 
trouble.  In  others,  so-called 
leadership  —  by  the  press  or 
those  in  its  headlines  —  has 
fomented  real  trouble.  Valor 
has  often  become  foolhardiness. 

“So  it  is,  I  think,  a  matter  for 
the  individual  editor  to  ponder 
and  decide.  Whatever  his  de¬ 
cision,  it  must  be  for  the  good 
of  his  community  as  a  whole,  and 
for  the  public  peace. 

“I  have  seen  social  change 
accomplished  by  force  and  vio¬ 
lence.  I  have  seen  it  occur  in  an 
orderly  way,  without  rancor.  I 
know  which  sort  I  prefer. 

“I  see  our  problem  as  one  of 
instructing  the  Northern  press 
as  well  as  our  Southern  readers.” 

Arthur  V.  Wiebel,  president 
of  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron 
Division  of  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  told  the  publishers 
that  the  press  in  the  South 
generally  is  honest,  honorable. 


Giragi  Joins 
McKinnon  in 
New  Daily 


1‘HOENIX 

Columbus  P.  Giragi,  \rizona 
newspaperman,  has  lx'«  n  named 
to  the  lx)ard  of  directors  of 
Arizona  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  corporation  is 
slated  to  launch  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Phoenix  market  in 
HEARING  IS  BELIEVING— Walter  Johnson  Jr.,  head  of  the  SNPA's  A  publishing  plant  is  be¬ 

labor  office,  doesn't  want  to  miss  a  thing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Tapers  ing  constructed  on  its  own  prop- 
of  the  Tallahassee  Democrat  have  to  tell  him  amid  the  clatter  of  greet-  erty  at  28th  Street  and  Wash¬ 
ings  at  the  SNPA  convention  at  Boca  Raton.  ington  Avenue. 

Widely  known  as  “dean”  of 

objective  and  straightforward.  not  here  to  upbraid  the  North  Arizona  publishers,  Mr.  Giragi 
“How  truly  lucky  we  are  that  for  its  overwhelming  dominance  acquired  the  Tombstone  Daily 
a  vast  majority  of  the  Southern  of  the  economy  of  the  nation  in  Proi^)ector  and  Tombstone  Epi- 
l)ress  is  dedicated  to  the  genuine  the  1930s  ...  It  is  the  change,  taph  in  1913,  which  he  pub- 
progress  of  all  of  its  people,”  and  the  prospect  of  further  Hshed  until  1926.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Wiebel  declared,  “rather  change,  with  which  we  are  he  established  the  Winslow  Mail 
than  espousing  the  causes  of  concerned.”  and  the  Holbrook  Tribune-News. 

any  special  segments  or  interests  .  .a-  •  ,  Several  years  later  he  l)ecame 

at  the  expense  of  the  rest.”  rosper  in  ixie  publisher  of  the  Coconino  Sun  in 

The  economy  of  the  South,  he  ^  Dr,  Webb  said  he  would  like  Flagstaff, 
forecast,  is  headed  for  a  steep  'to  see  the  Southerner  l>ecome  a  He  mov’ed  to  Phoenix  in  1946, 
upgrade  in  the  years  ahead;  it  gambler;  to  risk  his  money  on  disposing  of  his  still-flourishing 
is  already  “far  up  the  outward  the  future  of  his  own  land;  to  newspapers,  and  served  for  some 
slope.”  spend  his  capital  with  the  con-  time  as  publisher  of  the  Arizona 

The  speaker  said  he  is  out  of  fidence  of  the  speculator  who  Times.  In  1949  he  bought  Ari- 
patience  with  those  professional  feels  sure  of  the  return.  zona  Printers,  merged  in  1951 

detractors  of  the  South  who  He  proposed  that  the  SNPA  with  the  Messenger  Printing 
earn  their  livelihood,  feed  their  conference  be  followed  by  an-  organization, 
self-righteous  egos  and  bid  for  other  in  which  educators,  busi-  His  column  of  comment, 
public  attention  by  picturing  ness  men  and  students  might  “Sparks  From  the  Grindstone,” 
Southerners  as  a  backward  and  take  a  close  look  at  the  economic  api^aring  for  many  years  in  the 
l>enighted  i>eople.  forces  at  work  in  the  South.  Arizona  Republic,  is  now  pub- 

“The  magnolias  still  bloom,”  Later  he  would  have  a  confer-  lished  in  the  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
he  said,  “but  today  they  are  ence  of  Southern  Governors  in-  Mr.  McKinnon  said  Mr.  Gir- 
more  likely  to  cast  their  shade  stigate  legislative  action  to  keep  agi  would  aid  him  in  an  ad- 


upon  an  office  building  or  a  fac-  the  movement  alive. 


tor>’  than  on  a  sagging  planta¬ 
tion  mansion  or  a  tenant  shack. 
Ever>'where  in  Dixie  one  can 
sense  the  restlessness  to  be  up 
and  doing.” 

He  urged  the  newspapers  “to 
draw  us  together  and  accelerate 
our  advance  to  a  prosperous 
future  for  all.” 

By  emphasizing  local  disagree¬ 
ments,”  he  added,  “the  papers 
can  still  further  impede  the  way.” 


“Let’s  live — and  prosper — in 
Dixie”  was  offered  by  Dr.  Webb 
as  a  slogan  for  the  effort. 


visory  capacity  in  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  and  that  his  column  would 
be  a  feature  of  the  paper. 


Historic  Problem 


Arthur  Heclly  Dies  Newton  to  Receive 

Chicago  Zenper  Award 

Arthur  H.  Hedly,  79,  presi-  Tucson.  Ariz. 

dent  of  Ludlow  Typograph  Co.,  Virgil  M.  (Red)  Newton  Jr., 
died  here  Nov.  14.  He  had  been  managing  editor  of  the  Tampa 
the  chief  executive  of  the  print-  (Fla.)  Tribune,  has  been  named 
ing  machinery  firm  since  1930  recipient  of  the  1960-61  John 
and  was  a  recognized  leader  in  Peter  Zenger  Award  by  the 
the  graphic  arts  field.  A  native  University  of  Arizona’s  Depart- 
.  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  Mr.  Hedly  ment  of  Journalism. 

A  historian’  Dr.  Joe  B.  Frantz  attended  the  Brown  and  Sharp  The  award  is  given  annually 

of  the  University  of  Texas,  also  Engineering  School  in  Provi-  for  service  in  freedom  of  the 

Iwked^  ahead,  citing^  statistics  dence,  R.  I.  press  and  the  people’s  right  to 

•  know.  Mr.  Newton  is  the  seventh 

Prize  Dress  Story  winner  of  the  award,  granted 

annually  by  secret  ballot  among 
Edmonton  more  than  50  editors  and  pub- 
The  Canadian  Women’s  Press  Jishers  throughout  the  nation. 


that  show  how  the  South  has 
kept  pace  with  the  nation’s 
“expansionist  binge.”  The  re¬ 
gion’s  historic  problem,  he 
pointed  out,  has  been  under¬ 
employment  and  it  needs  to  Club  has  announced  the  win- 
share  more  proportionately  in  ners  of  the  1960  beauty  and  p.  t  7 

the  federal  government’s  under-  fashion  writing  competition.  "*’0**' 

writing  of  the  economy.  The  $300  first  prize  was  won  by  PITTSBURGH 

Another  historian.  Dr.  Walter  Kaye  J.  Rwoe  for  her  feature.  The  price  of  the  afternoon 
Prescott  Webb  of  the  University  “Margaret’s  Dress  Big  Secret,”  edition  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
of  Texas,  depicted  the  change  which  appeared  in  the  Brandon  has  gone  up  from  5c  to  7c  a 
that  occurred  over  the  past  30  Sun  prior  to  the  Princess’s  mar-  copy.  It  is  the  first  increase  since 
years  and  declared:  “We  are  riage  last  Spring.  1946.  —  "  * 
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Weeklies  Must  Prove 

Value  to  Advertiser 


i 


Minneapolis 

Weekly  and  small  daily  news¬ 
papers  were  urpred  to  seek  ways 
to  “economically  harness”  their 
papers  into  the  media  schedules 
of  national  advertisers,  in  a 
talk  given  by  James  S.  Fish, 
vicepresident  and  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  General  Mills,  at 
the  Fall  meeting  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  here  last 
week. 

Mr.  Fish  bluntly  stated  that 
he  would  have  to  plead  guilty 
for  most  so-called  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  don’t,  as  a  rule, 
use  weeklies  and  smalltown 
dailies  on  a  regular  and  con¬ 
tinuing  basis. 

More  Research 

He  challenged  publishers  to 
devise  tests  which  will  “demon¬ 
strate  conclusively  that  the 
greater  effectiveness  of  our  ads 
run  in  your  columns  can  offset 
the  far  greater  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  of  reaching  prospects  than 
we  gain  through  the  media  we 
more  regularly  use.” 

Mr.  Fish  outlined  the  follow¬ 
ing  factors  which  adversely  af¬ 
fect  weeklies  and  small  dailies 
in  the  national  field: 

*  Lower  readership  of  na¬ 
tional  ads  compared  to  ads  of 
local  concerns,  and  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  columns. 

*  Lack  of  consistency  of  rates. 

*  No  national  network  of 
newspapers,  which  would  offer 
simpler  way  of  buying  newspa¬ 
per  circulation;  a  more  aggres¬ 
sive  opportunity  to  sell  news¬ 
papers,  and  a  vehicle  by  which 
more  meaningful  research  could 
be  carried  out  which  “would  dis¬ 
prove  our  built-in  biases  about 
your  papers  as  an  advertising 
medium.” 

*  Among  weeklies  —  lack  of 
availability  of  ROP  color  repro¬ 
duction. 

Grcalenl  Strength 

“Most  importantly,  your 
greatest  strength  —  the  ability 
to  localize  the  content  of  your 
paper  —  tends  to  make  less  im¬ 
portant  the  necessarily  more 
generalized  advertising  of  the 
national  advertiser,”  said  Mr. 
Fish.  “We  feel  your  greatest 
strength  is  to  add  to  the  news 
of  our  products,  which  does  get 
into  your  community  by  means 
of  other  media,  the  important 
elements  of  ‘Where  can  I  get 
the  product?’  and  ‘How  much 
will  it  cost  me?’  Here  is  where 
we  feel  the  local  retailer  ad¬ 


vertising  can  pick  up  where  we 
leave  off  and  effectively  consum¬ 
mate  the  ultimate  sale.” 

‘Glorious  Fibbing’ 

The  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  is  planning  to  take  on 
new  charms  to  woo  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  but  during  the  dia¬ 
mond  jubilee  meeting  here  Nov. 
10-12,  some  550  delegates  and 
their  wives  heard  a  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  the  rocky  romance  to 
date  has  been  “glorious  fibbing” 
on  circulation  figures. 

John  Shinners,  publisher  of 
the  Hartford  (Wis.)  Times- 
Press,  a  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  reported  that  NEA 
members  aligned  with  ABC  has 
reached  a  record  840,  with  25 
more  applications  being  proc¬ 
essed. 

While  there  “is  nothing  for 
you  at  the  moment,”  he  said, 
this  is  a  first  step  to  attract 
national  advertising.  Borden, 
Lever  Brothers  and  other  na¬ 
tional  accounts  are  interested 
in  buying  audited  weeklies,  he 
advised. 

One  setback  to  wider  accept¬ 
ance  of  national  ads  in  weeklies 
is  that  “too  many  are  fibbing 
gloriously  about  their  circula¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Shinners  said.  “I 
know  some  who  claim  two  or 
three  times  their  true  circula¬ 
tion.” 

The  ABC  committee,  headed 
by  Glenn  T.  James,  Centreville 
(Md.)  Record-Observer,  made 
these  recommendations: 

•  Continue  efforts  to  increase 
the  number  of  weeklies  in  ABC 
with  a  goal  of  2,000. 

•  Develop  state  packages  of 
ABC  papers  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  advertising. 

•  Urge  officers  and  directors 
of  NEA  not  now  affiliated  with 
ABC  to  seriously  consider  mem¬ 
bership  to  set  examples  for  other 
members. 

Cigaret  Accounts 

Other  plans  to  attract  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  were  formu¬ 
lated  in  a  board  session  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  Inc.,  NEA  subsidiary.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  those  are  ex¬ 
pected  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Frank  C.  Forbes,  Riverhead 
(N.  Y.)  News  Review,  outgoing 
president,  indicated  WNR  would 
be  on  its  way  to  a  new  billing 
record  in  the  weeklies  had  it 


editor  8c  publisher  foe  November  19,  1960 


DAIRY  MAIDS — Paul  C.  Smith,  president  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  is  well  fed  at  a  beer  and  cheese  party  with  Joan  Engh,  left, 
serving  Wisconsin  cheese  and  Marilyn  Christianson  offering  a  sample  of 
Minnesota  butter  on  crackers. 


not  been  for  production  cut¬ 
backs  in  Detroit’s  auto  industry. 
While  much  of  the  weekly  bill¬ 
ings  through  WNR  are  from 
the  carmakers  and  railroads,  the 
agency  succeeded  this  year,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  half  century, 
to  obtain  cigaret  ads. 

Twice  in  October,  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Co.  inserted  500-line 
ads  for  Camels  in  all  8,174  week¬ 
lies  in  the  WNR  directory.  The 
billing  was  $500,000. 

WNR  named  Seymour  Ster¬ 
ling,  Sanger  (Calif.)  Herald, 
president.  Other  officers  are 
William  Stewart,  Monroeville 
(Ala.)  Monroe  Journal,  vice- 
president,  and  Harvey  Walters, 
Atlanta,  secretary-treasurer. 

Warren  Grieb,  New  York, 
general  manager  of  WNR,  was 
retitled  executive  vicepresident 
and  was  named  assistant  secre¬ 
tary.  His  assistant  and  WNR 
comptroller,  Joseph  J.  Amodeo, 
New  York,  also  was  chosen  as 
assistant  treasurer. 

Defer  Board  Qiange 

Delegates  put  off  a  scheduled 
reorganization  of  NEA’s  board 
until  the  76th  annual  meeting 
June  21-24  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  proposal,  which  would  ex¬ 
pand  the  lx)ard  to  50  members, 
one  from  each  state,  was  de¬ 
ferred  until  a  system  of  proxy 
voting  could  be  established. 

Joe  F.  Cook,  Louisville  (Miss.) 
Winston  County  Journal,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  constitutional  revi¬ 
sion  committee,  called  for  state 
press  associations  to  elect  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  NEA  board.  This 
was  accepted.  In  states  without 
a  press  group,  all  NEA  mem¬ 
bers  would  vote  on  a  nominee 
put  up  by  a  special  NEA-mem- 
ber  committee  named  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  president. 

The  business  session,  presided 
over  by  President  Paul  C.  Smith, 
Rock  Rapids  (Iowa)  Reporter, 
also  heard  a  journalism  school 
advisory  committee  report  call¬ 
ing  for  a  halt  to  critical  talk 
about  newspapers,  “such  as  hard 
work,  long  hours,  poor  pay  and 


little  opportunity.” 

Max  Thomas,  Kerrville  (Tex.) 
Daily  Times,  committee  chair¬ 
man,  said,  “Raise  the  prestige 
of  weekly  and  small  daily  pub¬ 
lishing  by  telling  the  truth  about 
the  satisfactions  and  compensa¬ 
tions.” 

The  diamond  jubilee  address 
was  delivered  by  Alan  C.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  NEA  president  in  1954 
who  is  publisher  of  the  Luveme 
(Minn.)  Rock  County  Star-Her¬ 
ald.  He  issued  a  call  for  more 
newspapermen  “with  the  pistol 
courage”  of  James  Goodhue,  pio¬ 
neer  Minnesota  publisher  who 
founded  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press. 

He  quoted  Goodhue:  “A 
newspaper  that  does  nothing  but 
paddle  along  with  public  opin¬ 
ion,  without  breasting  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  popular  errors,  is  of  no 
value,  none  whatsoever.” 

Mr.  McIntosh  wondered, 
“Have  we  replaced  on  our  office 
desk  the  l)owie  knife  and  the 
pistol  with  a  copy  of  ‘How  to 
Win  Friends  and  Influence  Peo¬ 
ple’  so  that  we  never  upset  any¬ 
body?  Are  we  unwilling  to  be 
the  leaven  in  the  yeast  that 
makes  a  greater  country  rise  to 
new  heights?” 

Fol  Cause  Ijunguishes 

The  cause  of  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  seems  to  be  losing 
its  energy.  Dr.  Paul  Fisher  of 
the  University  of  Missouri’s 
Freedom  of  Information  Center, 
said. 

Dr.  Fisher  said  he  thinks  the 
communications  industries  took 
less  concern  in  free  access  to  the 
news  in  1960  than  in  previous 
years.  “Maybe  we  cried  wolf 
too  often,”  he  declared. 

“Speaking  very  personally,” 
he  said,  “I  sometimes  have  the 
late  afternoon  feeling  that  the 
problem  of  the  right  to  know  is 
old  hat,  that  it  is  not  a  problem 
at  all  so  far  as  people  for  whom 
it  is  claimed  are  concerned,  and 
it  is  one  that  gets  more  lip  than 
other  service  of  those  who  make 
the  claim.” 
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Peter  Allport  Elected 
President  of  ANA 


NOTICE 

TO 

EDITORS 


Peter  W.  Allport,  40,  who 
joined  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  in  1945  as 
“the  writer  gruy,”  this  week  was 
elected  president  of  the  650- 
member  association  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

He  was  named  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  ANA  last  May 
18  following  the  death  of  Paul 
B.  West,  who  had  been  president 
for  28  years. 

Mr.  Allport  joined  ANA  as 
editor  of  its  news  publications 
following  a  stint  at  Erwin, 
Wasey.  Two  years  later  he  be¬ 
came  director  of  press  relations. 
In  1951  he  was  named  secretary 
and  in  1955  he  became  assistant 
to  the  president.  He  was  elected 
a  vicepresident  in  1958. 

Bolin  New  (Uiairman 

At  the  same  time  the  ANA 
board  elected  Roger  H.  Bolin, 
advertising  director  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.,  chairman, 
succeeding  Donald  S.  Frost, 
vicepresident  of  Bristol-Myers 
Co.  John  Veckly,  director  of 
advertising  of  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  succeeds  Mr.  Bolin 
as  vice-chairman. 

ANA  members  attending  the 
three-day  meeting  were  urged 
to  man  the  “bastion  of  adver¬ 
tising”  with  truth,  integrity, 
“and  with  full  belief  in  it  as  a 
tool  of  freedom,”  by  Mrs.  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby,  president  of  the 
Hmiston  (Texas)  Post. 

Mrs.  Hobby  noted  the  public 
service  activities  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Ck)uncil  and  said  it  might 
find  it  worthwhile  to  create  a 
“pro  bono  publico”  committee 
of  business,  professional  and 
advertising  “statesmen”  to  lead 
the  profession  to  voluntary  self- 
discipline. 

“We  ourselves  must  now  move 
to  safeguard  the  integrity  of 


Peter  W.  Allport 

advertising,  another  of  the  tools 
of  our  freedom,”  Mrs.  Hobby 
said. 

‘TIte  GIfKunsler!*' 

Roger  Blough,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  advised  the  advertising 
executives  to  accept  “as  gra¬ 
ciously  as  possible”  the  inter¬ 
mittent  carping  on  advertising. 
He  gave  them  a  term:  the 
gloomsters,  to  throw  back  at 
their  detractors  who  have  labeled 
advertising  people  hucksters, 
hidden  persuaders  and  waste 
makers. 

Well-intentioned  criticism 
should  be  accepted  as  a  dis¬ 
cipline  goading  advertising  men 
on  to  better  things,  he  said, 
adding:  “As  to  those  who  seem 
to  make  a  profession  of  con¬ 
stantly  sniping  at  advertising, 
we  need  only  to  point  out  that 
carping  for  cash  demonstrates 
that  they,  too,  are  a  part  of  our 
enterprise  system.  Their  mone¬ 
tary  rewards  stem  from  their 
enterprise.” 

The  steel  executive  warned 
advertising  men  against  falling 
into  the  “gloomsters”  trap: 
“There  are  a  number  of  things 
that  can  be  improved  in  our 
country.  And  we  need  the  critics, 
people  who  want  to  change 
things.  But  it  will  do  none  of  us 
any  good  to  constitute  ourselves 
self-appointed  gloomsters  and 
then  proceed  to  talk  ourselves 
into  a  case  of  acute  funk.” 

Mr.  Blough  reported  on  U.  S. 
Steel’s  “Watch  America  Grow” 
campaign  which  has  been  run¬ 
ning  since  September  (E&P, 


UPl  WAS  NOT  THE  SERVICE  WHICH 
FLASHED  VICE  PRESIDENT  RICHARD 
NIXON’S  CONCESSION  NINE  HOURS 
BEFORE  HE  MADE  IT,  SETTING  OFF 
SPECIAL  EDITIONS  IN  EUROPE  AND 
ELSEWHERE,  AND  CAUSING  AT  LEAST 
ONE  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  TO 
RELEASE  A  PREPARED  STATEMENT 
OF  CONGRATULATIONS. 


JR. 
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Editors  Praise 

(Continuid  from  page  16) 

voters  and  proved  to  be  a  big 
factor  in  the  undecided  vote.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  the  “un¬ 
decided"  i)eople  were  becoming 
annoyed  at  being  polled,  since 
they  considered  it  an  invasion  of 
their  privacy.  The  pollsters,  he 
said,  couldn’t  be  wrong  liecause 
they  predicted  everything  but  a 
tie  vote. 

Registration  at  the  meeting 
topped  601)  with  more  than  300 
U.  S.  editors  and  their  wives, 
and  newsj)aper  representatives 
from  Canada,  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong. 

President  John  H.  Colburn, 
Richmond  Times  -  DusjHitch, 
urged  newspapermen  to  be  more 
tolerant  of  criticism. 

“The  criticism  against  our 
free  press  heritage,”  he  said, 
“comes  from  the  uninformed 
and  the  informed.  It  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  renewed  suggestions 
that  commissions  or  similar 
bodies  be  set  up  to  examine  and 
police  the  press.  We  can’t  just 
sweep  this  criticism  under  the 
rug  because  there  is  validity  to 
some  of  it.” 

“Yet,”  he  added,  “we  must 
not  become  complacent.  We 
must  not  get  too  professional  or 
stuffy.  No  matter  how  much  we 
improve  we  will  never  rise  above 
criticism  .  .  .  nor  should  we.” 


HOSTS  for  APME  at  Williamsburg 
look  over  the  registration  list: 
standing,  Charles  S.  Rowe,  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  Free  Lance-Star;  seated, 
Thomas  A.  Hanes,  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Star. 

Press  Expansion 

Cleveland 
Sterling  E.  Graham,  president 
of  Forest  City  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plam  Dealer,  morning  and 


Sunday,  has  announced  an  ex- 

pansion  program  for  mechanical  _ ANNOUNCEBiENTS _ 

facilities  involving  an  expendi-  Newspapers  For  Sale 

ture  of  about  $2,000,000.  Prin-  — — — - — 

cipal  item  is  a  new  8-unit  Color- 

Convertible  Press,  the  contract  *i3.ooo  in  dynamic.  Krowinn  com- 

fnr  which  has  fwcn  o-ivcn  tn  R  where  anitreasive  younir  pub- 

lOr  wnicn  nas  oeen  given  lO  K.  hsher  coulU  imadruple  ttiis  volume. 

Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  Unusual  chance  for  live  buyer.  Riirht 

,  price,  terms.  Write  fully.  DIAL.  418 
I  S.  Burdick,  Kalamazoo  8,  Mich. 

Newhouse  Loses  ^Arizona  i4-year-oid  profitable 

Aotwsn  (ixw  RskvaLcu  weekly.  Price  $33,000.  down  $10,000. 

i\CtlOIl  I  or  nOOKS  ★Arizona  chain  3  weeklies.  Gross 

RresTriM  $65,000.  price  $67,500,  <lown  $23,000. 

,  ■  *  ★ARIZONA  chain  7  weeklies.  Gross 

Citing  a  legal  technicality,  $425.of)o  price  $500,000,  29%  down. 

■R’crlernl  Tndo-a  PrsiTicis  T  W  ★IDAHO  hiKh  profit  weekly.  Gross 

rederai  Judge  rrancis  J.  w.  $ii6.ooo.  29%  down. 

Ford  this  week  dismissed  an  ;  ★Arizona  job  plant,  city  of  sm, 

actinn  broinTht  bv  S  I  Npw-  i  offset,  price  $43,000. 

action  orougnt  oy  a.  i.  jxew  i  ^Arizona  job  plant,  city  area. 

house  to  obtain  access  to  the  I  Gross  $53,000.  price  $37,000. 

hfv^ks  and  rpcords  thp  Rpnnb-  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

hooks  and  records  01  tne  KepUD-  ,  Sellers.  625  E.  Main,  Mesa.  Ariz. 

lican  Company  and  two  related  I  with  Cummins  Trust,  Ph.  wo  4-1093 

publishing  companies.  j  Montana  weekly,  gross  $i7M 

Mr.  Newhouse,  w'no  purchased  |  at  one  time.  2-Lino  plant,  now  only 
a  minority  stock  interest  in  the  S-Ki‘hbi^L-""Vr"-88!'“  No^; 
Springfield  newspaper  compan-  Kamsas. 

ies  several  months  ago,  sued  in  rare  opportunity  to  AtxjuiRE 
the  name  of  Newark  Morning  »ne  of  Tennessee’s  beet  Weeklies  and 
T  nr.  shops  unoiu>osed  in  town  of  5.000. 

Ledger  LO.  Grossed  $72M.  priced  at  $72M.  29% 

Judge  Ford  ruled  that  man-  <lown  to  riirht  party.  Box  424,  Editor 

damus  was  not  the  proper  pro-  |  ^  Publisher. _ _ 

cedural  remedy  in  this  case  {  Newspapers  Wanted 

involving  a  private  corporation.  |  Wisconsin  weekly,  $3o-60M  «ross. 

reasonable  net  with  Krowth  prospect. 
Prefer  new8pai>er  dominate  overall  op¬ 
eration.  P.  O.  Box  584,  Neenah,  Wis- 
•  consin. 

S  W  «  I  1 1  Itusiness  Opportunities 

M  a  J-  !  need  a  live-wire  PARTNER  to 

Audience  help  e.xi>and  successful  publication  11 

'  months  old.  Now  semi-monthly  offset 

I  Guide  S|>orts-Amu8ement.  Capital  sec- 

I  ondary.  Interest  and  know-how  wanted. 

-  I  Chart  Area  2.  Box  441,  Editor  & 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  '  Publiaher. 

Newspaper  Appraisers  |  _ Loans  and  Financing 

Valuations  of  newsisipers  for  tax  and  i  LOANS  NEGOTIATED  $200. (KM)  and 
other  puriKwes.  Qualified  court  wit-  “!>•  '®''  ‘‘xpansion  or  purchase  of  news- 
ness.  Comprehensive  re|)orts  submitted.  I^DB- 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN  LISHERS  SERVICE.  P.  O.  Box  3132. 

446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn  26.  N  Y.  Creensboro.  North  Carolina. _ 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binirhamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bouirht 
and  sold  without  publicity 


Ct  WW  may  BROTHERS,  Binirhamton,  N.  Y.  | 

infill  §  gw  I  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bouirht  j 

Kjsss:ree  ^Rhout  publicity  I 

(Continued  from  page  11)  - - 

_ _  CONFIDE’NTIAL  INFORMATION 

Daily  Newspaiwr  Proixjrtie# 

each  doing  about  $2,000,000  '  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif,  j 

annually.  ARIZ.  NEWSPAPER  PROPBR’HES 

Although  some  had  reserva-  i  Dean  Sellers.  625  E.  .Main.  Mesa.  Ariz.  I 
tions  until  its  effect  on  news-  1  Affiliate  of  Cummins  Tniat  , 

paper  rates  mipht  be  assessed  .  IT*S  not  the  down  Iiayment  that 
accurately,  most  of  the  news-  .  I>uy»  *^60  newsiwper— it’s  the  I)er»n- 

.  ..  •  J  I  ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  i 

paper  representatives  queried  j  i,  why  we  insist  on  i^^rsonni  contact 
by  E&P  said  they  considered  the  j  -'“"'{^en  feighner  agency 
tee  arrangement  as  “very  con-  1  rox  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich, 

structive.”  Several  noted  that  ■ - - | 

Mr  Ocrilw  has  been  a  itinTiper*  SALES  -  PURCHASERS  handled  with 
.«r.  Uglivy  nas  oeen  a  pioneer  |  jig<.retion.  P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers  i 

in  many  phases  of  agency  busi-  Service.  Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

ness  and  “he  hasn’t  been  wrong  “  ’ 

»  YOU  CANT  beat  midwest  newsi>ni)ers 

for  stability.  HERMAN  KOCH.  2923 
The  fee  system  now  was  at  VirKinia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

least  out  in  the  open,  a  few  ,  price  j  fast  action  !  • 
representatives  remarked,  inti-  H.  K.  Simon  Company 

mating  that  other  large  firms  _  _ New  York 

have  had  smiliar  agreements  western  newspapers 
for  some  time,  at  least  since  the  Joseph  a.  Snyder.  2234  East  Romneya 
anti-trust  decree  that  frowned  o‘r“ni 

on  certain  agency  practices.  - 

Consensus  of  the  representa-  ★  ★  the  "GOLDEin  rulet’  is  our 

« A  o  1.  c  -e  -L  J  yardstick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes.  625  Mar- 

uves:  A  flat  fee,  if  it  spreads  ket  St..  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

to  Other  accounts,  can  do  nothing  - - - 

but  heln  advertising  It  will  be  THE  COMPLICATE®  PATTERN 

uui,  iieip  auveiTlSing.  it  win  oe  today’s  newsiMper  transfers,  your 

good  for  newspapers  because  an  broker  is  a  money-savimt.  danKer- 

airencv  rinesn’t  mnlfo  tbo  <intno  avoiding  asset.  NEWSPAPER  SERV- 
aKeiity  noesn  I  make  tne  same  CO  INC..  408  S.  Bonita  Dr.. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 


profit  on  newspaper  schedules  Panama  City,  Eta. 

as  it  does  on  TV.  The  move  T  T.  ,7^dx7iT  ^a~ 

i._j„  1  •  WANT  A  CALIEXIRNIA  or  Arizona 

lends  objectivity  to  the  agency  newspaper?  We  have  them  from  larse 
and  firives  it  a  free  rein  in  Dailies  to  small  Weeklies.  GABBERT 
•*  ..  &  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Arlintrton  Ave., 


creativity.” 

)  Jeditor 


Riverside,  Calif. 

8C  PUBLISHER  for  November  19,  1960 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIE'ORNIA  RURAL 
EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
newspaper.  e.xceptionally  fine  plant, 
steady  itrowth.  isolation  from  competi-  j 
tion.  Operating  profit  $21,000.  Down  ; 
payment  $25,000.  Jos.  A.  Snyder.  News-  ^ 
iwiier  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  I 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES.  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Aniteles  '27,  California. 

CXIRREK’TION  I  That  "34.000-Kro88’’ 
weekly  we  mentioned  actually  ttroosed 
$3H,400  in  the  fi.scal  year  just  closed. 
Should  imss  $40,000  in  ’61.  Unopiiosed; 
beautifully  located  in  Southwest  Michi- 
iran  .'Stable  town  and  rich  area;  profit¬ 
able  itrowinK  business ;  $10,000  build- 
inir  included  in  price  of  $40,500;  terms 
if  desired.  'This  is  a  fine  buy  I  Write 
fully,  please.  DIAL.  418  S.  Burdick. 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich. 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE 

DAILY  $20,000.  DOWN 

Isolated,  well-established,  in  diversified  ' 
income  town,  sound  profitable.  Kood  | 

;  plant,  act  (luickly.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  1 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  . 
Dr..  Anaheim,  California.  ‘ 

CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY.  Ionic  es¬ 
tablished  and  well  -  e<iuipi>ed.  Pri(^  ' 
above  $200,000.  icross.  No  curiosity  I 
seekers  so  indicate  technical  and  finan-  ' 
cial  qualifications.  Box  414,  ERditor  &  ! 
I  Publisher. 

CALIE’ORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  j 

RURAL  WEEKLY 

Good  plant.  KOod  farm  area.  $10,000 
down  includes  receivables.  Jos.  A. 

,  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  ERast 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif, 


NEWM*APER  SERVICES 
Features  Wanted 

AGGRESSIVE  SBLUNG  GROUP 
interested  in  obtainini;  new,  briirht, 
^d  unusual  non-continuity  features 
in  almost  every  category.  Send  samples 
and  telephone  number.  Bo.x  430,  ERditor 
&  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 


Newsiwiier  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  ’TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Servinir  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  -  REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  .38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 

NEWSPAPER  ERRERCTORS.  INC 
ERrectinii- Planning- Re|>air 
P.O.  Bo.x  124.  Islip.  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erectinn  by  Paul  E’.  Bird.  Gen’l.  Mirr. 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move-  ERrect  - Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Lyndhurst.  N.J. — Phone  GEneva  H-3744 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


I 

UQUIDATION  SALE 

CLEVELAND  CALL  and  POST 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
INTERTYPES 

Model  C-4-2-SM  #17194  Gas  3/90- 
1/72-2-30  Magazines,  Quadder,  Saw, 

6  Mold  Disk  30  em  Molds,  Feeder. 
Model  C-4  #16815,  Gas,  Quadder, 
3/90  Full — I  upper  and  lower,  split 
magazines,  front  delivery.  4  Molds. 
Model  C  #14198,  Gas,  3/90  Full 
magazines,  Quadder,  Feeder,  Stick 
attachment,  3  Molds. 

Model  C  #4629,  Electric,  Feeder, 
2/90  Full — I  upper  and  lower,  split 
magazines,  3  molds. 

ACCESSORIES 

25  Fonts  of  Intertype  mats. 

Full  and  lower  split  magazines. 

Reid  Magazine  Rack. 

PRESS  ROOM 

Goss  Three  Deck,  Double  Width 
#1184  with  2  folders — 22%"  cut  off, 
complete  with  60  H.P.  A/C  motor 
and  chain  drive. 

Wood  Pony  Autoplate  with  Vacuum 
Back. 

Goss  Curved  Plate  Router,  3  Ton  pot 
with  pump,  Sta  Hi  Scorcher. 

MAT  ROLLER 

Full  page  Super  Duty  Duplex. 

ENGRAVING  DEPT. 

Page  size  Vacuum  printing  frame  with 
double  carbon  pedestal  lamp. 

Master  Line  water  plate  cooler. 
Wimmer  &  Marquardt  page  size  gas 
burner,  metal  dusting  bin,  plate  wash¬ 
ing  sink,  whirler.  Master  Etcher. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

16  X  26"  Potter  Proof  Press. 

Toledo  Trimmer  Saw. 

Morrison  Slug  Stripper. 

Rouse  Power  Miterer,  extension 
gauge. 

Steel  Turtles. 

Steel  Stereotype  Chases. 

EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE 
DEC.  1960 

Deposits  now  being  taken  on  any 
selected  items.  All  machinery  now  in 
operation.  Your  Inspection  is  invited. 
A  salesman  will  be  on  the  premises 
from  December  12th  to  December 
17th. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 

"UPECO" 

750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Geneva  8-3744-47-49 


Composing  Rottm 


EpUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

.\mericnii  Publishers  Supply  Automatic 
lntra-Re<l  Stereotype  Matrix  Pretreat- 
I>iite  19r)7  Model.  Excellent  con- 
ilition.  Make  otfer.  Two  Linotypes, 
McKiel  S,  .S€*ries  No.^.  29546  and  29547; 
two  maLtazines ;  natural  jras  i)Ot;  110 
volts,  6a  cycles:  single  pha.'^e;  2  molds; 
5  to  12  pt.  slow  screw.  GcKHi  condition, 
now  in  operation  daily  in  ComposinK 
R(K>m.  I’nce.  our  plant,  $2500  each; 
if  l>oth  purchase<l.  $4350.  Available 
late  Nov**mber  or  December  1960. 
C’ontact  J.  R.  Williamson.  General 
ManaLrer,  Arkansas  Gazette.  Little 
Rock,  Arkanstis.  FRanklin  4-5081. 


CONVERKION  TO  OFl-'SET  makes 
available  Model  33  Lino,  Serial  68305, 
used  two  years,  saw,  uuadder,  mats, 
$16,000;  $5,000  will  handle:  Nolan 

full  pa^e  router,  $250 :  International 
strip  caster,  $750  with  8  molds;  Miehle 
V-45,  $1,500.  Herald  Newspai>ers,  6016 
Broadway,  Gary,  Ind. 


I  LINO-INTER  MATS 

I  Over  600  Ixeautifully  TOntra.stcd 
Fonts.  Free  of  hairlines,  sood  eom- 
i  binations  ears  an<l  toes.  Money 
back  guarantee  with  each  Font. 
List  sent  on  request,  proofs  and 
prices  sent  on  Fonts  desired. 
MATRIX  INC. 

162  Forest  St.  N.  E. 
Warren,  Ohio 


THE  NATION’S  NEW.SPAPER  FORMS 
■•oil  on  L.  &  R.  Heavy  Duty  N»'wspaper 
Turtles — $84. .50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L  &  B  SALES 
COMP.\NY.  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


Engraving  Department 


KUSCHOGRAPH  ENGRAVING  MA- 
CHINE,  model  K-150.  Four  years'  old, 
(rood  condition.  Littlefield  Press,  Inc., 
Littlefield.  Texas. 


Press  Room 


HOE-  6  UNITS.  4  IXILDERS 

rvT-ovF 

Roller  Bt^arinjo^.  Reels,  Hijrh  Speed 
$35,000 

CLAREMONT  PRESS  PUB.  CO. 
1525  HiLTh  St.,  Portsmouth.  Va. 


I  CLASSIFIED 

Advertising!  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
/Payable  with  order! 

j  4-times _ 55c  per  line 

1  3-times _ 70c  per  line 


2-times _ 80c  per  line 

1-time  _ 95c  per  line 


Add  25c  for  box  service 
I  Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 

I  Tuesday,  noon 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

j  4-times _ $1.00  per  line 

3-times _ $1.15  per  line 

j  2-times _ $1.30  per  line 

1-time  _ $1.45  per  line 

I  DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Wednesday,  noon 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Co.,  Inc. 

147S  Broadway,  New  York-36,  N.Y. 
Telephone  BRyont  9-3052 


Press  Room 


TUBULAR 

16-PaKe  Duplex  Standard  2/1  Full 
Automatic  AC  Motor  Drive.  Modern 
Stereo  Machinery  &  Mat  Roller. 

HOE 

32  Page  Rotary  22*4"  ’j  &  *4  PaKe 
Folders.  Stereo  Mach.  &  AC  Motors. 

HOE 

S  Units  &  2  Folders — 22%^ 

(Will  sell  all  or  part) 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexintrton  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


16-paKe  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model-complete  stereo-AC,  drive. 

24-paKe  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  I 
model-complete  stereo-AC,  drive. 

S-i«ipre  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  DECK. 
Roll  Aitu  Brackets-U|>i>er  Former. 

2-Cutler-Hammer  75  H.P.  .VC,  Drives 
w/parallel  Control  Panels. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspai>er  Pre-ss  Erector” 

11164  Saticov  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
POpIar  5-0610  TRianKle  7-3871 


Expanding,  our  faithful  DUPLEX 
MODEL  D  8-PAGE  FLAT  BED 
PRESS  will  be  available  on  or  about 
Jan.  15th.  Will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale 
and  removal.  Terms  available.  Western 
area.  Buy  direct.  Write  us  care  Box 
432,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Two  Quarter-Page  Folders,  one 
Right  and  one  Left  Hand. 

Goss  total  I.V  enclosed  curved  router 
Model  ,55-F  23-9/16"  length. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


Wanted  to  Buy 


WANTED :  S-jia^e  Duplex  or  Gosh  flat¬ 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS. 
323  No.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPBSETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows-  Elrotis-  Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


Linotyi)es-  IntertyiH-s  Ludlows 
i  PRINTCRAFT  REPRHISENTATIVEIS 
I  37  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
.STEREO  EQUIPMBINT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


I  PERFORATOR  for  teletypesetter 
wanted.  The  Salisbury  Times,  Times 
Square,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMER,  used  or 
re-built.  Must  be  in  top  condition. 
John  T.  Gibson,  Post  Office  Box  1018, 
Greenville,  Miseissippi. 


PRESSES 

EXTRA  SPECIAL 

SCQTT  MULTI-UNir  222/4 

4  or  5  Unif  Press  with  a  reversible 
Unit  and  extra  Color  Cylinder  — 
SCOTT  Heavy  Duty  3  to  2  Double 
Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors — SCOTT 

3  Arm  Reels  with  Jones  Tensions _ 

Trackage,  Turntables,  Steel  Root 
Plate.  LAST  PRESS  located  at  BOS¬ 
TON  HERALD-TRAVELER. 

TERMS  for  immediate  removal! 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16" 
Up  to  21  Units — 5  Color  Cylinders — 

5  Folders  with  Upper  Formers  —  5 
Drives — End  Feed  or  on  Substructure 
with  3  Arm  Reels.  Available  as  result 
of  Mechanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  and  Post-Dispatch. 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16" 

2  Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives. 
Located  Knoxville  Journal. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  22y4" 

4  and  5  Unit  Presses — Double  Folders 
AC  Drives  —  Located  Staten  Island 
Advance — Charlotte  News. 

3  UNIT  HOE  222/4" 

With  Reversible  Unit — Color  Cylin¬ 
der  3  Pancoast  Color  Couples — AC 
Drive  —  Reels  and  Pasters.  Located 
Jacksonville  Times-Union. 

3  UNIT  HOE  222/4" 

With  Color  Cylinder — End  Fed — AC 
Drive.  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

2  UNIT  HOE  22y4" 

End  Fed — AC  Drive — Stereo.  Located 
W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Half  and  Quarter  Folder.  Complete 
Stereo.  AC  Drive.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately! 

3-MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS 
Located  Sanford,  N.  C. — Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah — Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

GOSS  COMET 

Located  Shippensburg,  Pa.  Available 
immediately. 

STEREOTYPE 

WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATES 
Right  and  Left — AC — Vacuum  Back 
WOOD  STANDARD  AUTOSHAVERS 
WOOD  PREREGISTER  MACHINE 
8  and  10  TON  KEMP  IMMERSION 
POTS — Complete  with  Carburetors 
250’  JAM  POL  PLATE  CONVEYOR 
16'  JAM  POL  Raised  Plate  Return 

MAILROOM 

2— JAMPOL  BUNDLE  PUSHERS 
2— DOCK  DISPATCH  BELT  CON¬ 
VEYORS  and  12  Telescopic  Loaders. 

LINOTYPES 

MODEL  30  MIXER.  NO.  51985 
2/90-2/72-4/34  Magazines — 6  Molds. 
Electric  Pot,  Margach  Feeder,  AC 
Motor. 

!  BBI  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


60  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17 
Oxford  7-4590 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  19,  I960 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Circulation 


(jECUI.'V’nON  MANAGER  able  to 
i.w.  complete  charire  of  a  circulation 
operation  "f  a  daily  newspaper  of 
1S,600  circulation.  Would  consider 
yoiinff  Di.slrict  Manaprer  ready  to  em¬ 
bark  on  his  first  executive  position.  In 
a  growini;  area  but  needs  ambitious 
sdf-starter  with  promotion.al  ability. 
Uiated  in  Eastern  i>art  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Chart  Area  2.  Newspaper  offers 
adequate  frinae  benefits  as  well  as 
room  for  iulvancement  dei>endent  upon 
sueoeaKful  i>i>eration  of  iiosition.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Alt  replies  will  he  held  conii- 
doitisl.  Kox  No.  425,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ClRCULuVTION  MANAGER.  California 
suburban  daily  seeks  mature  younx 
man  to  direct  circulation  operations. 
Job  requirements  include  collexe  de- 
area  in  Itusineas  Administration  or 
allied  fiekLs  iind  su|)ervisory  or  man- 
acerial  exiH'rience  on  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Please  .send  detailed  resume  out- 
linniK  »ducation.  experience,  employ¬ 
ment  record  and  references.  State 
minimum  salary  requirement.  All  re¬ 
plies  kei>t  strictly  confidential.  Box 
439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRtmcVriON  MANAGER:  Experi¬ 
enced  man,  stmnx  on  promotion  and 
aerrice  for  small,  but  bexwninx  North¬ 
ern  Oalif.  daily.  Hixhiy  competitive 
market  rwiuires  man  axxressive  and 
prepared  to  roll  up  sleeves.  Top  pay 
and  benefits.  Bo.x  464,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Copytcriter 

DIRECT  MAIL 
CIRCULATION  SALES 
SUNSET  MAGAZINE. 
MENLO  PARK 
CALIFORNIA 

Direct  mail  sales  copy¬ 
writer  to  assist  Circulation 
Manager.  Must  have  good 
recent  experience  creating 
direct  mail  sales  letters — 
for  publisher  preferable. 

Position  will  enable  you  to 
work  on  full-range  of  sub¬ 
scription  and  newsstand 
functions,  circulation  an¬ 
alysis,  and  promotion. 

Age  27  to  35,  college 
background  preferred. 
Good  business  appearance 
and  manner  are  important. 

Send  complete  resume, 
photo,  and  at  least  two 
examples  of  sales  letters 
you  have  written.  Please 
state  salary  you  require. 
All  Inquiries  confidential. 
Address  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  Sunset  Magazine, 
Menlo  Park,  California. 


Circulation 


GROWING  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  | 
WEIEKLY  offer*  manaxership  opiwr-  [ 
tunity  for  an  experienced  circulation 
man  with  sound  promotion  ideas.  Box  | 
428,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Classified  Adrertising 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMEN  needed  im- 
mediately  for  lart^e  metropolitan  daily 
in  Chart  Area  2.  We  prefer  at  leaat 
two  years*  experience  in  newspaper 
held  but  will  c*onsidor  experienced 
2LKency  man.  Must  have  Service  re¬ 
quirements  fulfilled.  Send  complete 
resume  statin^r  atre.  marital  status, 
previous  experience  and  salary  required 
to  Box  No.  421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FIXPFIRIENCED  SALESMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  Chart  Areas  6.  7.  8 
and  Rocky  Mountain  states.  Write 
fully.  Inland  Daily  Press  As.sociation, 

7  South  Dearborn.  Chicaxo. 


Display  Adrertising 


EXCELLENT  POSITION 
FOR  AN  AMBITIOUS 


SO  editor  8C 


Correspondents 

CORRESPONDENTS— Public  relaUons 
axency  with  network  of  community 
rorresiiondents  for  )>lacement  of  client 
stories  seeks  correspondents  in  follow- 
inx  areas;  Albany,  N.  Y.:  Akron,  O. : 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. :  Charlotte,  N.  C.: 
(^arleston.  W.  Va.;  Cincinnati,  O.: 
Columbia,  S.  C.  :  Columbus,  O.;  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
IxHiisville,  Ky.;  Milwaukee.  Wise.; 
Richmond.  Va. :  San  Diexo.  Calif.;  St. 
Ixiuis.  Mo.  :  Washinxton,  D.  C.  Box  i 
406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

R13CENT  J-SCHOOL  GRAD  for  asst. 
!idv.  mxr.  one  of  nation's  finest  week¬ 
lies.  Chart  Area  2.  $75  to  start.  Job 
demands  sufierlative  salesmanship, 
imaxinative  advertisinx.  ability  to  step 
1  up  soon  to  $100  and  substantial  in- 
'  centives.  full  charxe  new  publication. 
Box  407.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  WANTED 
j  — xood  salesman  with  ability  to  super¬ 
vise  two  assistants  coverinx  4-com- 
munity  Vt.  area  for  Weekly  chain. 
P.  D.  Belknap,  Vt.  Newsi>ai)er  Corp’n., 
Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 

]  ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  younx.  I 
j  fully  experienced  to  sell  and  supervise 
.8-man  department  of  xrowinx  Central 
I  California  Weekly.  $120  to  start,  plus 
.idded  benefits.  Write  fully  to  Box 
427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  xrow- 
inx  San  EVancisco  .l-day  bay  area  pa¬ 
per.  Good  opportunity  for  experienced 
man.  5>end  resume  and  expect^  salary 
to  Box  437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MAN.  ex¬ 
perienced,  enerxetic.  For  fast-xrowinx 
I  California  Weekly.  $100  plus  bonus 
and  benefits.  Permanent.  Write  all, 
references,  to  Box  451,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMiH^  for  daily 
newspapers  in  Chart  Areas  6,  7.  8 
and  Rocky  Mountain  states.  Write 
fully.  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
7  South  Dearborn,  Chicaxo. 

FASTEST  -  GROWING  MEDIUM 
DAILY  in  Chart  Area  2  has  rare 
opportunity  for  an  experienced  hard- 
hittinx  advertisinx  man  to  become 
assistant  to  advertisinx  manaxer  to 
work  with  and  direct  sales  staff,  han¬ 
dle  responsibility  of  promotion  and 
production  departments.  Send  complete 
resume,  statinx  salary  requirements  to 
Box  443,  Editor  tt  Publisher. 


KEY  .SPOT  OPEN  ON 
NEBRASKA  DAILY 
EX)P 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Top  eaminxs  for  enerxetic  man  able 
to  sell  and  service  larxe  and  small 
accounts  of  all  types.  Tell  all  first 
letter,  references.  Box  445,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

THIS  is  an  opportunity  that  seldom  ! 
occurs — a  permanent  i>osition  at  con-  I 
siderably  above  averaxe  remuneration.  | 
on  one  of  the  nation's  finest  and  best 
paid  newspaper  advertisinx  staffs — 
where  results  are  well  rewarded. 

THE  man  we  seek  thorouxhly  under¬ 
stands  retailinx  and  is  able  to  work 
closely  with  business  firms,  planninx 
advertisinx  budxets  to  meet  the  sales 
opportunities  month  by  month.  He 
should  also  be  able  to  write  excellent 
sellinx  coi>y  and  make  attractive  lay¬ 
outs.  Every  iiossible  sales  aid  is  avail¬ 
able  for  doinx  a  topnotch  job.  We  do 
not  run  “Specials.” 

THIS  newspaper  is  a  hixhiy  proxres- 
sive  morninx  and  eveninx  combina¬ 
tion  of  over  100.000  circulation  in  one  | 
of  the  fastest  xrowinx  and  major  met-  ; 
roiK)lit\n  markets  in  the  South.  A 
I  beautiful  city  in  which  you  and  your 
family  would  enjoy  pleasant  livinx.  I 
excellent  climate,  ideal  workinx  con-  ; 
j  ditions,  3-day  week.  I 

AIRMAIL  in  confidence  complete  de¬ 
tails  includinx  axe,  education,  also 
personal  information,  exiierience  and 
preeent  salary  to  Chester  Rose,  Local 
Advertisinx  Manaxer,  Greensboro  News- 
Record,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


MEDIUM-SIZED  WESTERN  DAILY 
needs  display  man.  Good  climnte, 
xrowinx  paper.  Salary-commission, 
movinx  expenses  iwd.  Give  experience, 
send  i>hoto.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
426,  EMitor  &  iHiblisher. 


SALESMAN- 
DISPLAY  ADVER'nSING 

Younx  man  with  experience  wanted. 
Sales  ability,  lay-out  and  copy  talent 
xiven  the  first  consideration.  Good 
city,  moderate  climaie,  fine  schools, 
and  expandinx  market.  Write  fully 
with  references  to:  Advertisinx  Di¬ 
rector.  Clovis  News-Journal,  Clovis, 
New  Mexico. 

UNIQUE  WEJEKLY  offset  news-maxa- 
zine  in  year-’round  Southern  California 
resort  area  has  unusual  opixrrtunity 
for  top  calibre  promotion-type  sales¬ 
man  with  )>ublic  relations  ability.  Must 
be  able  to  contact  top  manaxement, 
and  desixn  and  sell  si>ecial  sections 
and  campaixns.  workinx  directly  with 
the  publisher.  We  will  xroas  $50,000 
thLs  (our  second)  year,  and  have  oper¬ 
ated  since  April  without  a  display 
represerttative.  Boost  this  to  $75,000 
and  you'll  earn  $10,000.  F\iture  po¬ 
tential  unlimited.  Box  450,  FMitor  & 
Publisher. 

Editorial 

BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobe  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E 
Madison  St..  Chicaxo  2,  lliinms. 
CE  6-.3670. 


GROWING  CHART  AREA  2  mominx- 
eveninx  Dailies  have  openinxs  for  A-1 
Deskman  —  experienced  all-beats  Re¬ 
porter — and  Woman's  News  Writer. 
$119-$123.50  scale  for  journeymen.  Box 
266.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  MAN  with  ad¬ 
vertisinx  knowledxe  for  expandinx  pro¬ 
motion  department.  Good  pay,  bmefits. 
I  Write  Box  386  Editor  &  PxAlisber. 


NEWS-I’ICTURE-E-EATURE  EiDITOR. 
ex|H>rienced.  imaxinative,  versatile  and 
axxressive,  for  100, hOO  class  newspaper. 
Must  understand  both  art  and  news 
hundlinx.  Box  381  Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER,  exiierienced  in  all  beats 
with  stress  on  business  news  <-overaxe. 
for  morninx  l>ai)er  in  Central  Virxinia 
Metroiiolitan  area.  E’ive  -  day  week, 
numerous  frinxe  benefits.  David  W. 
Wrixht,  Manaxinx  Eklitor,  The  Lynch- 
burx  News,  Inc.,  Lynchburx,  Va. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  proxressive  Up¬ 
state  New  York  morninx  Daily.  40- 
hour  week,  benefits.  Need  man  with 
field  and  desk  exi>erience.  Write  Box 
368.  Eilitor  &  Ihiblisher,  with  all  de¬ 
tails,  references. 

STATE  EDITOR  to  direct  strinxers, 
edit  and  makeup  lively  area  news  -sec¬ 
tion  for  proxressive  p.m.  Daily.  This 
key  position  open  immediately.  Write 
fully,  E.  J.  Karrixan,  American-News, 
Alx-rdeen,  South  Dakota. 

WOMAN'S  NEWS  REPORTER,  some 
experience  desired.  Must  enjoy  meet- 
inx  the  public.  Lively  New  Enxiand 
Daily  newspat>er.  Box  366,  EMitor  & 

'  iKiblisher. 

COPYREADEIR  for  prominent  midwest 
!  daily  in  100,000  plus  cla.ss.  Will  ron- 
'  sidt-r  younx  man  with  one  or  two 
!  years  experience  or  recent  xraduate 
who  has  completed  military  oblixation. 
This  is  addition  to  top-notch  staff. 
Attractive  insurance,  health  care  and 
|)ension  proxram.s.  Write  iiersonnel  di¬ 
rector,  South  Bend  Tribune,  South 
Bend  26.  Indiana. 

DEISKMAN  for  ciuality  6-day,  eveninx. 
Northern  Ohio.  26,000  circulation. 

I  Should  bo  versatile,  not  necessarily 
!  heavily  experienced.  Must  be  fast, 

I  :iccurate,  ambitious  enouxh  to  strive 
for  excellent  work.  $100.00.  Box  409, 

I  E^tor  &  Publisher. 

I  - 

j  UVESTOCK  NEWS  EDITOR  for  well- 
established  weekly  coverinx  Northwest 
states.  Must  handle  camera,  darkroom 
experience  helpful;  experience  in  hecul- 
lines,  paxe  dummyinx  and  layout,  re¬ 
write,  news  and  features  are  musts. 
Salary  de|iends  on  qualifications;  xood 
liersonality,  able  to  meet  iniblic  and 
represent  publication  capably  on  all 
occasions  are  essential.  Write  fully  to 
Norman  G.  Warsinske.  Publi^er, 
Western  livestock  Reiiorter,  P.O.  Box 
2559,  Billinxs.  Montana. 

REPORTER  for  axxressive  Ohio,  6- 
day  eveninx  of  25.000  circulation. 
Brixht  bexinner  considered.  Must  bo 
alert  and  like  work.  $75.00.  Box  417, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

1  REPORTER  for  xeneral  reportinx. 

•  Man  with  some  experience  preferred. 
Proxressive  prize  -  winninx  newspaper 

'  with  14,000  circulation  in  fine  city  of 

*  20,000  pop.  Chart  Area  6.  ExceilOTt 
workinx  conditions.  Good  salary.  Write 
Box  394,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.  i - - 

REPORTER  for  Virxinia  13.000  cir- 
,  cuiation  Daily.  Limited  experience  ac- 
I  ceptable.  Must  have  car.  Give  full 
,  details,  photo,  in  first  letter.  The 
.  Staunton  Leader,  Staunton.  Va. 

I  - — 

WE  ARB  LOOKING  for  an  enerxetic, 
younx  man  with  sound  experience  in 
all  fields  of  reportinx  —  wire,  beats, 
pix,  features.  Must  have  workinx 
knowiedxe  of  iayout  and  be  abie  to 
supervise  staff. 

Manaxinx  editor's  job  on  5,100  daily 
open  to  the  rixbt  man.  Good  salary 
j  and  plenty  of  elbow  room  for  xood 
ideas.  We  want  a  brixht.  readable 
product  with  features  on  base  of  xood, 
hard  news. 

-  State  full  experience,  references  and 

-  statistics  in  first  application.  H. 
ficlmafsma.  Reflector  -  Herald,  Norwalk, 
Ohio. 
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Editorial 


Editorud 


Editorial 


Mechanical 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  an  Editor  who  i  DBSKMAN,  aKe  30-45,  fxia^rienced  on  NEW  ENGLAND  AFTERNOON 
is  looking  for  opiwrtunity.  Editorship  of  univt>rsal  desk,  wanted  by  ttrowntf  DAILY  of  12,000  seeks  seasoned  re- 
excellent  Semi-Weekly  in  Midw'est  oiien  I  Metro|K»litan  mominjt  Daily,  Chart  i>orter  ex|>erienced  in  municipal  news 
soon.  We  need  an  auKre-ssive,  competent  j  Area  3.  Details,  photo  firs*  leitter.  Box  |  coveiaite,  features  and  neneral  assittn-  I 
man  who  likes  community  living  and  |  431,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  ment.  Give  ex|>erien(«,  salary  ex|iected  , 

and  references  in  first  letter.  Box  454, 


has  a  real  interest  in  small-city  alTairs. 


Salary  commensurate  with  willingness  FAMILY  CHAIN  of  six  dailies  wants  '  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  ability.  State  background,  salary  I  a  manatrini?  editor  who  has  the  busi-  .  —  — 


MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 


7-<iay  mornintc  newspaiH^r,  middle  At* 
lantic  Ktate.  Should  havt^  ITS  and 
l>i’€*8M*Htereo  (*ombination  t*.\|H'rience  and 


needs  and  |>erson^  information  in  first  1  ness  sense  (and  promotional  sense)  ,  REPORTER.  Northwest  Coast  a^Kres*  have  Keneral  b^kKround  in  overall 
letter.  Box  422-A.  Editor  &  Publisher,  develop  into  a  publisher  of  a  Cali*  give  liberal  afternoon  daily,  be^inninK  i  mechanical  o|>eration  of  u  daily  newt* 

- - -  fornia  daily,  near  coast,  in  the  climate  January  1st  or  before.  Features,  news,  pH|>er.  Plecute  tell  us  all  .tboui  your* 

ASSISTANT  TO  EDITOR —— Informa-  center  of  the  world.  Applicant  must  •  photoKrai>hy.  Ex|>erience  not  factor  but  |  self-  -exiJerience  —  referenct»H —  salary 

tion  Director  for  monthly  newHi)ai)er  be  30  or  YO'UNGETR,  must  be  capable  desire  is.  $375  to  $400  with  frinKcs.  '  Your  reply  will  be  held  in  strict  con- 

of  an  ortranization  which  (onducts  :  of  writing  a  daily  column.  Startintr  Box  438,  Editor  &  Publisher.  '  fidence.  Box  399.  Editor  &  Publisher 

campapms  for  overseas  relief  with  I  salary  w'ill  be  $130,  from  there  on  it’s - - ! - -  - - J 

major  8upi)ort  from  church  and  farm  up  to  you.  Box  440,  Editor  &  Pub-  ;  REPORTER-WRITER  ;$150  i>er  week.  I  OLD  E>»TABLISHED  CALIF.  DAILY 

people.  National  office  within  two  hours  |  lisher.  ;  Prefer  man  now  livinjr  in  D.  C.  area,  in  ideal  coastal  location  has  oi>enina 


drive  of  Chica>;o.  Excellent  job  o|H>or-  I  - Y 

tunity  for  journalism  ^Tad  or  e<iuiva-  i  GENERAL  AS 
lent  w’ith  varied  writing?  experience.  1  ER-siK)rtswriter, 
Box  443,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ■  daily  of  I2,00i 


— .  Resumes  to  Irma  Hunt,  Project  HOPE.  ‘  for  Kood  o|>erator.  Pi-efer  combination 

ASSUiNMElNT  REPOHT-  ;  18I8  "M”  St.,  Northwest,  Waishinjfton  '  man.  Permanent  i>ositUtn  in  weli- 
mter,  Chart  Area  1,  P.M.  6,  D.  C,  e<iuip|)e<l  sho|).  Base  pay  in  excess  of 

1-, OOP-13, 000  State  salary,  ;  ^ -  $125  iier  week.  Some  overtime  avail- 


Box  443,  Editor  &  Publisher.  daily  of  12,0(M#-13,000.  State  salary,  ; -  —  $125  |)er  w€^k.  Some  ov€*rlime  avail 

- - - I  references,  exi>erience  first  letter.  Box  SOUTHWEIST  DAILY  lookiiit?  for  >fen-  |  able  at  time  and  a  half  if  *U*8ired.  ExI 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  for  all  depart-  463,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  I  era!  news  reix>rter  with  some  exi>eri-  !  cellent  ^nefils,  includinvr  life  and  hos- 

ments  of  daily  new8pai>ers  in  Chart  i - - - - - .  ence.  Write  Box  452,  Editor  &  Pub-  i  nitalization  insurance,  holidays  and  v«. 

Areas  6,  7.  8  and  R<K’ky  Mountain  |  MEDIUM-SIZE  TEXAS  DAILY  Iwk-  Usher,  )rivin>(  full  backKround,  ex-  i  cations.  0*i>en  shop.  Man  we  seek 
states.  Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  Press  j  invr  for  reiK>rter-photoKra|>her.  Limit^  I>e<*ted  starting  salary,  etc.  '  must  be  able  to  produce  and  fit  in  with 


Association, 

caKO. 


li:>uth  Dearborn,  C^i-  exiH*rience  all  rijrht.  Write  Box  447, 
:  Editor  &  Publisher. 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  PAGES 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  industry" 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIPMENT 

•  TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB  .  .  . 


"  ,  "  ;  I  ;  a  statf  of  hitrh  iiuality  iN-ople.  Will 

STATE  EDITOR  to  head  two-man  de-  |  allow-  time  for  moving  to  California, 
imrtment,  bureau.  30  oorre«|K>ndents,  '  Hox  333.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

for  resort  city  Great  Lake  daily.  Chal- - - - - -  - - - 

lenttintt  s|>ot  for  younK  man  on  the  j  pH(yrO-E24GRAVER  wrho  can  double 
way  ui>  with  news  no^^.  feature  ability,  .  ,<litorial  for  six-day  daily  of  16.000. 
camera  know.how  and  plenty  of  initia-  I  Write  Hei-b  Hamee,  News-Tribune.  La 

tiye  Job  calls  for  spe*^.  accuracy.  ,  m  ,  Ustintf  experience,  salary. 

briitht  writing  and  ability  to  learn  i  _ _ 1. 

layout.  Send  samides.  exiiected.  |  WANTED:  Experienced  commercial 


Bo.x  458,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


;  WORKING  EDITOR  — or  man-wife 
combination,  to  take  over  editorial 
!  responsibility  for  Vt.  3.000  ABC 
j  Weekly.  Must  be  ex|)erienced.  P.  D. 

I  Belknap,  Vt.  Newsi>a|>er  Corp’n.,  Bel- 
I  lows  Falls.  Vt. 


printer.  J.  C.  Phillips,  Borper  News- 
Herald,  Borcer,  Texas. 


Production 


Free  Lance 


WANTED 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 


Clip  and  mail! 


Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  Now  York  36,  Now  York 


Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ 

(Count  five  average  words  per  line) 


insertions. 


notch  material.  For  prosi>ectus  out-  '  cations  will  be  held  strictly  i-onfiden- 
lininp  rates  and  story  requirements  i  tial.  Send  complete  iiersonal  and  buii- 


CLASSIFICATION: 
COPY: _ 


Mechanical 


Public  Relations 


MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 


CREATIVE  WRITER 


To  assume  complete  charge  of  the 
mechanical  depaitment  of  a  modern 
new^>ai>er  —  circular  printinir  plant, 
rotary  press  eciuip|)ed.  Heavy  cust<Hner 
contact  and  exacting;  in  suiMtrvision  of 
all  departments.  VVe  are  modern  in 
health  and  welfare  plan.  profit-sharinK 
etc.  Write  complete  backKround  of  ex¬ 
perience  etc..  Chart  Area  2  to  Box  422, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 


TWO  MEN  FOR 
MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
SALES  TO  NEWSPAPER 


in  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 

NAME _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ 

CITY.  STATE _ 

Authorized  BY _ 


•  Field  sales  and  service  enjftneers,  or  mi  in. 

i  production  men  with  substantial  prac-  Adclr6SS  Box  455, 

tical  newspai)er  exi)erience,  desiring  r  J*j.  o  n  L-.1*  U 

I  sales  careers.  Ground  fioor  opportunity  tclitor  «  rUbllShBr 

I  in  well  financed  jrrowth  orf^anization - - 

i  specializinj?  in  material  handling  and  METROPOLITAN  (^TY  in  Chart  Arcs 
I  other  equipment  for  newspapers.  3  seekinj;  seasoned  PR  man.  Solid 


Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  of  upstate  New  York 
manufacturer  Is  seeking  a 
young  creative  writer  who 
has  solid  editorial  experi¬ 
ence.  Technical  background 
desirable  for  participation 
In  expanding  product  pub¬ 
licity  program.  Training 
and  experience  will  deter¬ 
mine  starting  salary  In 
$7,500-$8,500  range  with 
nationally  known  growth 
firm. 

Address  Box  455, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


B 


NEW  TRADE  MONTHLY  wants  rec-  k>(AMA(~PR 

oKnizMl  writers  on  bar,  restaurant,  pri-  i  M AINMOCK 

vate  club  o|>eration8.  Send  resumes, 

prices,  samples  of  published  work.  Box  !  West  Coast  metroimlitan  <iaily  seek. 


365,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ,  exi>erienred  Production  MaiiaKcr.  The 

- - I  man  we  select  will  have  demonstrated 

WRITERS!  We're  lookinK  for  colorful,  his  ability  to  work  through  the  variou. 


dramatic  articles  that  will  api>eal  to  a  |  de|>artmental  foremen  to  produce  an 
mass  audience.  Celebrity  interviews.  \  efficient,  economical  operation.  Enin- 


true  crime  and  adventure,  science.  neerinK  deKiee  or  training  desirable, 
medicine,  :reneral  interest  featurccs.  |  Must  have  ability  to  handle  day-to-dny 


"The  World’s  Liveliest  Paper"  now  1  problems  alonK  with  short  and  long 
pays  the  hicrhest  rates  ever  for  top-  !  ranite  planning  for  expansion.  Appli- 


.  write:  James  Allan,  Man.  Ed.,  Na-  I  ness  resume  to  Box  429,  Editor  k 
i  tional  Enquirer,  Dept.  705,  655  Madi-  Publisher. 

'•  son  Ave.,  New  York  21.  N.  Y.  i  — ■ 


Technical,  industrial  enKineerin:;  or  media  back^rround  and  PR  experience 
business  administration  education  de-  reciuired.  Will  direct  PR  proKram,  with 


sirable.  Midwest  and  southern  loca-  aKency  counsel,  for  all  dei>artment« 


tions.  Salary  ot>en  $8,000- 

Address  iceraonal  to  Howard  M.  Jam-  Usher, 
pol.  President,  Jampol  Corporation,  Di- 
vision  of  Lamson  Corporation,  728-742 
61  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


(For  Situa-Kons  Wanted  Ads.  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  order 
see  Classified  Advertising  Rate  Box) 


'  EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  news- 
I  paper  mechanical  departments.  Chart 
I  Areaa  6,  7.  8  and  Rocky  Mountain 
I  states.  Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  Press 


INSTRUCTION 

Linotype  School 


\  Association,  7  South  Dearborn,  Ohi- 
i  oatfo. 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


$8.000-$10,000.  Box  448,  Editor  &  Pub- 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


idministrative  i 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Photography 

AUDITOK  -  CONTROLLER,  now  em¬ 
ployed  as  such  with  larKe  Kroup.  Col¬ 
lege  trained.  exi>erience  in  all  det>art- 
oenU  of  ntws|)aper.  Excellent  record 
tod  referencea.  Box  3i>5.  Editor  & 
Publioher. 

LOOKINC  KfyR  MGMT.  STRENGTH 
and  experience?  timfidential  —  Inter¬ 
mediary.  Box  3tt8.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOUGH.  TOP  EXECU'nVB.  .36, 
preaent  coriKiriite  vice-president,  former 
tditor-publisher,  $15.6IKi  plus  iiercentaKe 
increased  >.'roBS,  contract.  Box  390. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

key  MANAGEJMENT  POSITION 
wanted  by  a  34-year-old  practicinir 
attorney  with  nine  years’  of  editorial 
and  [(reduction  ex|>erience.  E'er  de¬ 
tailed  bnH-hure  write  Box  462,  Elditor 
t  Publisher. 

Cireutaiion 


ORCULATION  DIRECTOR 
OR 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Personal:  .\Ke  32:  family  man;  vet¬ 
eran. 

Education :  Bachelor  of  Science  Detrree 
in  Business  Administration 
Member  of:  ICMA:  ISCMA  ;  SCMA. 
Work  Exiwrience:  20.0(Ki  to  160,000 
circulation,  won  newsi>B|>erboy  pro¬ 
motion  awards;  new  banking  sys¬ 
tem  for  carriers;  BudKet  planning  ; 
Little  .Merchant:  ABC:  Telephone  , 
Solicitation;  Office  control  and  i(er- 
sonnel  leadership. 

Box  364,  Eiditor  &  Publisher,  i 

MR.  PUBLISHER 

Ate  you  satisfied  with  your  circulation, 
circulation  revenue?  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager.  25  years'  ex|)erience  in  ALL 
PHASES  of  circulation— country  and 
city.  Little  Merchant  plan,  promotion. 
ABC  rulee.  office  management.  With 
newspapers  from  15,000  to  140,000  class. 
Have  reached  maximum  and  iiotential  i 
at  present  newspai)er.  Only  desire  to  j 
move  up  to  lamer  newspaper.  Box  : 
372,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  I 

TWENTY-TWO  YEARS  with  one  of  : 
the  country’s  larirest  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaiM-rs.  Last  iK>sition  Country  , 
(Srculation  Manager  and  Administra¬ 
tive  Assistant  to  Circulation  Director.  ■ 
Experienced  all  phases  of  circulation,  ; 
mail  room  and  stencil  room  operation. 
Owned  and  successfully  ot>erated  news¬ 
paper  agency.  Age  :J9,  family.  Chart 
.Area  2.  Reply  Box  419,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

HOME  DELIVERY  EXPERT.  15  years’ 
experience  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day.  E'amiliar  with  all  ihases  of  circu¬ 
lation  work.  Box  404,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


0VE31  10  YEARS  in  circulation  sales 
ai^  pixvmotion — varied  background 
with  both  large  and  small  dailies.  Elx- 
pwienc^  in  Home  Delivery.  Carrier 
Proj^tion  and  Telephone  Solicitation, 
^king  i>osition  with  good  future. 
Box  459.  Elditor  &  ^blisher. 


_ ('orre»pondentg 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT— 
Legal,  financial,  tax,  government  ar¬ 
ticles  on  i>eriodic  basis  sought  by 
jawyer-economist-wTiter.  Work  now 
“mg  published  by  national  publica¬ 
tion. 

A34  EJditor  &  Publisher 

_ Editorial 

**  EDITOR  &  REPORTERS 

National  clearing  house  for  comi>etent 
personnel  roast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  emidoyer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
5«  W.  45  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


AMUSEMENT  EDITOR.  Columnist.  I 
E'eature  Writer,  Display  Sales.  20  years’  1 
experience.  Sober.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  i 
6.  10.  11,  12.  Box  .'138,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher.  I 

TRADE  JOURNALS.  I’ll  write  Wash-  . 
ington  column  for  you.  Box  329,  Elditor  < 
&  Publisher.  > 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT,  Chart  Area  | 
2.  wanted  by  women’s  editor  of  Metro- 
liolitan  Dailies.  Ten  years’  experience  i 
includes  news.  Prizes  in  s|>ort8.  fea¬ 
tures,  women’s.  Enjoy  hard  work,  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  376,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

BARGAIN  OE'FER.  Top-rank  news-  j 
man,  author,  now  with  Defense  agency 
in  Washington,  has  some  private  in¬ 
come.  offers  professional  exiierience  at 
minimum  salary  on  pa|>er  in  home 
State  of  Te.xas  or  New  Me.xico.  Is  52,  ' 
healthy,  sober,  enjoys  good  work. 
Wants  more  freedom,  community  life.  ' 
time  to  write.  Box  405,  Ekiitor  & 

Publisher, 

NEWS  EDITOR.  43.  now  employed 
on  evening  Daily,  40.000,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  as  managing  editor.  Bo.x  401, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

REWRITE  -  DESKMAN.  MetroMitan 
exiierience.  35.  ,MU  graduate,  SDX, 
WW  11  veteran.  Seeks  new  location.  ' 
E'ast.  accurate.  Box  416,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITORSHIP  WANTED. 
Four  versatile  years  news  and  siiorts  ; 
on  Chart  Area  2  Dailies.  Know  desk,  : 
camera — all  siwrts!  College,  veteran, 
28.  car.  Travel  anywhere.  Box  416,  j 
[  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  small  town  Daily  Eklitor- 
;  Writer,  42,  now  making  SIO.OOO,  will- 
.  ing  to  gamble  by  exchanging  services 
for  share  in  good  Weekly.  No  cash 
to  invest.  College  town  preferred.  Box  , 
397,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

TWENTY  -  E'lVE  YEARS  REPORT-  ; 
j  ING,  rewrite,  editing,  newspapers  and 
j  radio;  sound  judgment  ;  fast  worker  on 

•  desk.  Wants  copy  reading  or  telegraiih 
I  desk  job.  Prefer  (Thart  Area  8.  Box 

^  402.  ^itor  &  Publisher.  j 

.34  -  YEAR  -  OLD  NEWSPAPERMAN 
I  (reporter,  editorial  writer,  legislative  , 
correeixrndent),  now  administrative  as-  I 
'  sistant  to  Governor  of  Florida.  Seeks 
i  opportunity  requiring  initiative,  judg¬ 
ment,  capacity  for  original  thought.  i 
I  broad  knowledge  of  communications 
'  media,  iiolitics,  government,  non-gov-  ' 
ernmental  organizations,  community 
'  and  human  relations.  Box  408,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 

ALERT.  SINGLE  WOMAN,  age  23, 
seeks  reporter’s  job  on  daily  (100,000 

*  class) :  women’s  news  writer  one  year ; 
car;  (Cornell  graduate.  Write  Box  457, 
Elditor  &  Ifiiblisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  OR  DESK  JOB  wanted 
I  on  Midwest  daily.  Eleven  years  on 
desk :  able,  college  graduate.  38.  Avail- 
'  able  immediately.  Bo.x  446.  Ekiitor  & 
j  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  experienced,  mature,  top 
i  know-how  daily,  weekly,  magazine. 

[  j  Write  Box  460,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  33.  Na-  ' 
'  I  tional  prize  winner.  Sports  and  fea- 
■  '  ture  experience.  Prefer  Editorial.  Ten 
I  years  present  job.  Married,  children. 

'  i  Will  send  samples.  Box  433,  Ekiitor  & 

.  I  Publisher. 

•  FAST,  ACXJURATE,  highly  competent 
'  and  fully-trained  news  reporter,  fea- 
i  ture  writer,  experienced  managerial 
^  ,  side.  Large  daily,  suburban  weekly, 

'  !  community  newspaper  work  for  over 
~  I  20  years.  Special  page,  feature  exi^rt. 

I  Prefer  Midwest,  South.  Immediate. 

5  1  Wire  Box  436,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  GENERAL  RE¬ 
PORTING,  feature  writing,  special-  1 
ized  in  farm  features,  editorials  on  ; 
large  Midwest  Daily  and  magazine.  1 
Handle  camera.  Administrative  expe-  ! 
rience.  Married,  reliable,  top  refer-  ; 
ences.  Well  acquainted  in  farm  jioliti-  i 
cal  circle.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  2.  3,  6,  I 
8.  Box  456,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  ! 

REPORTER,  girl.  2  years’  experience,  i 
journalism  graduate,  general  assign-  ! 
ment,  features;  likes  hard  work.  Box 
453,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  on  40,000  daily  looking  ' 
for  .siK>t  on  larger  pai>er.  Four  years’  ] 
all-round  e.xjierience.  Beet  references. 
Box  444,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher,  | 

REPORTER  with  rewrite  and  copy- 
,  reading  experience  prefers  sportswrit-  | 
ing.  but  versatile  enough  to  accept 
other  assignments.  Willing  to  learn  I 
production.  Draft  free.  29,  single.  1 
Available  two  weeks  after  contact. 
Salary :  current  Guild  rates.  Box  410. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  -  DESKMAN.  10 
;  years’  experience  with  large  Midwest- 
'  ern  paper,  42  years  old.  (?an  handle 
any  situation.  Bo.x  436.  Ekiitor  &  . 
Publisher.  j 

WANTED:  challenge,  reaiKinsibility.  | 
future.  Copy  editor  on  Metroiiolitan 
A.M.  with  13  years’  far-ranging  expe¬ 
rience,  seeks  DEiSK  WORK  on  small 
.  city  P.M.  Age  38.  married,  l-'(i  chil- 
j  dren.  Chart  Areas  2,  6.  Bo.x  461, 

Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  PRE»S  PHOTOtiRAPHE®. 
one  year  experience,  willing  to  sacrifice 
salary  for  experience.  Box  387,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 

INDUSTRIAL.  INSTRUCTIONAL 
AND  PITBUC  RELA’nONS 
PHO’niGRAPHY 
Special  Assignments  Only! 

Box  423  Ekiitor  &  Publisher 

Public  Relationg 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  em|>loyee  ixrmmunications 
l>eople  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con- 
i  tact:  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON- 
I  NEL,  67  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2, 

I  Illinois.  CE  6-567U. 

I  Special  Editions 

(TINTENNIAL.  SEk5QUI.  PROGRESS 
Eklitions.  Ten  years’  experience.  Sin¬ 
cere;  will  produce  results.  College;  37. 
Bo-x  199,  Ekiitor  &  PuWi.sher. 

BUSINESS  REVIEW  PAGE 
.sold  for  52  weeks  commission  basis. 
!  Lester  Lazarus 

52  Cutler  St.,  Winthrop,  Mass. 


Mechanical  | 

E’lVE-YEAR  FLOORMAN,  i>age  make¬ 
up.  relief  photo-engraver,  seeks  |>er- 
manent  job  in  western  Midwest.  32. 
married,  good  references.  Box  359, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

MEDHANICAL  SUPEJRINTENDENT 
available  1st  of  1961.  35.000  circulation 
class.  Details  u|K>n  re<iue8t.  Ray  Ben¬ 
nett.  R.  1).  #2,  Box  156,  New  ’Trijioli, 
Penna. 


"WE  DONT  SCORCH  THE  ISARTH” 

Mr.  Publisher:  Get  that  PLUS  linage. 
You  keep  your  regulars — we  beat  the 
bushes  for  you.  Commission  basis. 
Nationwide  —  References 
Robert  Peck  Carmean  &  Associates 
P.O.  Box  3362.  Auatin-13  Texas 


Syndicate  Salesmen 

SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  thoroughly 
experienced  in  calling  on  newspapers; 
has  traveled  nationwide  for  15  years 
demonstrating  value  of  high-grade  fea¬ 
tures  to  the  moat  meticulous  clients. 
Available  inrunediately.  Box  449,  Elditor 
&  Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Readership  Surveys 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  — or  whether  it  is  going  in  the 
Every  editor  or  publisher  at  right  direction, 
some  time  or  another  wishes  he  Manpower  required  to  trans- 
had  an  accurate  readership  sur-  late  and  tabulate  the  returns 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


vey  to  guide  him  in  page  make¬ 
up,  selection  of  features,  etc. 


(and  also  to  run  conducted  plant 
tours)  may  be  a  problem  in  some 


Most  of  them  are  staggered  by  sliops. 

the  cost  of  such  a  survey  and  Mr.  lula  has  solved  that  by 
do  the  best  they  can  without  it  employing  college  boys  on  a  part- 
on  a  sort  of  “fly  by  the  seat  of  time  basis  after  some  initial 


your  pants”  operation. 


training.  We  concluded  he  has 


At  the  Eastern  Regional  developed  a  backlog  of  part-time 
Workshop  of  the  National  News-  talent  suitable  to  tackle  almost 
paper  Promotion  Association  any  job  in  his  department, 
here  this  week  two  inexpensive  *  *  * 

survey  methods  were  discussed  We  have  mentioned  before, 
which  any  newspaper  could  but  think  it  is  worth  saying 
adopt.  One  is  tied  up  with  plant  again,  that  the  promotion  man- 
tours  and  the  other  is  done  by  agers  of  our  newspapers  are 
carriers.  about  the  hardest  working  group 

*  *  *  of  conv’ention-goers  in  our  busi- 

Ralph  F.  lula,  Jr.,  of  the  ness — with  the  possible  exception 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Jonrrial,  of  managing  editors.  These  two 
told  how  their  survey  through  groups  are  about  on  a  par. 
plant  tours  has  paid  off.  Work-  They  go  into  their  meetings 


"We  even  put  Nixon's  picture  in  the  codierstone  last  September!' 


Vermont  Daily 
Suspends  Again 


..CO  C...  .......  Momtpvttsti  Vt 

ing  through  the  schools  the  apparently  determinerl  to  get  all  rp,  i#  .  i-  ro  i  d  ’  < 

newspaper  stepped  up  its  plant  they  can  out  of  them.  They  take  Montpelier  Daily  Pos%  a 

tour  program  for  youngsters  notes  madly  on  new  ideas  that 


S’”””'  h*"  fr-  ft'h'  PubliiatiorS  the  i.P.ea-.trcps  rumiaaep  Alei- 

“a?"  tour  each  visitor  is  saZe!  ““  " 
given  a  questionnaire  alx)ut  the  A  lot  of  publishers  would  get 


last  year.  The  Times-Argus 
maintains  an  office  for  news 
and  business  in  the  former 
Argus  building.  Printing  is  done 
on  the  presses  at  the  Barre 
Times  plant  which  is  to  be 
modernized. 

Publisher's  (iorrer-tion 
Times-Argus  Publisher  Alex- 


month  history. 


incorrect  to  say  Montpelier  was 


given  a  quesuonnaire  aooui  tne  a  lot  ot  publishers  would  get  Dismissing  the  staff  of  14  on  the  only  state  capital  in  the 
paper— what  do  they  read  and  an  eye-opener  if  they  could  see  Nov  ^4  PubliLer  Heni  G  United  States  without  its  own 

what  don  t  they  read.  Different  their  own  promotion  men  and  g  ^  formerlv  of  St  Uiuis  newspaper, 

age  groups  get  different  ques-  gals  in  action  at  their  sessions.  ...  ..  .  f.  /  .  .  ’  The  Montpelier  Post  came  out 

tions.  Each  one  is  given  an  j„i„  nublishe<l  five  issues 

9HdT*«»>d  nre-stamned  envelone  *  ing.  Besides,  we  had  Competition  J^'y*  pubiisne<i  live  issues. 


age  groups  get  different  ques¬ 
tions.  Each  one  is  given  an 
addressed  pre-stamped  envelope 
in  which  to  return  the  answers. 
Mr.  lula  says  this  insures 
almost  a  100%  return. 


Elmer  Brown’s  Report 

By  an  inexplicable  quirk,  a  Free  Press. 


from  two  good  newspapers,  the  then  suspended.  It  was  refi- 
Times-Argus  and  Burlington  nanced  by  local  men  and  re¬ 


sumed  publication  Oct.  3  as  an 
eight-page  paper.  The  final  edi- 


He  has  found  that  a  samnle  *'eport  on  the  ITU’s  Training  The  Barre- Montpelier  Times-  eignt-page  paper,  me  nnai  eai- 
of  ttom  JyTi:  Ce„ter(E&P  Nov.l2,p„so  54)  Arr„,.  Ve™o„fs  la^jt  aftov-  -.le  up  of 

crrvtiin  nHewni  itP  mrl  '^as  attributed  to  ex-President  noon  paper,  has  served  the  capi-  _ 


group  is  adequate  and  accurate.  z  z  paper,  aat.  i^rve^  tne  eapt- 

Further  returns  do  not  alter  Woodruff  Randolph  instead  of  tal  city  since  the  Argus  was 


Mr.  Evans  said  he  was  leaving 


the  results. 

On  the  basis  of  such  surveys 
some  features  have,  been  changed 
or  revised.  For  instance,  the 
weekly  page  on  children’s  activi¬ 
ties  received  such  high  reader- 
ship  and  there  was  such  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  more  from  the  reader 
that  the  frequency  is  going  to 
be  stepped  up. 

*  *  « 

Richart  White  of  the  .1/ow- 
treal  Gazette  discovered  his  pro¬ 
gram  of  using  carrier  boys.  We 
believe  this  technique  has  been 
tried  elsewhere,  but  the  Gazette 
makes  it  work. 

Carriers  are  paid  10  cents  for 
returning  a  questionnaire  filled 
out  and  completed  by  a  reader. 
They  are  paid  half  that  amount 
if  the  questionnaire  is  incomplete 
but  signed  by  the  subscriber. 

There  seems  to  be  easy  and 
cheap  methods  for  a  newspaper 
to  find  out  how  it  is  meeting  the 
needs  and  desires  of  its  readers 


the  present  leader,  Elmer  Brown,  absorbed  by  the  Barre  Times  Montpelier. 


Last  Man  in  Havana 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

tionalization  of  the  sugar  industry  would 
give  these  people  an  excuse  to  invade  my 
home — everything  goes  when  you  are  na¬ 
tionalized — and  to  trump  up  some  sort  of 
charge  against  me.  I  was  ripe  for  the 
frame.  I  had  to  get  out  and  get  out  quickly. 
My  wife,  an  American  citizen,  officially  in 
Cuba  as  a  tourist,  insisted  that  I  leave  at 
once.  She  would  close  the  house  and  follow 
with  our  youngest  child,  who  also  enjoyed 
the  same  status. 

Although  I  was  the  only  passenger  to 
be  yanked  out  of  a  total  of  91  for  inspec¬ 
tion  by  the  G-2  (Cuban  secret  police)  at 
the  airport,  a  confusion  about  my  name 
let  me  through  without  difficulty.  I  left 
Cuba  on  October  6th,  expecting  my  wife 
to  leave  on  Sunday,  October  16th.  I  mis¬ 
calculated  what  actually  did  happen  by 
exactly  three  days.  On  Friday,  October 
14th,  what  was  left  of  the  Cuban  sugar 


industry  was  nationalized.  Soldiers,  militia, 
a  commandante  and  a  G-2  man  invaded  my 
home.  In  all  some  50  were  present,  armed 
with  sub-machine  guns,  rifles  and  pistols. 
My  wife  promptly  telephoned  the  U.  S. 
Embassy. 

The  frame,  of  course,  was  ready.  The 
invaders  alleged  that  I  had  a  powerful, 
secret  radio  transmitter  installed  in  the 
house.  With  a  U.  S.  representative  present 
(vice-Consul  John  Mullin),  the  house  was 
ransacked  from  top  to  bottom.  No  such 
transmitter  was  found.  It  had  never  existed. 

My  wife  and  child  were  under  house 
arrest  for  six  hours,  although  she  was 
treated  with  punctilious  politeness.  She 
left  Havana  without  incident,  arriving  in 
Miami  on  the  16th,  Sunday. 

I  was  the  first  Cuban  newspaperman  to 
turn  against  Castro,  and  the  first  to  warn 
my  countrymen  of  the  outright  communist 
nature  of  the  regime.  I  was  also  the  last 
to  leave. 

Carlos  Todd 

Coral  Cables,  Fla. 


EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  November  19,  I960 


/ 


You  cairt  budget  for  your  share  of  the  cost  of  government 
in  llie  eleetric  light  and  power  l)usiness. 

Thai's  because  nobody  can  tell  >ou  exactly  what  your 
part  of  the  bill  is. 

More  than  .S5,(K)().0(K).{KK)  in  taxpayers’  money  has 
gone  into  federal  government  power  pr«fjects.  Proponents 
of  the  projects  now  say  that  billions  more  should  be  sjtent  — 
much  of  it  to  come  from  taxes.  t(»o. 

but  there  isn't,  and  has  never  been,  a  named  “govern¬ 
ment  power  tax'’  to  show  a  single  individual  taxpayer  how 
much  of  the  bill  he  pays. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  tliis  handling  of  the  taxpayer’s 
monev  slips  by  almost  unnoticed?  That  .S5.()00.(K)(i.OO0 
went  vesterday.  and  ar<tund  SlO.tMlO.OOd.lHK)  more  has  been 
proposed,  withmit  even  a  big-scale  national  disc’ussion  of 
the  whole  picture? 

rilE  REASON  WHY  such  an  enormous  tax  burden  is 
virtually  overlooked  is  that  federal  pt»wer  spending  has  l>een 
traditionally  disguised.  It  is  often  called  “incidental’’  to 
su<  h  government  activities  as  flood-r  ontrol.  irrigation  and 
na\  igation.  But  billions  are  mighty  big  “incidentals”! 

AND  THERE  IS  NO  NEED  FOR  SUCH  SPENDING 

,  Government  doesn't  have  to  sjiend  billions  of  future 
taxes  for  America  to  have  all  the  electric  power  it  will  need. 
The  hundreds  of  independent  electric  companies  are  able 
and  ready  to  supply  this  power.  To  build  the  plants.  To 
fitiance  them  through  investors.  And  produce  taxes  as  well! 

Printed  in  U.S.A. 


GET  THE  STORY  IN  A  NEW  FREE  BOOKLET 

This  booklet  is  published  sjiecially  for  those  interested 
in  IcK-al  community  affairs.  It  discusses  the  effeit  that  in¬ 
creased  federal  “public  power'’  spending  could  have  on 
communities— taking  money  you  might  prefer  to  see  sjient 
locally  on  schools,  libraries.  hoS))itals,  parks  and  other 
essentials.  To  get  your  copy,  please  send  coupon  below. 

AMERICA’S  INDEPENDENT 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

I - 1 

I  POWER  COMPANIES 

I  Room  1124-R 

I  1271  Ave.  of  the  Americas 

I  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

I 

I  Please  send  me,  without  charge, 
j  the  material  checked  below: 

j  □  “What  Do  Federal  Power 

I  Ventures  Cost  Your  Commu- 

I  nity?" 

I 

I  □  Names  of  companies  that 

I  sponsor  this  message 

I 
I 

Name 

j  (Please  print) 

I  Address  _  _ 


j  City  _ Zone  State  } 

1^ _ I 


Scripps-Howard  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 
for  Newspaper  Writing 

durbifr  the  near  1900  most  nearly  excmplifitinii  the  style  and  craftsmanship 

of  ERNIE  PYLE 

(’oinpetition  for  $100(1  cjish  jiward  and  nu'dallion  pla(|U(‘  oixai  to  iu‘wspa|)ernien  on  all  V.  S.  newspaper 
1000  Entry  Deadlini*  .  .  .  DfceinlKT  1.  Snhinit  entries  .  .  .  clippings  or  tearslieets  of  work 
puhlislu'd  during'  10(>0.  pins  l)io^rapliieal  sketch  of  candidate  to: 


ERNIE  PYLE 
MEMORIAL 
AWARDS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

230  Park  Avenue,  Hew  York  17,  H.  Y. 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way. 


